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Kozlov Declares 
Soviet Will Meet 
Force With Force 


(UPI)—Soviet First Deputy 
Premier Frol R. Kozlov declared Thursday that “force 
will be met with force if the Berlin dispute reaches the 


WASHINGTON 


— of conflict. 
” the Soviet Union 
would conclude a separate 
treaty with Comunist East 
rmany, “with all the con- 
sequences this entails” if the 
Big Four fall to reach a Berlin 
solution. 


If the Western allies then re- 
fuse to East Ger- 
many’s sovereignty and use 
force to maintain access to Ber- 
lin, then “force will be met. with 
force,” Koztov 

Kozlov made his remarks on 
the Berlin situation in answers 
to questions after he address- 
ec a luncheon meeting of the 
National Press Club and the 
Overseas Writers. He was ask- 
e whether the Soviets would 
“use force” to make West Ber- 
= a “free city” if there were 


these other state 


~The Soviet Government be 
lieves that a summit conference 
“will be useful no matter what 
.is the outcome” of the Geneva 
conference. 

—"The time has come to 
abolish once and for all the 
suspicion and distrust” between 
the United States and Russia. 

—There is only one road to 
peace “and this is the road of 
peaceful coexistence.” 

~The Soviet does not con- 
template war and there is no 
other word so hateful to the 
Russian people. 

~The Soviet Union is prepar- 
ec. to withdraw its troops from 
East Germany, Hungary and 
Poland if the United States 
pulls its forces from West Ger- 
many and other West European 


proposed the 
abolition of all existing military 


the Soviet 
of 


“rough talk” by Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev in an inter- 
view with former Gov. Averill 
Harriman of New York. “On 
the contrary,” Kozlov said, 
was a very good and a very 
pleasant talk.” 

Kozlov said that he did not 
bring any new Berlin 
from Khrushchev to ee 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. He said 
Russia's proposals were submit- 
ted at Geneva and claimed that 
the Western allies had not re- 
plied. 

The Soviet official ke of 
the “estrangement and distrust” 
which arose after the Soviet 
American comradeship of World 
War II and said the “interna- 
tional atmosphere has been poi- 
soned by the venom of suspi- 
cion.” He added that 2 
greatest achievements of human 
genius have been placed at the 
reckless cause of preparing for 


while, met with his National 
Security Council, presumably to 
discuss Russia's stand on Berlin 
and report what Kozlov had to 


gay. 

Kozlov’s boss, Khrushchev 
eaid in a speech released Thurs- 
day that he had made a Plea 
for “peaceful coexistence” 
talks with Harriman. 


Kozlov Takes Off 
For West Coast 


WASHINGTON (AP 
First Deputy Premier Frol R. 
Kozlov left Friday for a sight- 
seeing tour of the United States 
with the remark that “there is 
nothing at all for us to fight 
about.” - 

Kozlov, his diplomatic mission 
to Washington completed with 
no easing of the East-West dead- 
lock over Berlin, took off at 7:32 
a.m, in a chartered commercial 
airliner on a nonstop flight to 
Sacramento, Calif. Starting a 10- 
day swing through a half-dozen 
cities, he planned to lunch 
with California's Gov. Edmund 
G. (Pat) Brown. Then it was 
Om to San Francisco for more 
. Sightseeing and. meetings with 
local citizenery. 

Even as he was wai to 
board the plane at National Air- 
port, Kozlov continued his talks 
with U.S. officials; His discus- 
sions duri a 
day visit to 


tary of State evbaniiien ¥. 
Merchant, who was seeing the 
Communist visitor off, that both 


ussia and the United States 
ve 


and made his remark about 
0 aaa nothing to fight 


‘Profitable’ 


t stay there a few hours. 


in | returned in full force at 7 a.m. 


great natural resources| is 


D.C. Brushes Off 
Soviet Blasts 


WASHINGTON (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—The State Depart- 
ment sald Thursday that 
the United States would not 
be intimidated by threats 
made in public speeches by 
the Soviet Premier Nikita 


Khrushchev. 
At the same time, a State 
Department spokesman, 


commenting on reports of 
remarks alleged to have 
been made by Khrushchev 
in an interview with Averell 
Harriman, said, “We are not 
aware of any alarm or ap- 
prehension over off-the-cuff - 
statements by Khrushchev.” 

Press dispatches Thursday 
said that Khrushchev had 
taken a very tough line on 
Berlin when he conferred 
on June 23 with Harriman, 
a former ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. Harriman is 
now in Bonn. 


Talks With 
Kozlov Not 


WASHINGTON (AP) — U.S. 
Secretary of State Christian A. 
Herter said Thursday there had 
been “nothing too profitable” in 
his talks with visiting Soviet 
Deputy Premier Frol R. Kozlov. 

Herter said reports of Koz 
lov'’s public speech Thursday 
also indicated nothing new in 
the Russian theme. He said he 
had not seen or heard the 


spoke as he de- 
parted for a four-day weekend 
at his Manchester, Mass., sum- 
mer home. He is due back 
Tuesday and plans to leave 
Washington a week from Sat- 
urday for the Geneva foreign 
ministers talks on 
slated to reopen July 13. 

He said he would fiy first to 
Ottawa on July 11 and would 


Herter said he would fly 
straight from Ottawa te Ge 
neva, That ruled out any pros- 
pect that he might stop in 
Paris for a NATO Council meet 
ing of foreign ministers, as de- 
sired by the Belgians, before 
the Geneva meeting resumes. 

The secretary said, however, 
that he would meet with the 
French, British and Italian for- 
eign ministers at a dinner in 
Geneva on Sunday before the 
conference gets under way 
again. 


Steel Workers End 
Wildcat Strikes 


PITTSBURGH (UPI)—A wave 
of wildcat strikes which broke 
out in the steel industry in de- 
fiance of a United Steelworkers’ 
postponement of a July 1 walk- 
out deadline ended day. 
Workers at the Cleveland 
lant of Republic Steel Corp.— 
ast holdouts in the ranks of the 
disgruntled union members— 


The strikers bowed to orders 
from USW President David J. 
McDonald that work continue 


of the union’s 


until July. 14 under an exten- 
sion 


contract with the industry. 


JRC Submits | 


Repat Accord 
Text to CICR 


For Approval 


GENEVA, (AP)—Officials of 
the International Red Cross 
Committee (CICR) said Friday 
several weeks may elapse before 
the committee reaches a deci- 
sion on its eventual participa- 
tion in the repatriation of 
Koreans from Japan to North 
Korea, 

The officials said the Ja 
Red Cross delegation early 
week formally submitted the 
French translation of the re 
patriation agreement and other 
relevant documents for the 
CICR’s approval. 

The agreement reached be- 
tween Japanese and North Ko- 
rean delegations on June 24 will 
not be formally signed until and 
unless the texts are approved 
by the CICR. 

The Japanese submitted 
documents to the CICR: 

The repatriation agreement, 
an annex concerning naviga- 
tional procedure in Japanese 
territorial waters, a draft joint 
communique which is to serve 
as a kind of preamble to the 
agreement, and a unilateral 
Japanese declaration on CICR 
assistance in ca out the 
repatriation. None of the docu- 
ments is to be published prior 
to CICR approval. 

A senior CICR official said 
“the matter is at present entire 
ly in the hands of the commit- 
tee, which is carefully studying 
the texts to determine the part 
it can play in the preparations 
for the repatriation. 

“The matter is extremely com- 
plicated, and it is hardly likely 
that our study will be complet- 
ed in a‘gingle week. It is im- 
possible to foretell at the mo- 
ment how long this will take.” 

Other officials said it was not 
yet clear whether the committee 
would take its decision entirely 
on the basis of the documents 


submitted by the Japanese dele- | 8™© 


gation, or whether it would seek 
further discussions or possibly 
even tripartite oy Be with 
the Japan and 

Red Cross Societies. 

The officials said virtually all 
the ranking members of the 
CICR were studying the agree 
ment and its implications for 
wk erm ttee in every intricate 


Fishermen Issue 

The issue of Japanese fisher- 
men detained in Pusan was 
taken up yesterday at the House 
of Representatives Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee by Yujiro 
Izeki, director of the Foreign 
Office Asian Affairs Bureau. 

Izeki said Japan may place 
the case before the United Na- 
tions if the current appeal to 
the International Committee of 

Continued on Page 2, Col. 6 


Accident Delays 
Train Schedule 


SHIZUOKA (Kyodo) —A 
freight train bound for Osaka 
hit a passenger car stalled at a 
railway crossing at Nakajima 
between Shizuoka and Mochi- 
mune stations on the Tokaido 
Line at about 8:20 p.m. yester- 
day. 

The 


accident delayed the 
freight train for about 50 
minutes. It also delayed the 
Tokyo-bound special express No. 
2 Kodama for 45 minutes, and 
the special express trains Asa- 
kaze and Hayabusa, both bound 
for Osaka, for 20 minutes. 

Four ordinary passenger 
trains bound for Tokyo and two 
others bound for Osaka were 
also delayed for nearly one 
hour. 


The services on the line were 


restored to normal at 9:40 p.m. 
The passenger car was badly 
eee. but no casualties were 


Saigon Ratifies 
War Reparations 


Accord, Treaty 
SAIGON (Kyodo- 
Reuter)—South  Viet- 
nam’s National Assemb- 
ly Thursday ratified 
South  Vietnam-Japan 


war reparations agree- 
ment signed last May 
and South Vietnam- 
Philippines treaty of 
friendship signed last 
April 


In Tokyo, >, Foreign Office 
Officials were favorably im- 
the news last 
the South Viet- 
namese Diet has ratified the 
Japan-South Vietnam repa- 
rations agreement. They 
said the Government was 
expected to present the 
agreement to an extraordi- 
nary Diet session schedul- 
ed to convene this autumn 
for ratification. 


Special Diet 
Ends; One 
Bill Okayed 


The 32nd extraordinary Diet 
came to a close yesterday after 
passing the Table of the Or 
ganization Law Revision Bill. 

The amendment was the only 
measure enacted by the Diet 
session convened June 22 for 
the chief purpose of organizing 
the House of Councillors after 
the June 2 election. 

The session ended on a note 
of sharp antagonism between 
the Socialist. Party follow- 
ing their bitter fight over dist- 
ribution of Diet committee 
chairmanship posts, 

The struggle for committee 
chairs relegated to the back- 
und the controversial issue 


of the revision of the Japan- 
U.S. Security Treaty. 

As a result, all vital political 
issues, including the treaty revi- 
sion, were shelved until the 
next Diet session schéduled for 
this fall after Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi returns from 
his trip to Europe and Latin 
America 


In yesterday’s plenary session 
of the Upper House, 11 chairmen 
of standing committees were 
appointed by Upper House Pres- 
ident Tsuruhei Matsuno. The 
five other standing committee 
chairmen were elected late last 
month. 

Those retaining their posts 
were Liberal-Democrat Shintaro 
Takahashi (Steering Commit 
tee), Socialist Sukeji Soma 
(Education Committee) and 
Ryokufukai member to 
Kato (Finance Committee). 

Eight Liberal-Democrats were 
newly named chairmen. As a 
result, the ruling Liberal-De 
mocratic Party has 14 of the 
16 posts which enable them to 
east deciding votes in com- 
mittee decisions, 


Akagi Not Heading 
Plane Study Team 


Munenori Akagi, director of 
the Defense Agency, denied 
yesterday he would head a team 
to the United States to study 
what type of aircraft would be 
most suitable for the Air Self- 
Defense Force. 


Lockheed jet. 

The defense chief also said 
piloted aircraft are still essen- 
tial for the nation’s defense. 
The Defense Agency, however, 
will study guided missile devel- 
opment, he said. 


London Times on Japan: 


England’s ‘Unrequited Lover’ 


LONDON (AP)—Japan, so far 
as Kngland is concerned, is 
rather an unrequited lover,” The 
London says. 

The Times devoted a lengthy 
essay to Anglo-Japanese rela- 
tions in heralding the visit to 
England later this month of 
Japanese Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi, 


“When she wants to. ween 


strate her feelings, Japan is 
off by complaints about 


“And she rather resents being 
written off by the British as a 
purely American responsibility.” 

“The Japanese recognize 
their dependence upon the Unit- 
ed States, The Times said, “but 
they often feel dwarfed by the 
Kindly giant across the Pa 
cific. It is for them rather like 
being partners in a joint en- 
terprise where the other fellow 
has put up all the capital. 
“They would like to feel there 

someone else 


playing one side against the) 


other but of not always being 
in the position of obvious in- 


feriority, 
“And the the Japa.) 
nese look most to that con-| 


text is England. 1 In a dispatch 
from its Tokyo correspondent, 
the influential Times referred 
to an “immense fund of good 
will which exists toward Eng- 
land” in Japan. 

But it warned that Bao might 
| simply be wasted 
were done to “Seco ing it from 
time to time, 

“The Japanese do not 
the British Rae 
about their necks, but rer: 
would like less em 


the irritating details, less in-/| the 


difference and more interest, if 
not positive sympathy, more 
state visits, cultural exchanges, 
economic and diplomatic co- 
operation. 

“The Japanese were very 
sensitive to the interest shown 
in England in the Crown 
Prince's Wedding and in the 
— art exhibition in Lon- 


“These. are not very specta- 
cular or exciting aspects of 


international relations, but they 
are the. solid run-of-the-mill 
which makes up friendly ties 
between most states.” 

The Times recalled a British 
ambassador's remark that 
Anglo-Japanese relations never 
made headlines because they 


"| were uniformly good and there- 


fore rather dull from a news 
point of view. 

“Apart from occasional irri- 
tants like design copying, book- 
pirating or payee under-cutting 
—which often get exaggerated 
publicity—they never seem to 
descend from a sort of inter- 
national stratosphere to which 
on | they have been relegated since 

war. 

“Yet Mr. Kishi would no 
more think of leaving out Lon- 
don from a visit to Europe than 
he would fall to report the for- 
mation of a new Government to 
the Sun-Goddess at Ise,” The 
Times asserted. 

“The average Japanese = 

any great results 
sel eagle re no ‘presents’ 
such as are all too 
often Bon an gern to bring back 


Continued on Page 2, Col. 3 


Diet Actionon| 


Treaty Seen 
Put Back to 
End of Year 


Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi, Foreign Minister Alichiro 
Fujiyama and Shojiro Kawa- 
shima, general of the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Par- 
ty, have agreed to defer Diet 
resentation of the revised 
apan-U.S. Security Treaty un- 
til the next ordinary session, 
informed sources said yesterday. 


The ordinary session is due 
to open in the latter half of 
Decem 


These three leaders were on 
record as having planned to sub- 
mit the security pact to the na- 
tional legislature in its next 
extraordinary session scheduled 
for this coming autumn. 


The agreement came as a re- 
sult of the meeting of- Kishi, 
Fujiyama and Kawashima ear- 
lier this week and that of Kishi 
and Kawashima yesterday morn- 
ing, informants said. 

The postponement policy will 
be approved at a liaison meet- 
ing of Geveenmnent and party 
leaders Monday, the same 
sources said. 

Fujiyama told reporters yes- 
terday that there was strong 
pressure within the ruling party 
to defer the presentation for 
Diet approval of the revised 
security treaty until the next 
ordinary session. 

The Foreign Minister said in 
the same news conference he had 
heard nothing about the report- 
ed plan by U.S. Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter to visit 
Japan early next month to sign 
the revised security pact. 

Fujiyama said, however, it 
was “conceivable” that Herter 
would tour Asian countries and 
visit Japan en route home from 
the Geneva foreign ministers 
conference. 

Later in the day, the Foreign 
Minister told the House of Coun- 
cillors Budget Committee that 
the amended security treaty 
would be signed certainly with- 
in this year. This statement 
was. interpreted as a “major 
setback” for Fujiyama from 
his previously declared ition. 

Informed sources said Fuji- 
yama had strongly wished for 
the revised security treaty to be 
presented to the Diet at its next 
extraordinary session in the 
autumn, but that he was per- 
suaded by Kishi and Kawashima 
to make concessions on the rati- 
fication timetable. 

The same sources said Kishi 
and Kawashima preferred post- 
ponement on these grounds: 

1. The amendment of the 
Japan-U.S. Administrative Agree- 
ment scheduled to be signed 
simultaneously with the revised 
security treaty as agreed on so 
far by the two countries’ nego- 
tiators might not satisfy the 
majority of the ruling party 
who wish for a major revision 
of the administrative accord. 

2. In the next extraordinary 
Diet session in autumn, the Gov- 
ernment and governing party in- 
tended to give top priority to 
parliamentary action on the re- 
parations agreement with South 
Vietnam. Under the circum- 
stances, it would not be favor- 
able, in the light of the Diet 
ey to lay the revised securi- 
ty treaty before the national 
legislature. Presentation of the 
treaty to the Diet besides the 
indemnity pact could become 
another source of trouble for the 
Government and ruling party. 

3. Public relations activities 
must be built up with respect 
to the revision of the security 
treaty, to cope with the in- 
tensifying campaigns by the So- 
cialist Party and the General 
Council of Japan Trade Unions 
against amendment of the pact. 


Diet to Receive 
Compensation Bill 


The Socialist Party yesterday 
decided to present to the Diet 
this fall a bill calling for the 
payment of additional sums of 
compensation money to Japa- 
nese who were killed or injured 
by Allied Occupation personnel 
before the Japanese peace treaty 
came into force on April 28, 
1952. 

The victims were only paid a 
small sum of money as solatium 
before the peace treaty. 

After the coming into effect 
of the peace treaty, however, 
those who were killed or injured 
by United Nations military per- 
sonnel were given more com- 
pensation money than the sola- 
tium given under the Japan-U.S. 
Administrative Agreement. 


Drucker Arrives Here 
For Industrial Seminar 


Prof. Peter F. Drucker of 
New York University arrived 
here yesterday morning aboard 
a CPAL plane at the invitation 
of the Japan Productivity Cen- 
ter and the Nippon Office Man- 
agement Association. 


' An authority on industrial 
administration, Drucker. will 
confer with Japanese scholars 
on Monday and give lectures 
at a seminar on industrial ad- 
ministration to be held at the 
Fujiya Hotel in Hakone from 
July 15 to 22, 


sAaditiad Body 


Foreign Minister 
Relates Diplomatic 
Developments 


Foreign Minister Ai- 
ichiro Fujiyama yesterday | 
reviewed developments in | 
Japan’s diplomatic field 
since the last ordinary Diet 
ended in early May. 


He gave a resume before the 
Fore Affairs ne pao 
both Houses yesterda 

Fujiyama said he "hoped to 
start preliminary talks with | 


Burma on a restudy of the re | 


parations agreement, which has | 
been requested by the Burmese. 

He said he did not feel that 
the figure in the reparations ac- 
cord reached between Japan 
and Burma was out of propor- 
tion with other reparations 
agreements concluded by Japan. 

He said he hoped to open pre- 
liminary conversations shortly 
to hear Burma’s reasons for her 
claims. 

Regarding the economic co- 
operation pact concluded with 
Cambodia in May, Fujiyama said 
implementation would begin 
after instruments of ratification 
are exchanged in Tokyo shortly. 

He reiterated that the Japa- 
nese Government would never 
change its basic stand on per- 
mitting Koreans who wish to do 
so return to North Korea. 

He emphasized, however, that 
carrying out of the repatriation 
program does not indicate any 
change in Japan’s past position 
on relations with North Korea. 
(Japan does not recognize the 
Communist Pyongyang regime.) 

The Minister said ef- 
forts would be continued to get 
Japanese fishermen detained by 
South Korea released as soon 
as possible. 

On the question of revision of 
the Japan-U.S. Security Treaty, 
Fujiyama said the main points 
under discussion were definition 
of the relationship between the 
treaty and the U.N. Charter, 
affirmation of the responsibility 
of the United States to defend 
Japan, giving Japan a voice in 
the operation of the treaty and 
interpretation of Japan's Con- 
stitution. 

Fujiyama said that the ob 
jects of the treaty were ——- 

efense 


tion of peace and 
against aggression. 

He reminded the Foreign Af. 
fairs Committee that the nego- 
tiations were difficult but said 
he believed a settlement would 
be reached in the near future 
a. the United States has shown 
a sympathetic attitude toward 
Japan’s arguments. 

Turning to the question of a 
summit meeting between East 
and West, he said it would be 
difficult to hope for overnight 
easing of tension. 

Because settlement of the ex- 
isting problems is difficult, 
Fujiyama expressed the hope 
that the leaders of the big 
powers would continue their ef- 
forts for peace. 


Tory Party Retains 
Ohno for New Term 


The Liberal-Democratic Party 
announced yesterday that Vice 
President Bamboku Ohno would 
be retained for another term. 

The decision reached earlier 
between Prime Minister Nobu- 
suke Kishi and Secretary Gen- 
eral Shojiro Kawashima to re 
tain Ohno was unanimously ap- 
proved by the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic members of the Diet. 

Ohno’s present term of office 
expires July 16. 


of | 


o Be Decided On 
fter Pact Inking 


OT 


Minister Alichiro ’ 


Foreign 
Fujiyama explains the Gov- 


ernment’s foreign policy be- 
fore the House of Representa- 
tives Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee yesterday. 


Socialists 
Map Massive 
Protest Move 


The Socialist Party is sched- 
uled to unleash a massive na- 
tionwide drive against the revi- 
sion of the Japan-U.S. Security 
Treaty to coincide with an in- 
ternational rally against atomic 
and hydrogen bombs on Aug. 6. 


The _—— General Coun- 
cil of Japan Trade Unions (So 
- is expected to stage @ two- 

hour strike and the National 
Council of Government and 
Public Workers Unions (Kanko- 
ro) is planning a one-hour 
workshop rally during duty 
hours on that day. 

The Opposition also 
decided yesterday to designate 
July as the month for waging 
a nationwide drive against the 
security treaty revision, 

The activities this month will 
come to a climax July 25 when 
rallies will be held at 300 
places in the country. 

A spokesman for the Soci- 
alist Party revealed the Japan 
Communist Party may join the 
campaign at its own discretion 
but that it would not be re 
cognized as one of the sponsors. 


Kishi to See Tory 
Leaders in London 


LONDON (AP)—Japanese 
Prime Minister Nobusuke Kishi 
will have two meetings with 
Prime Minister’ Harold Mac 
millan and one with Sir Wins- 
ton Churchill during his four 
day visit to Britain this month. 


The program for the Japa- 
nese Prime Minister’s visit, 
released Thursday, sets the 
talks with Macmillan for July 
13 and 15 and the visit to Chur- 
ehill for July 14. 


During his stay in Britain 
Kishi will also meet with 
Derrick Heathcoat Amory, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Political sources said there is 
no intention on either side to 
enter any negotiations, nor are 
there any outstanding Anglo 
Japanese problems. 

Kishi will also fiy by helli- 
copter to Bradwell Nuclear 
Power Station in Essex and 


visit Harwell Atomic Research 
Station. 


Pravda Blasts Kishi 
For ‘Anti-Soviet’ Drive 


LONDON (AP) — Pravda 
Friday charged Japan with “in- 
flating” an anti-Soviet campaign 
in order to justify closer mili- 
tary ties with the United States. 


“A sharp political struggle in 
Japan concerning the review of 
the U.S.Japanese Security Pact 
is entering the decisive stage” 
said the Soviet Communist 
Party organ. 

“Prime Minister Nobusuke 
Kishi and Foreign Minister Ai- 
ichiro Fujiyama are heatediy ad- 
vocating further arming of the 
country and strengthening of 
military union with the U.S.A.” 
Pravda said. 


The Pravda article, which 
was broadcast by Radio Moscow 
claimec the Japanese ministers 
ar “subjecting demands for the 
country’s changeover to a neu- 
tral policy to furious ittacks.” 

Pravda further claimed that 
“in an attempt to deflect public 
opinion by any means from 


pressing problem of liberating 
the country from American en- 
slavement,” Japan's leaders 
are “embarking on dubious po- 
litical machinations. 

“Under their direction,” said 
Pravda, “the anti-Soviet cam- 
paign is being inflated by every 
possible means.” 

' The Pravda article bas 
under the headline: 
Heading for a Fall.” 

The main leader of the “pro- 
vocative campaign” against the 
Soviet Union is the “semistate 
organ, the so-called Japanese 
Association for Aid to the 
Southern Regions,” Pravda as- 
serted. 

“It is demanding the trans- 
fer to Japan of the Soviet Ku- 


rile Islands and southern 
Sakhalin. 

“Even the ministers of 
Kishi’s Cabinet are allowing 


themselves to speak in this 
spirit,” the Communist organ 
declared. 3 


Fujiyama Hints 


j\at New Organ Like 


SecurityCommittee 


Foreign Minister Ai- 
ichiro Fujiyama said yes- 
terday he hoped to study 
what organ to use for 
U.S.-Japan advance con- 
sultationg on the deploy- 
ment of American forces 
and their equipment after 
the new security treaty is 
signed. 

He hinted, however, that an 
oe like the present U.S. 
Japan Committee on Securit 
might be set up for such 
vance consultations. 

The Foreign Minister was re- 
Brien to questions by Socialist 

ichiro Hozumi in the House 


resentatives Fore Af- 
faire 7 Gemeeieen — 


Hozumi asked if Ja 


have the right to rohit Us. 
plans under the new treaty. 


Fujiyama replied he could 
not say what wording would 
eventually be employed in the 
new treaty, but added he expect- 
ed the word, “consultation” and 
its Japanese equivalent “kyogi” 
would be used in the treaty 
texts. 

In this case, he said, Japan 
will certainly be in a position 
to say “yes” or “no,” since the 
two parties consult each other. 

Fujiyama said that there will 
be no clear provision for Japan 
to veto American proposals. 

But, he added he did not 
think the United States would 
go ahead with its plans In de- 
fiance of Japanese objections, as 
it would run counter to inter- 
national faith and impair friend- 
ly relations between the two 
countries. 

Amplifying on Fujiyama’s 
speech, Michitoshi Takahashi, 
director of the Foreign Office 
Treaties Bureau, said that the 
Japanese word, “kyogi” could 
be fully expressed by its Eng- 
lish equivalent, “consultation.” 

Whether or not the veto pow- 
er is recognized, he said, should 
be considered from the view- 
point of the new treaty ag a 
whole. : 

Fujiyama said that the prinei- 
ples of the Vandenberg resolu- 
tion would be incorporated in 
the new pact as far as tae Cop 
stitution permitted. 

To the question what was re- 
ally meant by the phrase “with- 
in the bounds of the Constiti- 
tion,” Fujiyama said the Van- 
denberg resolution calls for a 
nation party to a military al- 
liance with the U.S. to be defend- 
ed by its own people. “This is 
quite natural for Japan as an 
independent state,” he asserted. 

To maintain and build up de- 
fense power, Fujiyama stressed, 
is not an obligation under the 
treaty. It is necessary for the 
defense of this country, he 
added. 

Then, the Diet spotlight shift- 
ed to the House of Councillors 
Budget Committee where the 
last Tory-Socialist battle of the 
current Diet session was fought. 

Socialists Tadataka Sata, To- 
kuji Kameda and Kihachiro Ki- 
mura alternately grilled Kishi 
and Fujiyama on the revision 
of the security treaty. They 
charged that insertion of a pro- 
vision stating that Japan and 
the U.S. shall single-handedly or 
jointly repel armed aggression, 
in the revised treaty as report- 
ed means a defense obligation 

n Japan. Further, these So- 
lists demanded clarification 


Kishi and Fujiyama counter 
ed with reiterations of their 
often-stated position. , 

Asked by Kimura about the 
possibility that — may be 
asked by the U.S. to speed 4 
its defense buildup as a resu 
of the revision of the security 
treaty, Prime Minister Kishi and 
Defense Agency Directo® Mune- 
nori Akagi said that no sich re- 
quest has so far been de by 
the U.S., nor is it conceiygble 
that the revision of the s ty 
treaty would result in impg@® 
ing such obligation on Japan. 


Olmedo Wins 

Alex Olmedo of Peru 
and Los Angeles Friday 
won the Wimbledon men’s 
singles championship by 
beating Australia’s Rod 


Laver in three straight 
sets. Details, Page 13. — 
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Dominican Army Reports 
Another Plan for Attack 


CIUDAD TRUJILAA, Dominican Republic (UPI)—Col. John 
Abbes Garcia, chief of the Dominican military intelligence 
service, charged Thursday that forces from Venezuela and Costa 
Rica are grouping for a new attack on the Dominican Republic. 

Abbes said two freighters loaded with arms and recruits 


B. 4:4 
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Peiping Plans 
Land Reform 
For Tibet 


By United Press International 


SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1959 . rs. 


i In Kerala 
State Riot 


TRIVANDRUM, India (UPI) 


THE spat TIMES. 
Cuba Reports Bor 35. 
Widespread | iis 
Troop Moves 


HAVANA (AP)—Widespread | 
troop movements were reported | 


Hymns Despised by 
Modern Children - 


WORCESTER (Kyodo-Reuter) 
Modern children used to gang- 
ster films and the ideas of space 
travel despise Sunday School 
hymns about little lambs and 
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have already sailed from Vene- oe 


a Police opened fire on anti- eae pale 7 the Bishop of Worces-| Communist China disclosed 
° zuela. He did not indicate, how-| Friday in Cuba with Fidel| Gals Government demonstrators in| ‘®T S#id Friday. yesterday a sweeping land re- 
Oo yo enies ever, whether they were head-|Castro’s Government showing | Ga this Communist-run Indian state| The bishop, the Right Rev./form program in _ rebellious 
ing directly for Dominican ter-| Concern over mounting counter- . Friday, killing a pregnant wom-| Mervyn Charles Edwards, ad-| Tinet which would take land 
ritory or for some intermediate | revolutionary activity. 


an and wounding five other 
persons. 


dressing Sunday School teachers} away from even the monasteries. 
point. Secret police seized an arms in his diocesan magazine, said 


Japan Pilots 


portediy moving into eastern 


Sie oe 


by opposition groups to force 


were outlined in a speech given 


New China News Agency 

He charged also that a group|cache in a Havana  suburb| The shooting occurred in the| **™timentality was out of place. | broadcast a report on the sec- 

* ve of 40 men, organized by Costa| Thursday. They arrested eight Cheriathura coastal area, near “Remember the children of}ond plenary session of the Pre 

Aiding Re Is Rican mn Frank Mar-|men in a case they described Trivandrum, capital of Kerala today are brought up on the| paratory Committee for the 

agg Pay ae on a ranchias having “the most important State. aa es space travel. wer, 4 see; Tibet. Autonomous Region 

The Associated Press n sidro Del General,| counterrevolutionary _ implica- , s about gangsters and west-| which opened in Lhasa June 28, 
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cenary pilots are being used by 
the Dominican Republic in its 
antirebel campaign. 

The spokesman was com- 
menting on Caracas newspaper 
reports, alred yesterday by 
Communist China's Pei- 
ping, that Dominican strong- 
man Rafael Trujillo had hired 
50 Japanese flyers. 

Japan's Defense Agency de 
nied any knowledge of Japa- 
nese pilots serving abroad. 

Asked whether the pilots 
mentioned might be Japanese 
who had previously emigrated 
to South America, the Foreign 
Ministry spokesman said that 
among Japanese emigrants it 
was rare to find anyone who 
could drive a truck, let alone 
fiy a plane. 

The Foreign Ministry confirm- 
ed Peiping’s report that Domi- 
nican @xtles in Caracas demon- 
strated in front of the Japanese 
igs there three weeks 
ago. ey were . protesting 
what Radio Peiping called “the 
Japanese Government's action in 
permitting its citizens to join 
the Dominican Air Force. 


. Urged to Quit 
By United Press International 
Japanese pilots, alleged to be 
serving in the Dominican Air 
Force to help suppress the arm- 
ed rebellion ainst dictator 
Gen, Hector 8. jillo Molina, 


re- 
ported yesterday. 

The NCNA quoting a Caracas 
report, which in turn quoted 
from the paper El Universal of 
June 26, said some 50 Ja 
pilots were being employed by 
the Dominican Air Force. ' 

The Japanese pilots were urg- 
ed to resign in an appeal made 
to them by a Japanese sumo 
wrestier named Kiyomigawa 
and a Japanese resident Seijiro 
Yazawa in Venezuelc, the New 
China News Agency said. 

It said earlier a demonstration 
was held by Dominican exiles 
in Venezuela in front of the 
Japanese, Embassy to protest 
agaimgt the Japanese Govern- 
ment permitting its citizens to 
join the Dominican Air Force. 


Brazil Gov't Appoints 


New Envoy to Japan 
RIO~-DE JANEIRO (UPI)— 
The Foreign Office announced 
Thursday that Brazilian ambas- 
sador to” Portugal, Alvaro Lins, 
will be -transferred to Tokyo. 
Mendes... Viana, secretary gen- 
eral of ‘the Foreign Office, will 
become ambassador to Portugal. 
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Highs Lowe Cold trent Warm front 


Tokyo Area—Today: ; 
partly fair with N. later SE. 
winds. Showers. Tomorrow: 
Cloudy, partly fair with N.E. or 
SE. winds. Showers. Yester- 
day's temperatures: Max. 28.5 C. 
(83.3 F.) Min. 21.1 C. (700 F.) 
Mimimum humidity: 69 per cent. 

Saturday, July 4 
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e Dominican charged that 
Venezuela is “cooperating close- 
ly with Cuba... ina subver- 
sive enterprise which they hope 
to communicate to all countries 
in the Caribbean area.” 


Charges Denied 
WASHINGTON (UPI)—The 
Dominican Republic charged 
Thursday that Cuba and Vene- 
zuela are promoting civil war 
against the Dominican Govern- 
ment. 

It called on the Organization 
of American States (OAS) to 
act quickly to prevent a major 
“catastrophe” and “bloodletting” 
in the Caribbean. 

The charges were promptly 
denied by representatives of 
Cuba and Venezuela during an 
extraordinary meeting of the 
OAS council. 

The Council postponed action 
on the Dominican request until 
next Monday. . 


New 49-Star Flag 
Becomes Official 


WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
United States’ new 49-star flag 
came officially into existence at 
one minute past midnight Fri- 
day. It will take the place of 
the 48star banner that has 
symbolized America for 47 
years. Z 

Designed for inclusion of 
Alaska as the 49th state, the 
new red, white and blue stand- 
ard will be raised in colorful 
ceremonies at Ft. McHenry in 
Baltimore and at Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. 

The Capitol Building with its 
statue of freedom surmounting 
the dome, and the glistening 
White House a mile away in 
the nation’s capital, also - will 
hoist new flags. 

Many other Government 


buildings will continue to fly 
the old 48star flag because 
hundreds are still on hand. It 
will be legal, both for the Gov- 
ernment and for private citi- 
zens, to fly the old-styled ban- 
ners until they wear out. 
Alaska became the 49th state 
last January, but under the law 
a new flag's birthday must 
await July 4, American Inde- 
pendence Day. Hawaii is ex- 
pected to become the 50th state 
soon, but a new 50-star flag will 
not become official until July 
4, 1960. 

The new 40star flag being 
raised has a field of seven stag- 
gered rows of seven stars each. 
It was designed to provide for 
a 50th star without too radi 

a change. 


De Gaulle Flying 


To Madagascar 
DJIBOUTI, French’ Somali- 
land (AP)—French President 
Charles de Gaulle arrived. Fri- 
day to a colorful welcome by 
robed chieftains and soldiers 
guarding this seldom-visited ter- 
ritory. 

De Gaulle will stay 24 hours 
before’ proceeding to Madagas- 
car where he will preside over 
an executive committee meeting 
of the French community. 

De Gaulle «tepped off his 
plane fresh and smiling after 
the over-night trip from Paris. 
He was driven to the center of 
the city where he reviewed a 
military parade and then went 
into a series of meetings with 
local officials. 


Conductor Omachi 
Lauded in Berlin 


BERLIN (AP)—Yochiro O- 
machi of Tokyo was warmly ap- 
plauded Thursday night for -his 
performance as guest conductor 
of the West Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

The young Omachi has been 
studying music for the past five 
years in Vienna. He returns to 
Tokyo in October. 


Ethiopian Emperor 
Visits Ural Area 


MOSCOW 
Haile Selassie of 
Sverdlovsk Friday for Stalin- 
grad after a two-day stay in the 
Ural Mountains, the official news 
agency Tass reported. 


Cuba, where 41 persons have 
been arrested for acts of sabo- 
tage, and into western Cuba 
where guerrilla bands are op- 
erating in the mountains. 

Much of the unrest stems 
from the Government’s agrarian 
reform program breaking up big 
estates. 

The upsurge of anti-Castro 
activity during the past month, 
with a rash of minor explosions 
and acts of sabotage, has 
brought a Government order de- 
creeing the death sentence for 
counterrevolutionary acts. 

The unrest shook the revolu- 
tionary armed forces when Air 
Force Commander Pedro Luis 
Diaz Lanz resigned, ec 
Communist infiltration of both 
the armed forces and the Gov- 
ernment. 

Premier Castro told a televi- 
sion audience Thursday night 
that Diaz’ resignation was a 
“traitorous act,” timed to cain- 
cide with a period of difficult 
international relations for Cuba. 

He accused Diaz of inefficien- 
cy and nepotism, claiming he 
operated the Air Force for his 
family’s benefit. 

Castro declared that if Diaz, 
who has gone into hiding, is 
caught he will face a military 
tribunal. 

Documents which the ex-Air 
Force chief left behind, Castro 
said, sounded like propaganda 
from the Dominican Republic 
and the “Rosa Blanca” society, 
an anti-Castro organization in 
the United States. 

Castro- disclaimed Diaz’ 
charges of communism in the 
Air Force by stating that Rus- 
sia was too far away from Cuba 
to exert any influence. 


London Times 
Continued From Page 1 


from the United States to bolst- 
er their prestige at home. 

“It will be just a friendly 
call,” said The Times, “and an 
opportunity to draw attention 
to the immense fund of good- 
will which exists toward Eng- 
land in this country.” 

In spite of the militarists and 
their anti-British propaganda, 
in spite of World War Il, “the 
habit of looking upon England 
as a country with which Japan 
has a close and rather special 
connection persists among all 
educated people, even of the 
younger generation.” 

‘Whether the younger gene 
ration, for which the Emperor 
system means nothing, have any 
special regard for England's 
own formula of constitutional 
monarchy is a very doubtful 
point. It is also questionable 
whether they believe the Brit- 
ish parliamentary system is ex- 
portable, lock, stock and barrel 
to Japan. : 

“But they certainly share 
with their elders a great ad- 
miration of British pragmatism 
and commor. sense at home and 
in the world, 

“For the older people Eng- 
land is a capitalist country 
which has ‘squared’ the left and 
come to terms with socialism 
in a way no one else has suc- 
ceeded in doing so successfully. 

“The welfare state, cradle to 

ve benefits, free medicine, 
ree teeth, is possibly the great- 
est attraction for Japanese of 
the New England born after the 
war.” 

Then there is the way in 
which England “got away” with 
things abroad and still goes on 
doing so, said the Times. 

“The Japanese, who are not 
particularly given to moral 
judgments, admire everything 
that is successful and new. 

“They respect the fact that 
however weak the British hand 
is, it is usually played carefully 
and skilfully. 

“As they see England not as 
one great body of principle like 
the United States but as a coun- 
try which judges things purely 
on their merits to itself.” 

The Times suggested 
Japanese would like nothing bet- 
ter than to emulate British 
policy toward Peiping—which 
succeeds at the same time in 
remaining on good terms with 
the United States. 

In countless ways the Japa- 
nese feel they have something 
in common with the British, the 
Times ‘said. ' 
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the | Bureau of Investigation an- 


| harial 


president of the American Red 


Burns, commander of U.S. Forces, Japan. She will be in charge of 
the activities of 2,000 volunteers at military 


the Pacific Command. 


Mrs. Lillian Frederick (center) is congratulated on 
pointment as director of the American 
for the Far. Eastern area by Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther (left), 
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Red Cross volunteers 
Cross, and Lt. Gen. Robert W. 


installations in 


Equipment Worth $30 Million 


Feared Lost in 


WASHINGTON (UPI)—Thirty 
million dollars. worth of elect- 
ronic equipment used for secret 
purposes was feared destroyed 
Thursday when fir: damaged an 
underground section of the huge 
Pentagon building. 

Fifty firemen and building 
guards were overcome by smoke 
and 25 were hospitalized. The 
blaze broke out in a highly se 
cret room which contained com- 


H’skjold Ends 
UAR Talks; 
‘No Results’ 


CAIRO (AP)—U.N. Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold left 
for Switzerland Friday after 
two days of talks with Egyptian 
officials which produced no im- 
mediate visible results. 

He refused to answer when 
newsmen at the airport asked 
if he had made progress on the 
question of the Danish freighter 
Inge Toft which the UAR is de- 
taining at the entrance of the 
Suez Canal until it unloads its 
Israeli cargo. 

“While here I have presented 
my viewpoint and have heard 


that of the UAR,” Hammarsk- 
jold said. “This is always use- 
fu ” 


Asked if he would return to 
Cairo, Hammarskjold said, “I ex- 
pect to come back because of 
the close cooperation between 
the UAR and the United Na- 
tions secretariat and because we 
have some common enterprises.” 

The departure of Hammarsk- 


} jold appears to leave the next | jast Oct. 30 


move up to Israel in the dispute 
over Suez Canal shipping. 

If the Israelis expected Ham- 
marskjold to persuade the UAR 
to permit the Inge Toft to tran- 
sit the canal with her Israeli 
cargo, they have been disap- 
pointed. 

After the talks ended, highly 
placed Egyptian sources said 
their position remains unchang- 
ed. That means Israeli cargoes 
are still barred from the canal. 

Many diplomatic observers 
here believe Israel probably will 
take its case to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 


Dalai Lama Wishes 
To Pay Japan Visit 


NEW DELHI (Kyodo)—The 
Dalai Lama, now taking refuge 
in India, expressed a wish to 
visit Japan in an interview with 
Kazuteru Hidaka, secretary 
general of the Seven Man Peace 
Council, 

Hidaka visited the Dalai Lama 
at Mussoorie and gave him a 
message from Yasaburo Shimo- 
naka, president of the Japan 
Tibetan Problem People’s Coun- 
cil, inviting him to visit Japan. 

In his meeting with Hidaka, 
the Dalai Lama expressed the 
hope for cooperation and as- 
sistance from international or- 
ganizations in the struggle for 
Tibetan independence. 

Hidaka is in India to give 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal 
Nehru a message from the 
Seven Man Peace Council. 


3 Nabbed in Robbery, 
Of Canadian Bonds 


CHICAGO (AP) — Federal 


nounced Thursday night the er- 
rest of three men in connection 
with the burglary of more than 
$8% million in Canadian bonds 
—a burglary it termed the 
world's largest. 

The bondss were stolen May 3, 
1958 from the Brockville Trust 
and Savings’ Co.; Brockville.’ 


Ontario. 


US. Soldier Kills 
Self in Korean City 


SEOUL (UPI)—An American 
Army sergeant 1.C. assigned to 
the I8ist Signal Company in 
ag! Ascom City hanged him- 
self Wednesday at the home of 
a Korean woman, the Army said 
Friday. 

The announcement said the 
soldier committed suicide at the | 
woman’s house in Inchon. | 
Korean woman worked for the 
same signal company. 


Menzies Met by Nehru 
At New Delhi Airport 


NEW DELHI (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—Australian Prime Minister 
Robert Menzies arrived here by 
air from Karachi Friday. 

He was welcomed at the air- 


port b 
ehru, 


Prime Minister Jawa: | 


Pentagon Fire 


puting machines used by the air 
force. 

Firemen said they believed 
the equipment, valued at $30 
million, would be a total loss. 

The air force secret informa- 
tion was recorded on “magnetic 
acetate tape” of the kind used 
in electronic machines. A 
spokesman said no film or print- 
ed records were destroyed. 

The air force said a total of 
7,000 magnetic tapes were de- 
stroyed, carrying information 
about air force personnel, in- 
stallations and operations. 

A total of 34 fire companies 
and 300 men from adjacent 
Virginia communities and the 
city of Washington were used 
in battling the fire. 

The Pentagon—world’s iar- 
gest office building and head- 
quarters of the U.S. military 
forces—is located directly across 
the Potomac River from down- 
town Washington. 

A preliminary survey indicat- 
ed that an area equal to about 
four city blocks was damaged. 

The fire broke out shortly be- 
fore noon in the basement of 
the gigantic, five-sided, five- 
story building which houses 
about 29,000 Defense Depart- 
ment employes, mostly civilians. 

Although the building is of 
masonry and concrete, and 
basically fireproof, the fire 
spread in false ceilings and 
partitions. 


Ohio Woman to Die 
For Love Slaying 


CINCINNATI (UPI) — Mrs. 
Edythe Klumpp was condemn- 
ed to death Thursday night for 
the slaying and burning of her 
love rival, Mrs. Louise Bergen, 


The jury of six men and six 
women returned the verdict at 
9:15 p.m. after 13% hours of 
deliberation. They did not rec- 
ommend mercy making the 
death sentence mandatory. 

Mrs. Klumpp is accused of 
shooting the 31-year-old Mrs. 
Bergen during an argument 
over the victim’s husband, Wil- 
liam, with whom Mrs. Klumpp 
had been living most of last 
year. She admitted taking the 
body to Lake Cowan in nearby 
Clinton County where she pour- 
no gasoline over it and set it 

re. 


Ho Chi Minh Greeted 


By K’chev in Moscow 


MOSCOW (UPI)—Soviet Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev Friday 
received North Vietnamese 
President Ho Chi Minh at 
Khrushchev’s Kremlin office. 

The official news agency Tass 
said they “had a warm and 
friendly talk.” No details were 
released. 

Ho turned up suddenly in 
Moscow Thursday. His visit 
had not been expected here. 
The Tass report of. Friday’s 
talk with Khrushchev said Ho 
was “on holiday in the USSR. 
No other explanation of the 
North Vietnamese President’s 
trip here has been advanced. 
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ithe area. 


the Government out of office. 


The dispute is primarily 
centered on the Government's 
determination to exercise great- 
er control over public schools, 
and crack down on private 
educational institutions, mostly 
those run by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

About 20,000 persons have 
been arrested during several 
weeks of demonstrations and 
anti-Government riots. About 
half of them are still jailed. 
More than a dozen persons were 
killed in the riots with many 
more injured. 

Indian Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru visited the state 
recently, but this apparently did 
not do much good in -pacifying 
Local leaders of 
Nehru’s own Congress Party 
have indicated they will con- 
tinue their anti-Communist ac- 
tion no matter what decision the 
National Party takes on the is- 
sue. 


Unidentified Plane 


Flies Over Quemoy 


TAIPEI (AP)—An unidentif- 
ed plane flew over Quemoy Fri- 
day morning from the south- 
west, the Taiwan Defense Min- 
istry reported. 

The ministry’s communique 
did not mention whether the 
Nationalists sounded an air raid 
alarm or opened fire. 


CICR 


Continued From Page .1 


the Red Cross does not bear 
fruit. 

He then referred to the South 
Korean threats to prevent by 
force the return of Koreans 
in Japan to North Korea and 
said he was sure the United 
States would not permit such a 


step. . 
The Socialist Party, mean- 
while, requested the Govern- 


ment yesterday to negotiate 
with the ROK Government for 
early release of the 164 Japa- 
nese fishermen still detained in 
Pusan. ™ 

The request was made dur- 
ing a meeting between a Social- 
ist delegation headed by Diet 
Policy Committee Chairman 
Mitsu Kono, and Chief Cabinet 
Secretary Etsusaburo Shiina 
and Tokuyasu Fukuda, director 
of Administrative Affairs of the 
Prime Minister's Office. 

The Socialist group also urged 
the Government to take appro- 
priate measures to ensure the 
safety of Japanese fishing boats 
operating near the Rhee Line 
and to extend financial aid to 
families of the detained fisher- 
men. : 


Facilities Inspected 

NIIGATA (Kyodo)—Lee Ka 
Bek, vice chairman of the Geti- 
eral Federation of Korean Resi- 
dents in Japan (Chosen Soren), 
yesterday arrived in Niigata to 
inspect facilities to be used in 
the repatriation of Koreans in 
Japan to North Korea. 

During his stay in Niigata 
until July 12, Lee, who is also 


as of Jan. 31. 


Visiting Pyongyang 
By The Associated Press 
Kazuo Kitamura, governor of 
Niigata Prefecture, arrived in 
Pyongyang yesterday by air for 
a visit to North Korea, Radio 
Pyongyang reported. 
Kitamura was invited by Kim 
Yong Jin, chairman. of the 
Pyongyang City People’s Com- 


T.T. MeAfee 4744. 


mittee, the broadcast said. 
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vealed through science. 


ymns 
about rabbits and little lambs 
and sparrows may be all right 
for the very young, older chil- 
dren just regard them as sloppy. 


pel, as so many of our Sunday 


do, just makes religion seem to 


training, not amiable pewsitters | their 
but Christian soldiers.” 


20 would be needed for such a 


‘cruise to Leyte Island on the 


chairman of Chosen Soren’s rep-| 
atriation policy committee, will | 
consult with Japanese quarters | 
concerned in implementing the} 
proposed repatriation program. | 

Lee told reporters that 117, | 3 
824 Koreans had expressed the | | NEE 
desire to return to North Korea |= 33 


the Red-lining Panclien 

Lama, who was named head of © 
the mountainous kingdom by 

the Communists after the Dalai 

Lama fied to India at the height 

of the rebellion. 

The Panchen Lama called the 

new program a “policy of buy- 

ing out.” 

All members of the “Upper 

strata” who did not support the 

rebellion and who support the 

reform, he said, “will have 
livelihood secured and 

their political status guaran- 


“Therefore, while h 


“To sentimentalize the Gos- 
School festival type of hymns 
them to be out of touch with 


life. 
“Your job is frankly to be 


“Those who have used land to 
exploit the broad masses of the 
people for centuries and thus 
become debtors of the people,” - 
he said, “should, as a matter of | 
course, return the land to the 
people without receiving any 
compensation. ... 

“Temples and monasteries 
will inevitably be involved dur- 
ing the reform.” 

Earlier in the session Red 
Chinese overlord in _ Tibet, 
Chang Kuo-hua, said the “demo- 
cratic reform” would be carried 
out in two stages: 

—“Thorough suppression of 
the rebellion and the campaign 
to oppose rebellion.” 

2—Redistribution of land.” 


Garcia Says” 
Lubang Team 
Too Small 


MANILA (Kyodo)—President 
Carlos P. Garcia said Thursday 
that two Japanese World War 
holdouts still believed hiding 
on Lubang Island would be 
handed over to Japan without 
any punishment if they are 
found, 

Speaking to Japanese news- 
men, the President recalled he 
had promised to hand over 
former Lt, Hiroo Onoda and Sgt. 
Kinshichi Kotsuka to Japanese 
Ambassador Morio Yukawa as 
soon as they are located. 

There have been reports pre- 
viously that the stragglers may 
have killed or wounded some 
islanders. 

Garcia said he had ordered 
the Philippine Constabulary to 
continue its search for the strag- 
glers “patiently” and to exer- 
cise the utmost care not to hurt 
them. 

A Japanese team has been 
searching for Onoda and Kotsu- 
ka since May 10. There has 
been no trace of the two strag- 
glers so far. 

Garcia also said that the Japa- 
nese search party, now reduced 
to only two members, was woe 
fully small. A party of at least 


Dancers Coming 


From Yugoslavia 

The 50-member “Kolo” Yugo- 
slav National Ensemble, a wor!d- 
famous dancing troupe, is 
scheduled to arrive in Tokyo by 
air Aug. 31 for a Japan tour at 
the invitation of the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation 
(NHK). 

The Belgrade group will be 
headed by Madame Olga 
Skovran, founder and chore 
ographed of the troupe. It will 
include 40 dancers and a I0- 
man orchestra, 

The troupe is expected to make 
its debut in a nationwide NHK 
television broadcast Sept, 3. It 
will subsequently perform in 
various cities in Japan. 


2 ASDF Men Killed, — 
3 Hurt in Landslide . 


BOFU (Kyodo)—Two mem- 
bers of the Air Self-Defense 
Force were killed and three 
others injured in a lafhdslide 
here yesterday afternoon. | 

A party of 14 from the ist Air 
Training Corps at Bofu Minami - 
Base was transporting red earth 
from a hillside when the land- 
slide occurred. 

The injured were taken to the 
Yamaguchi Prefectural Central 
Hospital. 


le mission, he added. 

e also referred to.the pro- 
posed Japan-Philippine treaty 
of commerce and navigation 
and said he was ready to name 
a delegation for the negotia- 
tions. He said he looked for- 
ward to the signing of the pact 
at the earliest practicable time. 

Garcia. who had just return- 
ed to Manila from a four-day 


Japan-built Presidential yacht 
Lapu Lapu, wound up the in- 
terview with a word of praise 
for the yacht. 


Bas gen he hake ee oe eS 


Dr. Ferdinand Okada 
History in New York and Mrs. Okada arrived in Tokyo yesterday 
by AIl after a year's stay in Pokhara, Nepal, where Dr. Okada 
had been engaged in the study of anthropology. They will stay 
here for one month before returning to N.Y. At right is Dr. 
Okada’s brother, Albert T. Okada, assistant district manager 
of All, Japan. 
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Gifts for Crash _ 
Victims Undecided 


Chief Cabinet Secretary Etsu- 
saburo Shiina said yesterday that 
the Government would consider 
gifts to the victims of Tuesday's 
jet crash in Okinawa after see- 
ing what action the United 
States takes in the matter. 

Shiina said the Government 
has already sent a e of 
condolence to Okinawa and that 
the United States has indicated 
that it is “oo~ to pay com. 
pensation. erefore, the Gov- 
ernment will await what 
the U.S. Government takes, 
said. 

The chief Cabinet secretary 
also said the Government has 
tentatively decided not to send 
relief goods to Communist Chi- 
na’s flood victims. He pointed 
out that Peiping declined offers 
of foreign help at the time of 
previous floods. 

Meanwhile, seven organiza- 
tions concerned with Okinawan 
affairs yesterday decided to 
raise funds for the relief of 
primary school pupils injured 
in the crash. 

The organizations, including 
the South Sea Area Compatriots 
Relief Association, met at Shim- 
bashi to discuss measures for 
relief of the victims. 

A fund raising campaign will 
be started Monday and continue 
until the end of September. 


Stewardesses Take Part 
In Sea Rescue Training 


About 100 JAL stewardesses 
and pilots and members of the 
Maritime Safety Agency partic- 
ipated in sea rescue training off 
Tinavesn, Chiba Prefecture yes- 
terday- 

The’ training was sponsored 
by the MSA, Aviation Bureau of 
alumnae sear 4 Ministry and 

A 

The training started at 11:30 
a.m, when the stewardesses and 
pilots in bathing suits boarded 
three life rafts and ended an 
hour later when they were “res- 
cued” by the MSA patrol boat 
Muroto. 

The sea was very calm and 
the shapely stewardesses seem- 


ed to be 
+ lla team, cag enjoying 
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Mrs. Barbara Hutton, U.S. 
department store and oil com- 
pany owner, left Tokyo Thurs- 
day night aboard an Air 
France transpolar flight for 
Paris after a two-month stay 
in Japan im the course of her 
round-the-world trip. 


36 Japanese Get 
W. German Grants 


The Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation, a West German in- 
stitution for the promotion of 
scientific research, has granted 
scholarships to 36 Japanese 
students for the academic year 
1959-60. Last year the founda- 
tion granted scholarships to 35 
Japanese students. 


Twenty-one of the students 
are already in Germany study- 
ing on previous scholarships, 
while the other 15 still study- 
ing here will leave for Ger- 
many soon, 


Each student will receive a 
monthly allowance of 600 
marxs (¥51,570). In addition, 
some of the students have been 
granted scholarships for a two- 
month language course at the 
| Goethe Institute in Munich, 


GI Recovers Missing Passport 
Just Before Flight Deadline 


A Tokyo taxi driver’s honesty 
plus quick action by police 
enabled an American soldier to 
catch his plane Thursday night 
for Honolulu after losing his 
passport. 

Soichi lida, 24-year-old driver 
employed by the Nihon Traffic 
Co. discovered a a in 
the back seat of his cab in 
Suginamj Ward. 

' He immediately reported it to 
his office by phone and was told 
to deliver it to the Tokyo Inter- 
national Airport, approximately 
an hour and a half’s distance. 
The passport belonged to M. 


Sgt. Winston T. Gallaway, at- 
tached to the U.S. military mis- 
sion in the Philippines, Gal- 
laway had asked police at the 
airport for hetp to find the taxi 
in which he had left his pass- 
port. 
Police quickly tipped off taxi 
companies throughout Tokyo 
to be on the look-out for a miss- 
ing passport and to rush it to 
the airport, if found, 
Gallaway had the passport 
delivered to him at the airport 
in time for his flight to H u 


at 9:30 p.m. 


| 


Makers of “HORII” Duplicating 


Machine. Stencil Paper. 
Ink and Carbon Paper 


i Ben Thibodeaux 


Plans Retirement 


Ben. H. Thibodeaux, minister 
for economic affairs at the U5. 
Embassy and director of the 
US. Operations Mission, Japan, 
yesterday announced his plans 
for voluntary retirement from 
the U.S. Foreign Service. He 
will remain in his present posi- 
tion until autumn when he and 
Mrs. Thibodeaux are to return 
to Washington. 


He will be succeeded in both 
positions by Gardner E. Palmer, 
presently deputy assistant sec- 
“sage for economic affairs in 
the Bureau of Far Eastern Af- 
fairs, Department of State, 
Washington. 


Palmer is a veteran Foreign 
Service officer with extensive 
experience in the Department 
of State. He has also served 
in Santiago, Vienna, Pnom- 
penh, Vientidne and Saigon. 
Mrs. Palmer will accompany 
him to Tokyo. 


Language Seminar 
Opening in Tokyo 


A major step aimed at boost- 
ing basic theoretical research 
in Japan for improving methods 
of teaching foreign languages 
will be taken Tuesday when the 
First Summer Institute of 
Linguistics opens on the campus 
of International Christian Uni- 
versity. 


The conference, which will 
end Friday noon, will bring 
together some 80 linguistic 
specialists from all over Japan. 
It was conceived and is being 
sponsored by the ICU Division 
of Languages. 

Dr. Roy A. Miller, assistant 
dean of ICU’s College of Liberal 
Arts, will preside over the four- 
day meeting. 


Yoshida Addresses 
Shinto Group Here 


More than 6,000 rsons 
gathered at the Imperial Hotel 
in Tokyo yesterday to celebrate 
the inauguration of an organ- 
ization set up in preparation for 
the reopening of Jingu Kogaku- 
kan (Shinto) University. 

Among the kers ‘was 
former Prime Minister Shigeru 
Yoshida, who called for the 
revival of Shintoism in Japan. 


A resolution was adopted at 
the meeting to raise ¥200 mil- 
lion for reviving the Shinto in- 
stitution, which was shut down 
on orders of the Allied Occupa- 
tion Forces shortly after the 
end of World War II. : 


Last Tour Call 


A few vacancies for a 
three-day tour of the Kyoto- 
Nagoya areas are still avail- 
able for foreign readers of 
The Japan Times, 

The Japan Times-sponsored 
three-day sight-seeing tour, 
July 16 to 18, will include the 
Gion Festival and the Katsu- 
ra Detached Palace in Kyoto, 
cormorant fishing on the 
Nagara River, and the Nort- 
take Chima-ware plant in 
Nagoya. 

Fare for the tour is ¥27,360 
for 


Deadline for reservations is 
5 p.m., Monday, July 6. Re- 
servations will be accepted by 
The Japan Times’ Circula- 
tion Department (telephone: 
59-5310) from 9 am. to 5 
p.th. daily, except Sunday, 
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2691, Ol-Sakashita-cho, Shinegowa-ku, Tokyo. 


Fer further information and details contact any of the following: 
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of the dead stands near the 
gaya M ‘Cemetery. 


A gigantic three-story ferro- 
concrete repository for the 
ashes of the dead has been 
completed in a corner of the 
Zoshigaya Metropolitan Ceme- 
‘te 


ry. 

The modern structure is a 
new wing of the Susodo which 
was constructed in 1938, the 


Dysentery Cases 
At Postwar High 


The Welfare Ministry yester- 
day invoked the Epidemic Dis- 
ease Prevention Law in the face 
of a record number of dysentery 
cases throughout the country 
and instructed prefectural gov- 
a to take immediate ac- 

on. 

According to a tabulation of 
dysentery cases by the ministry 
as of June 13, there were 28,275 
reported cases this year, 663 of 
which resulted in death. 

This was an increase of more 
than 5,000 persons over the like 
period of last year and an in- 
crease of about 300 over the cor- 
responding period of 1952 when 
the highest number was record- 
ed in postwar years. 

Measures which prefectural 
governments were instructed to 
take under the law included 
compulsory accommodation and 
isolation of the patients, early 
discovery of germ carriers by 
thorough medical examinations, 
and stricter control of the sale 


of antibiotic as well as 
foodstuffs... sll 


Visiting Newsmen 
Feted in Kansai 


A group of 12 American and 
Canadian newspaper represent- 
atives invited to Japan on a 
JAL inaugural flight met Kan- 
sai businessmen Thursday at 
the Osaka Chamber of Com- 
merce and Industry to discuss 
trade problems, including im- 
port restrictions on Japan-made 
goods. 

They were later guests at a 
reception held in their honor. 


awe we 


A modern, three-story ferroconcrete repository for the ashes 


Dead Get New Resting Place 
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WY) Clear Skies — 
|Bring Relief 
To N. Japan 


SENDAI (Kyodo)—Clear skies 
brought relief yesterday morn- 


No Appe 


: al to Be Made 
On Crowley Acquittal 


A 14-month long dispute over the mysterious death of an 
American businessman was closed yesterday as the Tokyo District 


Prosecutors Office announced that it had decided not to appeal 
the June 22 acquittal of Joseph P. Crowley. 


The Tokyo District Court had cleared the 49-year-old former 


ing to northern Japan lashed 
by torrential rains since late! 
Wednesday. 


Warnings of rainstorms were 
lifted in at least one prefecture 
—Miyagi—in the Tohoku area. 
Weather was reported clearing 
in two other prefectures. 

Heaviest damage was report- 
ed in Fukushima where 600 
houses were inundated. In 
Miyagi, 414 hectares of farmland 
were under water. 

Both Fukushima and Yama- 
gata reported precipitation of 
140-160 millimeters, while the 
rainfall in Miyagi was 80-130 
st mae 


Meanwhile, three persons were 
reported killed yesterday morn- 
ing in Niigata. 


Police reports as of yesterda 
morning revealed: three dead, 
one missing 1,800 houses flooded 
in the prefecture. 


Precipitation in Niigata was 
given as 180-220 millimeters in 
the mountainous areas and 50 
to 70 in the lowlands. 


The Akano and Arakawa Ri- 
vers were reported to have 
swollen close to the danger 
point. 


tombstones of the Zoshi- 


Aomori Officials 
Invoke Polio Law 


AOMORI (Kyodo)—The Ao- 
mori Prefectural Government 
yesterday invoked the Infec- 
tious Disease Prevention Law 
to stamp out polio virus carriers 
and designated two districts of 
Hachinohe as polio outbreak 
centers. It was the first applica- 
tion of the law governing in- 
fantile paralysis in the country. 

The action followed the mass 
outbreak of 23 cases of infan- 
tile paralysis in the districts of 
Shirogane and Minato which 
have a combined population of 
about 5,000 families. 


The prefectural government 
is due to take unconcerted ac- 
tion for three straight days 
from Tuesday in an effort to ex- 
termfnate such virus carriers as 
rats and insects. 


Pilot Gives First-Hand 
Story of Okinawa Crash 


NAHA (AP)—Capt. John G.| this time, the cockpit was full 
Schmitt said Friday he head-| of smoke and fire. All the con- 
ed his smoking, explosion-| trols became completely useless. 
wracked fighter plane away) Since I could no longer control 
from the crowded city of Ishi-| the plane, I bailed out. After 
kawa before abandoning it last/ I bailed out the plane veered to 
Tuesday. the right from the course I had 

The F100 Super Sabre jet,| headed it and crashed into 
however, swerved and plunged| Ishikawa.” 


into the residential section of 
the Okinawan city of 30,000, BN non gp be — 
leaving 16 dead and 121 hurt in| coriier had said that the pilot 


its flaming wake. rything 
The young Air Force officer avi qr avoid poner mA aw 
described how, moments be. Ishikawa and would not have 
fore its death plunge, he had 
been able to control the stric 


by a mighty effort prevented 
_| ken supersonic fighter if he had 
the crippled fighter from plum cemained With i. 


meting into more thickly settl- 
Schmitt, who said he had 


ed Koza, Okinawa’a third larg- 
est city. many Okinawan friends, decilar- 
Schmitt, a 34-year-old pilot}ed “My personal feelings be- 
from Chalmers, Ind., has been|cause of these friendships 
makes this an even more per- 


criticized in the Japanese press 
sonal tragedy to me. This is 


for failing to remain with the 
plane a few seconds longer to| the first time in my 10 years of 
insure that it would not crash/| flying that I have been involv- 
into a populated area. ed in an accident. I will never 
In a statement issued through | cease to be sorry that this acci- 
the Air Force, Schmitt said that | dent happened and that the out- 
come was beyond my control” 


following a violent explosion “I 
The pilot said that a fire 


leveled the aircraft and headed 
it to the west of and away from | warning light flashed on at 1,200 
feet as he was taking off from 


first repository to be built in 
Japan. There is only one other 
such repository—one recently 
completed in Yokohama, 

The new three-story wing 
which cost ¥50 million has 
space for 3,950 urns whereas the 
old one-story structure had 
room for only 194. 

The price per compartment 
for a five-year period varies 
from ¥3,000 to ¥30,000 depend- 
ing on size and location. 

The new three-story building 
will be open for public viewing 
following opening ceremonies 
tomorrow. 

Application for grave space 
will be accepted from July 20. 
Only those who live in Tokyo 
are qualified to apply. 


QUIET, free from Town noise | 
INFORMAL, your Home in Tokyo | 
_ CONVENIENT, half way between | 


central Tokyo and Tokyo 
International Air Port 


REASONABLE RATES: 1,000 yen | 
up ! 


Reservations: Tel: 771-8177/9 


Ishikawa, toward the’ sea. By 
nearby Kadena Air Base. 


“I jettisoned my fuel tanks 
and pylons to lighten the air- 
craft and started a turn to come 
back and land into the wind at 
Kadena,” he said. “The fire 
warning lights went out when I 
reduced the power. As I turn- 
ed onto a final approach to a 
landing, the plane started a div- 
ing turn. On this heading and 
altitude I realized that I would 
crash into the Koza area. I add- 
ed power and retracted the land- 
ing gear, feeling at any second 
the aircraft might explode. By 
exercising all the controls, I was 
able to turn the aircraft slowly 
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GINBASHA 


Tamura-cho, 5-chome (on Ryokan Aye. between 
12th & 15th) Tel: 43-4655, 5665 


Recommended by Diners’ Club and American Express — 


away from the Koza area. I 
continued my turn hoping I 
could make the runway and not 
crash. At this point, the fire 
warning lights came on again, 
followed by a violent explo- 
sion.” 

At this juncture, Schmitt said 
he headed the plane toward the 
sea and away from Ishikawa. 
Then he jumped. 


Crash Probe Asked 
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Amertran 
F100 jet, which crashed into a 
school in Ishikawa last Tues- 
day, did not change its course 
after its pilot bailed out has 
spurred the Central Okinawa 
City, Town and Village Council 
to demand an investigation in- 
to the cause of the crash. 

The council also approved a 
resolution demanding compen- 
sation by the American Gov- 
ernment for the victims. 


Open daily 10 a.m.—7 p.m, 
Hibiya Park Corner, Tokyo 


Connecticut football star of res- 
| ponsiblity for the death of his 
| brother-inlaw T.A.D. Jones Jr. 
\in a suite of the -mperial Hotel 
'in Tokyo May 8, 1958. 


| Under the Japanese judicial 
\system permitting both defense 
‘and prosecution to appeal a 
|court ruling, the prosecutors 

had until midnight next Mon- 
| day to take the case to a higher 
| court. 


| The prosecutors’ office earlier 
indicted Crowley on the charge 
of inflicting fatal injuries on his 
brother-in-law in the Imperial 
Hotel suite they shared on the 
day in question. 


A three-judge panel of the 
court, however, upheld the con- 
tention of Crowley's lawyers 
that Jones had died of bruises 
and injuries while stumbling 
and falling in his room in a 
drunken state. The court declar- 
ing there was insufficient evi- 
dence to convict Crowley. 


Crowley, confident that the 
case would be quashed, left for 
the United States two days after 
his acquittal, promising that he 
would return if necessary. 


U.S. Explorer IV 
Sighted in Japan 


URAWA (Kyodo)—The U.S. 
Explorer IV, which had eluded 
observation for about a month, 
has been sighted by the Higashi 
Matsuyama Satellite Tracking 
Station. 

The U.S. earth satellite was 
sighted June 28 by moon watch- 
ers in Higashi Matsuyama, Sai- 
tama Prefecture and reported 
to the Tokyo Meteorological 
Agency. After studying the 
data submitted, the observatory 
has confirmed the object to be 
the missing satellite. 

The satellite was observed 
for about 10 seconds on the 
night of June 28 from 8:10:43 
o'clock at a declination of 8 de- 
grees 1 minute and right ascen- 
sion of 50.90 degrees, flying 
from a west to north direction. 
It had a brightness of a star 
of the fifth magnitude. 

The Tokyo Meteorological Ob- 
servatory has received reports 
dull. She added that the city | of similar sightings from track- 
had more goods immediately af-| ing stations in Okayama and 
ter the war than when she left Kumamoto prefectures. It has 
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Mrs. Parakeva J. Konovalo- 
va (center), an 80-year-old 
White Russian who arrived in 
Yokohama =yesterday from 
Harbin, is surrounded by her 
relatives. Clockwise: The old 
lady's granddaughters, Sanae 
and Hisako, her daughter 
Mrs. Thaisia Kaimi, and her 
grandson Yukio (back to 
camera). 


2 White Russians 
Arrive From Harbin 


YOKOHAMA—Two White 
Russian women arrived. here 
yesterday from .Harbin aboard 
the Royal Interocean Lines’ 
Tjiluwah to rejoin their fami- 
lies in Japan. 

Mrs. Parakeva Konovalova, 
80, and Miss Vera Levitskaya, 
49, were enabled to come to 
Japan through the help of the 
Church World Service. 

Mrs. Konovalova was greeted 
upon arrival by her daughter, 
Mrs. Thaisia Kaimi, and her 
grandchildren. They were re- 
united for the first time in five 
years. 

Miss Levitskaya has an elder 
sister who is married to a Japa- 
nese businessman. 

She said life in Harbin is very 


— 


there in May this year. She/| notified the Smithsonian Insti- 
also said the daily ration of'tute of the discovery of the 
black bread was 200 grams. satellite. 


U.S. Stewardess Devotes Life 
To Helping Foreign Students . 


Miss Norma Webb, stewardess 
of the Delta Airlines of the 
U.S., has been helping young 
European and Oriental students 
in the United States for the past 
15 years. She has given them 
financial help as well as home 
and friendship. 

Miss Webb is now on an 
eight-week trip to Japan, Hong- 
kong and other Asian countries 
and Europe to see the young 
men and women whom she as- 
sisted while they were in the 
United States. 

Here, she is waiting for the 
arrival of Ling Hong Lee, a/| 
Chinese medical doctor, whom | § 
she has assisted for nine years.| #. > 
Lee and Miss Webb will go to 
Hongkong*together, where Lee 
will visit his family. 

Miss Webb’s philanthropic! @ 
work started in 1944. In that 
year she was instrumental in 
bringing two Italian boys to the 
States to study. In 1949 she 
began to- take an interest in Lee 
who was then studying at 
Southwestern University in 
Memphis, Tenn. _ 

“I was contacted by the uni- 
versity and asked if I could do 
something for him as he had 
finished the two-year course 
there and had no means to con- 
tinue his study,” explained the 
stewardess, 

In 1954 she and her friend, 
Mrs. Frank ‘Tamborello, of 
Houston, Texas helped him 
‘through the four-year medical| where she will see her former 
school in Houston. protogees and return home to 
Lee is at present a resident ine work at the same air- 


Miss Webb has also given fi- 
nancial and other help to two 
German girls, a French girl and 
a Japanese girl, Miss Kyoko 
Tanabe, A Korean girl attend- 
ing Southwestern University is 
now being looked after by Miss 
Webb. 

Miss Webb believes foreign 
students in the States need en- 
couragement to adjust them- 
selves to a new life and learn 
the American way of life. 

The stewardess will visit 
Munich, Austria and Paris 


doctor of the Mayo Hospital in| line company at the end o 
Rochester, Minn. August. : 


MOTOMACHI SHOPPING CENTER’S 


SUMMER SALE 


Until JULY 15 


For every ¥100 cash purchase we'll give you 
one coupon. 


Five coupons entitle you to draw a lucky 
number from our “Bowl of Chance.” 


No blanks—Prizes in Cash or 
Goods for each drawing. 


MOTOMACHI CHAIN STORES | 
YOKOHAMA 
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Japan Conductor Coming 
Back With Vienna Orch. 


e under Vienna's best mas- 

ters, the young Japanese con- 
ductor Yoichiro Omachi is re 
turning home to Tokyo in Oc- 
tober — and in distinguished 
company. 
He hopes to arrive home with 
some acclaim as perhaps the 
youngest man ever to have con- 
ducted the Berlin Philharmonic 
and with applause for perfor- 
mances also in Vienna, Salz- 
burg and Bayreuth. 

He ig going as “Reiseleiter” 
(guide) to the famed Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra under 
ite director Herbert von Kara- 
jan when it undertakes a two- 
month tour that will take it 
from New Delhi to Hongkong 
and Japan, across the Pacific to 
Manila and Honolulu and then 
to San Francisco for a coast- 
to-coast tour- of the United 
States. 

Omachi will stay in his home- 
land when his Viennese friends 
and colleagues end their tour 
there Nov. 7. Then he will un- 
dertake guest conducting as- 


Omachi entered the Mozarteum 
course of ee under Igor 
Markewitch and in September 
of the same year entered the 
Vienna Academie and Arts and 
studied as kapelimeister under 
Prof. Hans Swarowsky and 
Von Karajan. Additionally he 
studied opera technique under 
Prof. Heinrich Schmidt of the 
Vienna State Opera and graduat- 
ed from this course with high 
marks in 1956. 

Subsequently he conducted 
concerts in the classical Vienna 
Concert Hall, 


Musikvereinssaal, in the 


Vienna Konzerthaus as well as’ 


on the Austrian radio. 

He also conducted at variour 
music festivals in Austria and 
in West Berlin. 

After his July 2 date with the 
Berlin Philharmonic, conduct- 
ing variations of i Haydn, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn and the 
Schubert Sth symphony, he is 
looking forward to appearing 
on Aug. 26 at the world-famed 
Bayreuth festival. There he 
will conduct a concert of Ja 
nese chamber music by T 


signments of orchestra, operaq Wayuzumi, and in September, 


and television in Japan—a 
career for which he oe ype 
himself here and elsewhere in 
Western Europe. 


Yoichiro Omachi, who will be 
28 on Aug. 22, is the bespectacl- 
ed, good-looking only son of 
textile executive Kozo Omachi 
and Nakako Omachi. He is un 
married. Tokyo-born, he enter- 
ed the Tokyo University of Arts 
after finishing high school. By 
this time he had studied violin 
and piano for seven years and 
at the ages of 10 and 11 di 


his kyo studies in June 1954 
he made his concert debut con- 
ducting the Tokyo Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Tokyo. 

Then, off to Austria in 1954, 


before going home, he will con- 


duct a big concert over Radio 
Vienna. 


‘Chinese Women Made 


To Cut Hair Short 

HONGKONG (UPI) — The 
Communists are forcing women 
mm China’s southern province of 
Kwangtung to “Ttalian” 
haircuts—but not for style rea 
sons. 

In several areas of Kwang- 
tung Communist officials have 
ordered women to trim their 
hair and to donate the hair to 
the State for use in making ar- 
tificial fertilizer, according to 
the right-wing agency China 
Union Press. 


teachers Austrian Dr. Karl Boehm, 


world famed Vanna Cute Ch a ee See 


known director. 


Vaccine Against Red Measles 
Found Experimental Success 


By RENNIE TAYLOR 
AP Science Writer 


SAN FRANCISCO—A vaccine 
which gives protection against 
red measles, one of the most 
widespread of the infectious dis- 
eases, has been produced exper!i- 
mentally. 

The vaccine is made from the 


It has been used beneficially 
on about 200 youngsters and 
has protected them for at least 
three years but it is not ready 
for general use. 

Dr. John M. Adams, who dis- 
covered this peculiarity of the 


demy of Pediatrics. Dr. Adams 
is from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles Medical 
School. 


In the initial test, Dr. Adams 


said, 165 children in a Califor- 
nia State Mental Hospital were 
vaccinated. Another 1,190 
youngsters were left unvaccinat- 
ed for purposes of comparison. 
Three years later an epidemic 
of red measles struck the hos- 
pital neighborhood. 

Only three of the vaccinated 
youngsters got measles. Among 
the unvaccinated 1,190 there 
were 70 cases of measles. 

Red measles, or rubeola, is 
the more severe kind of the 
two types of measles. The 
other is rubella, or German 


Aca- Measles. Red measles is con- 


tracted some time in life by 95 
per cent of the population. Dr. 
Adams said, but in most in 
stances it does no great harm. 


However, it now causes twice 
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ACROSS 
- Housewife, whose family likes home preserving, is likely to 
have a lot of — — — on hand. 

Shot of it might enliven a travel movie. 

Even a man used to handling one could suffer serious injury. 


CLUES 


Famous writer. 


For mother to be — — —, when being ordered about by 


her own child would be quite natural. 


Came together, 
A girl. 

Woody plant. 
laughing stock. 


quite helpless. 


Is always liable to have a distu 


Lay to be popular with many people, if patriotic. 


A woman -—- —- — a man’s life is liable to make him a 


rbing effect on people. 


On one you might cover quite a lot of ground. 
When men are out to — — — him, 


a weakling may be 


CLUES DOWN 


1, ,j Immerses. 

24! 

Entertain. 

Glut or overfill. 


od-—---—- 


A low, mo 
A small child. 
Might help 


would be exceptional. 
Young animal 


The excitement of it can be quite 


Driving a car on eo oe eye you would iikely find this 
most disconcerting, if c at hand. 
sound of pain. 


After you've — — — the victim of a road accident, you 
may well tend to drive more carefully 


Should, of course, be convincing in a historical movie. 
Any very poor pérson may well be glad of the gift of some 


some people. 


to stop a cattle stampede. 
A boxer who had had a hundred fights and lost — — — 


SHould have a cheering effect on the people concerned. 


The clue words “for every- 
one” point to SATIN, for 
“has a 


a Latin can have “beauty 

and appeal” only for those 
who understand it. Regard- 
ing prayer and worship, it 
should be matins, not matin. 


for” the “field” 
PONY in it. Pone is remote. 


HOLD not hole. There may 
be some questior of “wheth- 
er a player can HOLD out,” 
but to hole generally refers 
to a golfer and it is known 
that a golfer “can (eventu- 
ally) hole out” (defined as 
“to drive the ball into a 
‘“hole”). The question is 


14. 


“whether” he “can hole out” - 


’ within a certain number of 
strokes. 


TOPIC not tonic. 
pleasant” TOPIC, 
there is no such 
“an” altogether 
ant” tonic—only 
pleasant” tasting 
the tonic effect 
pleasant. 


OLD not odd. If he hoards 
“bits of string” he must ac- 
cumulate quite a stock of it, 
in which form it would no 
longer consist of merely odd 
“bits.” OLD, yes. 


15. “An un- 
yes; but 
thing as 
“unpleas- 
“an wun- 
one, for 
must be 


18. 


not mention where the “ad- 
miral” is located. He may 
have an operational “task 
force” under his command, 
in which case, he and the 
“airmen” of a carrier could 
already be at sea. SEE is 
best for this definite clue. 
Set is poor. 


SHOUT not shoot. SHOUT is 
more apt for the clue word 
“command,” since, in “milli- 
tary” parlance, the “com- 
mand” would be “fire,” not 
“shoot.” 

IRELAND not Iceland. The 
clue implies that this is not 
of great “importance,” but 
does have “some importance 
to. the country’s economy.” 
The [Icelandic fishing 


21. 


. HAND not hang. The clue 
word “up” points to HAND 
Strictly speaking, one hangs 
“the pictures” rather than 

. hangs them “up.” 

CLUES DOWN 

2. DEN not pen. “It is” neces- 

sary “for” him “to have ink 


have “.k in” his DEN. 

6. SOIL not soul. Manure, 
etc, “will” undoubtedly 
“enrich the” SOM. But 
“there are” no “things that 
wili” - “enrich 
the” soul (Le. anybody's 
soul), as tt people are 
not mentally recep- 
tive. . 


8 NOVICE not notice. The 


characteristic of “boldness” 
is better attributed to a per- 
son (NOVICE) than to a 
notice. You have bold letter- 


ing, for example, or bold 


,as many deaths as polio, and 


sometimes results in a form of 
encephalitis, or brain infection, 
Dr. Adams reported. 


. SEE not sea. The clue does - 


, No Winner 
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wording, rather than a bold 
notice. . 


SHOTS not shoes, 
shows. SHOTS is best, for 


11, or 

“training camp” as, for ex- 

ample, well-placed SHOTS 

in gunnery practice or a 

“good” rifle SHOT. Surely, 
“army personnel in” or out 
of “camp will” always “look 
upon good shops or shows 
with favor.” Boots, rather 
than shoes, would be more 
to the point for “training 
camp. ”” 

. LOTION not potion. Very 
true of LOTION (defined as: 
“a watery liquid containing 
insoluble medicinal mat- 
ter”). A potion, however, 
may or may not contain 
medicine. It might, for ex- 
ample, refer to a poisonous 
drink which is not “medi- 
cinal.” Motion and notion 
are remote. 

MOUTH not youth. At best 

(defined as: “under the best 

circumstances”) a youth 

“may” actually be “strong” 

and “determined.” A 

MOUTH cannot be so, but 

“it may possibly have _ 

strong determined look,” in 

the sense that it suggests 

these qualities, “befitting a 

good businessman.” 

. DUES not duel. The idea’of 
“settling” debts or dues is 
apt. “As a matter of honor” 
it is more a case of “settl- 
ing” the issue (by dueling) 
than of “settling” the duel. 
Duet is too vague. 

. SHADE not shake or shape. 
The clue speaks of some 
thing that 


17. 


—— of manufacturing 
utter,” pointing to SHADE 
(defined as: “to protect from 
heat and light”). “To shake 
it” meaning, “butter,” is 
incorrect—it’s the milk and/ 
or cream that’s shaken. It’s 
the packaging of the “but- 
ter,” not the “manufactur- 
ing process,” wherein the 
“butter” is shaped. Share 
and shave ar? not good. 


SCREENS 
Obi & - Paintings 


“part of the | Ame 


—Bands of Japan. 
10:05—Stars of Jazz, 10 Up Beat 
Saturday Night, 11 :05—Let’s 
ll: t Stand. 


TRANSISTOR RADIO 


The Pioneer and Leader of the 
Transistor Industry in Japan 


SONY CORPORATION 


JAPANESE STATIONS 
JOAK “20 Kes.) JOAB (690 Kes.) 
JOKR (590 Kes.) JOQR (1,130 Kes.) 
JOZ, J0Z2, JOZ3, (3,925 6053 & 
9,595 Kes.) JOLF (1,310 Kes.) JORF 
SE cage mew 

to Notice 
(Sublet Svpfiog , 


7:00-7:28 — Foster Album: Nelson 


(Rachmaninov), 
Pro Musica Orch. (AB)* 

$:05-8:20—Tropical Rhythm. (RF).* 
8:05-8 :30-—-Symphony No. 92 in G, 
“Oxford” (Haydn), Berlin Phil. 


Announcements 


THE AMERICA-JAPAN SOCIETY 
will hold a luncheon meeting on 
Tuesday, eS See 
Club of Japan, Marunouchi 

honor of Mr. Forest B. Scott, pres- 

ident of the Japan Society of Seat: 
tle and Mr. Overton, exe- 
cutive director of the Japan So- 
ciety of New York. Other guests 


ON SUNDAY, JULY 5 as an addi- 
tion to the regular “Seven Wond- 
ers of Tokyo” tour, there will be 
an opportunity to see the interest- 
ing decorations for the Tanabata 
(Star Festival) Festival. The tour 
includes (1) Tokyo Tower, (2) Bud- 
dhist-sutra reading ceremony at a 
temple where there are 500 cary- 
ings of Buddhist monks (3) nailless 
farm-house restaurant where tem- 
pura and other Japanese meals are 
served and interesting Japanese 
folk dances are shown (4) 80,000 
pound stone roof at the Folk Art 
Museum (5) 84,000 stone statues of 
Buddhist guardian god for chil- 
dren and travelers (6) an alley of 
stone lanterns dedicated by feudal 
lords at Toshogu Shrine (7) world's 
largest paintings at the colorful 
Asakusa Temple. Besides the Seven 
Wonders, 30 places of interest in- 
cluding a wedding ceremony hall 
will be visited. Bus leaves Maru- 
nouchi Hotel at 10 a.m. and re- 
turns at 5 p.m. Fee ¥2,500 includ- 
ing luncheon. Reservations can be 
made by calling any JTB offices 
including Kanto br in AN Office (tel. 
23-1688), at the Imperial Hotel ar- 
cade (tel. 59-6001) Nikkatsu Build- 
ing (tel. 27-2520), Old Marunouchi 
Bidg. (tel. 20-2181) and at the en- 
trance of the south pier, Yokohama 

- 2-8724). Or contact any JTB 

tary ou as 

Yokosuka (tel. N.B. 4222), “yy 

roma og Fuchu (A.B. tel. 
44079), " 9496-2325 

. a Gut mm ( ) and 

YOKOHAMA YACHT CLUB will 
present a film on Queen Elizabeth 
I's trip through Canada 

. “Trooping 


served at 5:30 p.m. W250. 
phone 2-1505 for reservations. 


Beg ee “ey 


, BH. Unde (ten.), 
A. Varnay (sop.), others, 
Music 
(AB).* 2:05-3:00—Popular Music: 
Anthony Perkins, Shoji Suzuki 
& Rhythm Ace, others. (RF)* 

3:05-4:00—Ballet Suite “Coppelia” 
(Delibes), Phil. Promenade Orch.; 
Espania (Chabrier), Lamoureux 
Orch. (RF).* 3:10-4:00—Symphony 


No. 4 in B fiat, Op. 60 (Bee- 
thoven); Excerpts from “Swan 
Lake” (Tchaikovsky), Tokyo Phil 
. Sym. Orch. (AK) 
4:00-4:55—Popular Music: Three 
Suns, Doris Day, Walter Schu- 
mann Chorus, others. (QR).* 4:30- 
5:00—-Popular Music. (RF)* 


5:00-5:30—Violin Music Collection: 
D. Oistrakh, Philadelphia Orch. 
(JOzZ)* 
News, David 
(AB).* 6:05-6:30—Chorus 
Tokyo Radio Choir. 
6 :30-7 :00—Vocal Concert: 
H. Nishio, M. Yamazaki, Maki 
. (AB) 
Music. (AB).* 
7:00-9:00—Comic Opera “Bell of 
Corneville” (Planquet), Paris 
Mixed Voice Chorus, Paris Sym. 
Orch. (Standby) (JOZ).* 7:10-9:30 
~—Popular Music (Standby) (RF). 
7:55-8:20—Popular Music: M. Aki- 


Shiraki & All Stars, X. Saijo & 
West Liners, S. Ohara & Bilue 
Coats, Toshio Oida, Nobuo Hara, 
Three Graces, others. (AB) 
9:10-9:40—Popular Music: Trio 


(KR). 
Clarinet in A, 
Duques Quartet, others. 
9 :30-10 :00—Concerto for Violin in 
D Min., Op. 41 (Sibelius), Shige- 
ru Toyama (violin), NFC Sym. 
Orch. (LF) 

10:30-11:00—Cantata (Bach); 

(alto), 

Sym. Orch. 


11:15-11:30—Excerpts from Coppelia 
(Delibes), St. Louis Sym. Orch. 
(JOZ).* 11 :20-12:00—Popular Mu- 
sic Hit Parade. (RF).* 11:40-11:55 
—Latin American Music. (AK).* 
11:45-12:15—Populer Music. (KR)* 
AFTFER MIDNIGHT 
12:00-12:30—Popular Music. (RF).* 
12:05-1:30—Ballet Suite “Petrou- 
chka” (Stravinsky), 


etc., 


Sym. 
Orch. (QR).* 12:15-1:15—English 
Hour: News; Popular Music Re- 
quests, Dinah Shore, Bing Crosby 
others. (KR).* 12:30-1:00—Jazz. 
(RF)* 


NHK-FM (87.3 MC) 
6: pe p.m.—Popular Music Con- 
Gordon MacRae, Van 

Orch.; others.* 


New York Building 
- |Big Culture Center 


Ow YORK (Kyodo-Reuter) 
—An ambitious eg is under 
way here to rep the hallow- 

shrines of New York's 


yh 
*—Records 


cultural life with a great). 


auditoria on a i12-acre site in 
central Manhattan. 

By July 1963, the Lincoln 
Center for the performing arts 
will have become a city land- 


20-| mark on this ground, rivaling P 
the Rockefeller Center and the 


United Nations building as a 
tourist attraction. Round its 
airy plaza will be clustered the 
Philharmonic Hall, the Metro- 
politan Opera House, the Juil- 
liard School for Advanced 
Study of all the performing arts, 
a repertory theater, a dance 
and operetta theater, a library- 
museum for the performing arts 
which will contain a children’s 
theater, and a chamber music 
and recital hall, 

It will be situated at Lincoln 
Square—a block west of Central 
Park and three blocks north- 
west of Columbus Circle. The 
Lincoln Center will take up 
thrée and a half city blocks. 

It entails the transfer of 
1,528 families, pushing back the 
border of the squalid Puerto 
Rican section of New York. 
Already 1,364 of the families 
have been found new homes. 

The cost of the Lincoln 
Center will be $75 million. More 
than $46 million have been col- 
lected in grants and contribu- 
tions from foundations, corpora- 
tions and individuals, of which 
New York has more ‘than most 
cities. 

The seven air-conditioned 
halls will have a combined seat- 
ing capacity of 11,600. The 
architects are p wider 


Aq | Seats with more leg room be- 


cause studies have shown that 
the average person in the iast 


Acoustics are considered vi- 
tally important and comparative 
studies and tests have been 


be | Made in 30 of the world’s lead- 
Please | ing concert halls to guide the 


center’s experts. 


GUEST 


For Reservations: 


Chinese Restaurant 
The Best One in Tokyo 


50, Sakurada-cho, Azabu 
Chinese Embassy. Open Daily: 11 a.m.-10:30 p.m. 
2963 


HOUSE 


Ss Gam We. ene to 
Tel: 48-0764, 


_| 1:00-2:30—Kabuki: 


TELEVISION 


SINR RMIT 


Today's TV Choice 

12:15-12:45 p.m.—Musical Show: 
with Dark Ducks Quartet, 
Three Bubbles, Shigenori 
Ohara & Biuve Coats, others. 
(ch. 8) 


“Natsuma- 
tsuri Kisobushi Kenkajo” with 
Gonjuro Kawarazaki, others, 
from Shinjuku Daiichi Thea- 
ter, Tokyo (ch. 1) 


2:30-3:00—Musical Show: with 
Izumi Yukimura, Tomoko Ta- 
kara, Misao Nakahara, Yuki- 
ji Asaoka, others; from Festi- 
val Hall, Osaka. (ch. 6) 


7:00-7:30-—U_S. Movie: “Bat 
Masterson” (in Japanese) (ch. 
10) 


9:15-9:45—Musical Anecdote: 9 
Variations; Trio for Piano in 
C Min. (Beethoven), with 
Ingrid Otsuki (piano), Jupiter 
Piano Trio. (ch. 3) 

9:30-10:00—-U.S. Movies: “High- 

(in English) 


way Patrol” 
(ch. 1) 
10:10-10:40—U.S. Movie “If I 
Had a Million” (in Japanese) 
ch. 8) 
See calendar on sports page for 
televised sports events. 


(Ch. 1) NHK (JOAK-TV) 
7:00 am.—News, 7:25—Vocal Solo, 
7:55—Overseas News 
12:00 p.m—News, 12:15 — Popular 
Songs, 12:40—Cooking Memo, 
12:55—Overseas Report 
1:00—Stage Play, 
Daiichi Theater 
2:30—Japan Students Field and 
Track Meet, from Okayama 
Pref. 


6:00—CGartoon Movie, 6:07—Drama 


7:00—News, 7:15—Pro. Baseball, 
Chunichi vs. Hanshin 


Hig 
10:00—News, 10: 


(Ch. 3) NHK (JOBK-TV) 
1:55 p.m.—Teacher’s Hour, 1:30~— 
PTA Hour 
7:30—News from This Week 
8:30—Talk on Kiso River 


9:15—Piano Concert (Beethoven) 


—————, 


(Ch. 4) NTV (JOAX-TV) 
7:00 a.m.—News, 7:45—Telenews 
12:00 oe —News, 12:40— Women's 

News 
1:00—Cooking Meme, 1:15—Stage 
Play, from Shochiku Engeijo 
2:50—Stage Play, from Tokiwaza 
6:15—Amateur Singing Contest, 
6:45—News Fiaeshes, 
International News 
700—Drama, 7:30—Pro Baseball, 
Fyojin vs. Hanshin 
ane hs Events, 9:25—Sports 
ews 


10:00—Drama, 10:55—Weekly News 


(Ch. 6) KRT (JOKR-TV) 
7:10 am.—Sports Fiashes, 7:50— 
Overseas News 
12:00 p.m.—News, 1¢:15—Comeds 
1:15—Musical Drama, Mari Miyagi 
2:30—Music Parade, Imimi Yuki- 
mura, Tomoko Takara, from 
Festival Hall 
5:00—Movie, 5:50—Asahi News 
6:00—Cartoon Movie, 6:15—Drama 
7:00—Personality Parade, 7:30— 
Drama 
8:00—Movie “Lassie,” 
“Lone rg Set 
9:45—News, 9:55—Spo 
11:05—Screen mieten. 
Overseas News 


(Ch. 8) FUJI (JOCX-TV) 
11:25 a.m.—Cooking Memo, 11:45— 
Telenews 
12:00 pm.—Magic Salon, 
Dark Ducks Show, 
Sports News 
1:00—Holiday Cooking Memo, 1:20— 
Stage Play, from Tokiwaza 
6:00—Overseas News, 6:45—Tele- 
7:00—Drama, 7:30—Movie 
8:00—Toshiba Theater 


8 :30—Movie 


News 
11:20~ 


12:45— 


9:15—Variety Show, 9:45—News, 
9 :55—Sports 

10 :00—Entertainment Highlight. 
10:10—Movie “If You Had a 
Million” 


(Ch. 10) NET (JOEX-TV) 
10:00 a.m.—Handicraft for Stud- 
ents, 10:45—Children’s Hour 
12:00 pm. — News, 12:15—Lunch- 
time Chorus, 12:45—Cooking 


Memo 
6:00—Drama, 6:30—Movie, 6:45— 
News 


—Pro ball 
1C :00—Overseas News, 10:06—Sports 
News, 10:15—Drama 


SCREEN AND STAGE 


GRANT HEIGHTS: Ten Days to 


NORTH CAMP DRAKE: The Last 
ate (Mickey Rooney, Clifford 


TACHIKAWA WEST: The Law and 
Jake Wade (Robert Taylor, Pat- 
Owens). 


ricia 

WASHINGTON HEIGHTS: Viva 
Zapata ( Brando, Jean 
Peters). 


HIBIYA: The Last Mile, 11, 12:50, 
2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 8:19. 

[IMPERIAL THEATER: South Seas 
Adventure, 1, 4 & 7 p.m. (10 a.m. 
Sundays & Holidays). . 

MARUNOUCHI TOHO: Red River, 
ll, 12:50, 2:40, 4:30, 6:20, 8:10, 
(9:30 a.m. Sundays). 

NEW TOHO: Sait-on Jamais, 11:10, 
1:40, 3:45, 5:50, 7:50, (9:10, 11:35, 

1:40, 3:45, 5:50, 7:50, Sundays). 

CALAZA: Sfida, 11:30, 1:35, 3:40, 

5:45, 7:50. 

SHIBUYA KOKUSAI: God's Little 
Acre, 11:23, 3:46, 8:09: The Quiet 
American, 9:17, 1:40, 6:03, until 


July 10. 
SHIBUYA PANTHEON: A King 
in New York, 10:55, on, 3:55, 7. 


HIBUYA SCALAZA: Sissi; Quand 
Sennera Midi; 10:08, 2:02, 5:56, 
until July 7. 


SHIBUYA TOKYU: River Pirates; 
Tonka; 10:20, 11:45, 3:05, 6:25, 
until July 9. 

SHINJUKU TOKYU: River Pirates; 
Tonka; 9:25, 12:25, 3:45, 7:05, until 


July 9. 

SHINJUKU GEKIJO: Sissi; Quand 
Sonnera Midi; 10:20, 2:25, 6:30, 
until July 7. 

SHINJUKU MILANOZA: A 
in New York, 10:55, 12:50, 3:55, 7. 

SHOCHIKU ACADEMY: God’s Lit- 

11:25, 3:45, 8:05; The, 

American 1:25, 5:45; 

until July 10. 


SHOCHIKU CENTRAL: Warlock, 
11:55, 2:35, 5:15, 745, (9440 a.m. 
Sundays). 


SHOCHIKU PICCADILLY: Middle 
of the ia 10:25, 12:30, 2:55. 


TOKYO: Chokolisa 
(documentary, in Japanese), 10:05, 


11:30, 1:35, 3:40, 5:45, 7:50, (11:30, 
1:35, 3:40, 5:45, 7:50). 

TOKYO GEKIWO: Gigi, 11:55, 2:35, 
5:15, 7:45, (9:45 a.m. Sundays). 
UENO TOKYU: River Pirates; 
jy 9:20, 12:25, 3:50, 7:15, until 

9 
YURAKUZA: Les 


Miserables, 1 : 
on 6:40, (8:30, 11:50, 3:15, 4:00, 


undays). 


YOKOHAMA 
BILL CHICKERING: Ten Days to 
(Sterling Hayden, Grace 


Saint). 


Fury 
Woodward). 
SCALAZA: Al Capone, 11:10-1:25, 
3:30, 5:35, 7:40, until’ July 7. 
nae Sissi; 10:40, 2:13, 
Midi, 12:20, 


group, until July 28. 


MELJIZA: Kabuki, Part I: 11 a.m 
“Gedatsu,” “ 
Part II: 
pore” 
__ Troupe, until July 25. 


ORIENTAL CURIOS, 
PAINTED SCREEN 


No. 14, Zaimoku-che, Azabu, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. Tel. 48-0720 


1. A Picturesque 


Scene 


2. Excellent Accommodations 
3. Enjoy delicious sea food 
al Moderate Mocerate Prices 


~ GAMAGOR! gm 
AICHI KEN 
_ TEL. 2145/6 


=" GAMAGORI HOTEL 


5 Bes arlo 


Lavish Revues 


by more than 40 
Glamour Dancers ° 
Nightly! ! 


ALWAYS 
JAPAN'S TOP BAND 
T. MIYAMA’s 
New Herd 


Namiki St. 7 Ginza Nishi, 
Tokyo. 
Phone (57) 5671—5 


By Jolita 
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United States 


Ambassador Sends Greetings 
To the People of Japan 


By DOUGLAS MACARTHUR U 


US. Ambassador to Japan 


I am indeed happy, on Amer- 
ican Independence Day, to have 
the opportunity to extend to the 
people of Japan the warm good 
wishes and friendly greetings 
of the le of the United 
States. Japan and America are 
in many respects interdepend- 
ent. The Japanese and Ameri- 
can peoples aiso share many of 
the same basic objectives, fore- 
most among which is their com- 
mon dedication to the ya go 
of peace with justice and free 
dom for all’ peoples. 

For all Americans throughout 
the world, the Fourth of July 
is a day of rejoicing. However, 
this July Fourth is a very s 
clal occasion, for today the 4oth 
star, for the new State of Alas- 
ka, is added to the American 


hundred and y gp a 
_— ago—on July 4, 1776—an 
istoric up of delegates from 
13 colonies gathered in Phila- 
delphia as a Continental Con- 
= and adopted the Declara- 
of Independence. 7 80 
doing they proclaimed the birth 
of a new nation—the United 
States of America. 


Adam’s Prediction 

John Adams, one of the lead- 
ers in the Continental Congress, 
who was later to become the 
second President of the United 
States, was so moved by the oc- 
casion that he predicted that 
it would be remembered as “the 
most memorable epoch in the 
history of America.” .He wrote 
to his wife: “I am apt to 
believe that it will be celebrat- 
ed by succeeding ,generations 
as the great anniversary festi- 
val. It ought to be commemorat- 
ed as the day of deliverance, 
by solemn acts of devotion to 
God Almighty. It ought to be 
celebrated by pomp and parade, 
with shows, games, sports, guns, 
bells, bonfires, and illumina- 
, from one end of this con- 


tinent to the other, from this 
time ; 


forevermore.” 

John Adams’ hope has been 
realized. The Fourth of July is, 
for Americans, a joyous time 
for picnics, parades, and fire- 
works. But it is also a time for 
sober reflection upon the re- 
br gern ape that all free peo- 

e must assume if they are to 
remain free. 

The men who founded the 
United States of America were 
seeking to build a new nation 
for themselves and their de- 
scendants where there would 


: 


be freedom and opportunity for 
all. More than that, they were 
men of faith, conducting a 
great experiment in human 
liberty, the impact of which has 
been felt throughout the world. 


The Declaration 


The Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the noblest of America’s 
state papers, written the 


brilliant scholar and practical 
farmer, Thomas Jefferson, and 
signed by him 


and 66 other 


Douglas MacArthur II 


leaders of the new republic, 
laid down certain principles 
basic to freedom. 

The document said: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain unaliena- 
ble Rights, that among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pur- 
suit of Happiness. That to 
secure these — Govern- 
ments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

It went on to state that when- 
ever a government becomes 
“destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter 
or abolish it, and to institute 
new Government.”, 

These were bold words, in- 
deed, for a handful of colonists 
living along ‘the eastern sea- 
board. of a vast continent still 
mostly an uncivilized wilder- 
ness. But these Founding Fa- 
thers had a strength that comes 
from unity of purpose. They 
held a firm belief in the dignity 
of man and were dedicated to 
the ideal of freedom. They 
created a republic on the con- 
viction that it is possible for 
human beings to govern them- 


selves without abuse or in- 


justice. 
The princi that guided 
these early Americans are as 


valid now as they were in 1776. 
These principles are still shared 
by free men everywhere, at this 
time when liberty and personal 
freedoms are threatened by an 
imperialism peculiar to our 
times. 

I refer, of course, to. Com- 
munist imperialism, which a» 
sumes many forms. Sometimes 
it works openly and brutally, 
as in the case of Hungary and 
Tibet—sometimes it works de 
viously and secretly through 
penetration or control of what 
appear to be legitimate organi- 
zations in such fields as labor 
or intellectual endeavor. But 
always it works in a sinister 
and ruthless fashion. 

However, along with the de 
velopment of this new Com- 
munist imperialism which seeks 
to enslave peoples, there has 
happily been a corresponding 
movement in the world toward 
greater freedom. One major 
phenomenon of the 20th centu- 
ry has been the emergence of 
almost 40 peoples from colonal 
dependence to independent na- 
tional status. . 

These peoples—more than 
800 million of them—have a na- 
tural and determined desire not 
only to safeguard the political 
freedom they gained after long 
struggle, but also to create a 
better way of life for them- 
selves and their children. 


Concerted Efforts 

Americatts feel a strong kin- 
ship with these newly independ- 
ent peoples because we, too, 
faced the same problems they 
are facing... When the United 
States emerged from depend- 
ent colonial status 183 years 
ago, we were an underdevelop- 
ed agricultural country, heavily 
dependent upon Europe for 
manufactured poor We sorely 
lacked capital and _ technical 
know-how. 

The history of the United 
States would have been far dif- 
ferent if private enterprise with 
its capital and technical skills 
had not come to America to 
help in our economic develop- 
ment and if skilled artisans 
from Europe and elsewhere had 
not migrated to our shores. If 
these things had not happened, 
we would still be an under- 
developed nation. 

Today, the United States is 
no longer a small band of 13 
struggling states, but a world 


A spectacular fireworks display illuminates the sky near the 


Washington Monument in Washington, PD. C. Fireworks are a 
part of the city’s annual July the Fourth celebrations. 


power with acknowledged re- 
gr ny or We have learm 


the hard way that isolation- 


ism does not pay, and that a 
peaceful, stable world can be 
achieved only through the con- 
certed effort of all free nations. 

President Eisenhower has 
said; “For the past four decades, 
the primary goal of American 
foreign policy—overriding all 
others—has been to bring about 
a peace in which every nation 
may. confidently progress, each 
in its own way, toward a bet- 
ter life for all its people.” 

Int'l Cooperation 

To help bring about this 
peaceful world of which the 
President speaks, we have 
worked with many nations in 
many ways. We have given 
full and wholehearted support 
to the United Nations. We have 
strongly opposed the use or 
threat of force as means of 
settling international disputes, 
and have urged that interna- 
tional differences be settled by 
peaceful means so that interna- 
tional peace and security are 
not threatened. We have work- 
ec unstintingly for a dependa- 
ble disarmament agreement 
which would lighten the pres- 
ent crushing burden of defense 
costs which free nations must 
bear to ensure their security 
against Communist aggression. 
We have favored liberal trade 


policies. And we have carried 
on a worldwide program of eco- 


nomic assistance and coopera- 
tion. 


Indeed since 1946, the United 
States has provided about $79,- 
000 million in assistance of var- 
jous kinds to other nations. At 
the same time, American private 
firms have invested about $37,- 
000 million abroad. This has 
been an outflow of capital—and 
of accompanying technical skills 
unprecedented in history. 

But even «60, the United 
States knows the folly of trying 
to measure mutual aid programs 
in monetary terfhs. e have 
willingly contributed heavily to 
mutual aid programs because 
we continue to believe that men 
are indeed endowed by their 
Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights, including the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, which can only 
be attained in free societies. 

And by helping other free na- 
tions to develop their economies 
and to strengthen their security 
and independence, we are ac- 
tually serving our own enlight- 
ened self-interest. But, at the 
same time we are also making 
a contribu toward a better 
world, where eventually there 
will be not only peace—but 
with justice, freedom, and a 
better way of life for all peo 
ples. 
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Americans Salute Freedom 
With Nationwide Rejoicing 


By OLGA MOORE 


It is the smell of hot, butter- 
ed pop corn and gunpowder. It 
is fried chicken and band mu- 
sic. It is baseball and the 
fierce heat of midsummer. It 
is the roll of drums and the 
thunder of patriotic oratory. It 
is the thud of marching boots 
and the clatter of horses’ hoofs, 
the whoops of small boys and 
the companionable barking of 
their s; it is the town’s pret- 
tiest girl posing majestically as 
Columbia on a _ red-white-and- 
biue parade float while the live- 
liest girl steps smartly in the 
brief skirts of a majorette; it 
is the rivalry between the Boy 
Scouts and the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars and the Elks Lodge 
to win the Chamber of Com- 
merce prize for the best march- 
ing unit; it is a sea of waving 
flags and festooned bunting; it 
is millions of stars exploding 
against the night sky from the 
fireworks in the city park. It 
is the Fourth of July in the 
United States. 


It is the most exuberant of all 
American holidays, for it is a 
salute to freedom. It honors the 
day the Continental congress, 
a group of weary delegates 
from 13 war-battered “united 
colonies” adopted the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, 
the day that ended the coun- 
try’s life as a group of colonies 
and marked its birth as a na- 
tion. 


Early Celebrations 

The adoption of the Declara- 
tion was celebrated by the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia on the follow- 
ing Monday, July 8, by a mass 
mee in Independence 
Square—Philadelphia at that 
time was the seat of the Con: 
tinental Congress. The Declara- 
tion was read from a platform. 
Bells rang all day, cannon fired 
salutes, and brigades ded. 
Mrs. Deborah Logan, who lived 
in a house facing the square, 
reported coldly that the audi- 
ence was “not composed of the 
most respectable class of peo- 
ple.” But her sympathies may 
have been still with Britain and 
she may have regarded inde- 
pendence as a low sort of state. 

A year later the celebration 
was more organized. Congress 
adjourned for the day, there 
were bonfires in the streets and 
fireworks at night. The war- 
ships in the river flew flags 
from every mast, and at one 
o'clock \the men were ordered 
aloft, taking stations in the rig- 
ging and giving a striking im- 


pression of companies standing 
at attention in the sky. ~Each 
of the ships fired a salute of 
thirteen guns. A community 
dinner was served at three 
o'clock to music furnished by 
a band of captured Hessian mer- 
cenaries. Between the frequent 
toasts, soldiers stationed outside 
the tavern fired continuous vol- 
leys, and followed the feast 
with a parade. 


Boy’s Holiday 

Celebrated by all, the Fourth 
of July is supremely the small 
boy’s holiday compounded of 
the thundering  brassbands, 
picnic food, and general excite- 
ment. He wakes up in an ec- 
stasy of expectation. He bounds 
out of bed and tensely scans the 
sky—rain would spoil the family 
picnic and prevent the fireworks 
display. It would drench his uni- 
form if he marches with the Boy 
Scout band in the parade. He 
rushes around the neighborhood 
to see how everyone else is go- 
ing to celebrate the day, and to 
show off the firecrackers his 
uncle has sent him. 


His excitement mounts as the 
first roll. of drums announces 
that the parade has formed. He 
and his sisters dance up and 
down as the procession bumps 
down the street, the police 
chief's horse prancing and fret- 
ting at the sound of bugles; 
the fraternal lodges and busi- 
nessmen’s organizations march- 
ing triumphantly out of step; 
little girls in stiffiy starched 
white dresses waving red-white- 
and-blue flags as earnestly as if 
the fate of the nation hung on 
veteran’s groups marching, some 
of them with limps; the aging 
veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war; remembering perhaps 
the charge of San Juan Hill and 
the malarial swamps of Cuba; the 
prosperous, middle-aged veter- 
ans of World War I, leaving 
their committee meetings, their 
banks and farms and fishing 
boats for a day to remember 
Saint-Mihiel; the young veter- 
ans of World War II, just start- 
ing business or recently mar- 
ried, keeping step solemnly as 
they think again of Anzio or 
Normandy or Guadalcanal. 


Back in the boy’s home there | 


is a bustle of preparation for the 
picnic—there is always a picnic 
on this day. There are large 
community picnics.in the city 
park, and small family picnics 
everywhere. 

If he lives in one of the fish- 
ing villages along the New Eng- 


land coast, the pienic is lable 
to be a clambake. After a cou- 
ple of hours of swimming, he 
and his brothers and sisters 
rush around, 
seaweed to line the 
pit which has been dug in the 
sand to hold the fire. He watch- 
es with watering mouth as 
clams, lobsters, and corn are 
cooked in the steam. 

If he lives in a southern state 
where the July heat has reached 
its sweltering zenith, he knows 
the picnic lunch will end with 
great, pink, ice-cold wedges of 
watermelon, eaten in the shade 
of live oaks and mimosa. 

If his home is in one of the 
cattle-raising western states, he 
will cling breathlessly to a fence 
and watch the lean and wiry 
cow-punchers, his current he- 
roes, showing off their skill at 
calf-roping and broncho-riding, 
for rodeos are the order of the 
day there, | 

If he lives down near the 
Mexican border, he may see a 
fiesta, with cock-fighting, and 
with brilliant-skirted dancers 


twirling that evening in the 
plaza, - 


Baseball, Fireworks 

In almost every community 
there will be a baseball game 
in the afternoon, for it is fi 
that this most American 
games should be played on this 
most American of days. Maybe 
the high school will be playing 
against the alumni, or two civic 
organizations like the Rotary 
Club and the Lions Club will be 
playing each other, or one town 
will be playing a neighboring 
town, but there will be a game, 
and the boosters will work 
themselves into a frenzy of 
partisanship, no matter how hot 
the day. 

And at night, wherever he is, 
he will watch the fireworks. He 
may watch the municipal dis- 
play in the park, or he may 
gather with his own family in 
the back yard, while his father 
and young uncles, with many 
admonitions of caution, show 
him how to run with the whir- 
ling pinwkeels and how to light 
the sparklers and giant fire- 
crackers. 

It is doubtful that he serious- 


of 
Thomas Jefferson or the cost of 
the freedom he is now celebrat- 
ing, but at least he is carrying 
out John Adams’s hope that the 
day would become “the great an- 
niversary festival.” 


TOKYO. 


MAERSK LINE 


OFFICES IN JAPAN: 


YOKOHAMA | SHIMIZU NAGOYA 
(9) 6671/4 


(2) 6111/5 


OSAKA 
(26) 6391/7 


(3) 964 
1/6 (3) 1664/5 | 


! Felicitations 


to 


- THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


and 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


on their . 


Independence Day 


Today it is not only the citizens of the United States, but millions of 
people throughout the world who find hope and inspiration in the 
magnificent message of freedom and dignity of mankind that was = 
written in Philadelphia one hundred and eighty-three years ago. in H 


Minister of Foreign Affairs : 


short, the Declaration of Independence has i 


become the common heritage of free men 
everywhere, whatever may be their country, 


their race or their creed. 


In 1790, John Curran observed that “The con- 
dition upon which God hath given liberty to | 
man is eternal vigilance’ — words which are | 
perhaps more vital today than ever before: _—| 
it is with this sobering awareness that we | 
salufe men of freedom around the world and | 
in particular, the peoples of the United States 
of America and of the Republic of the Philip,  - |} 
pines to whom this day has the added solem- 
nity of a national anniversary. | 
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Site of Historic Signing 


Visit to Independence Hall 


The most valued piece of real 
estate in the United States is a 
modest two-story Georgian brick 
building on Chestnut Street be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Streets 
in Old Philadelphia. This is In- 
dependence Hall, where the two 
essential documents of 
American experiment were 
adopted—the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


The building began its career 
im 1732 as the State House of 
the Province of Pennsylvania. 
It survives today only because 
the City of Philadelphia pur- 
chased it from the state for 
$70,000 in 1818. Despite the his- 
toric events which took place 
there, the shrine did not receive 
ite name until 1852, when Phila- 
delphia’s City Council resolved 
to hold an annual July the 
Pourth celebration “in the said 
State House, known as Indepen- 
dence Halli.” 

* Bach year more than 1,500, 

igrims visit this architectural 
el and the adjacent Su- 
ay Court and Congress Hall 
lidings. {All are open from 
$45 am. to 515 p.m. daily.) 
Outside, the Chestnut Street 
traffic rushes by the J. S. Bailly 
statue of George Washington in 
‘ front of the building. Inside the 
shrine is a world as familiar as 

a well-learned history lesson. 


Assembly Room 


To the right as you enter In- 
dependence Hall from Chestnut 
Street tis the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court room, with its re- 
constructed judges’ platform, 
counsel table, clerk's desk and 
scattered benches. To the left 
of the gore hallway is the 
Assembly Room, which histort- 
an Carl Van Doren has called 
“the tap root of American life 
and history.” 


It appears approximately as it 
did during the momentous days 
of the Continental Congress and 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. The 13 delegates’ tables 
are covered with green baize. 
Books, ‘edgers, a Bible, two 
pairs of spectacles, a walking 
cane lie casually about. 

On the Speaker’s desk is a 
Syng silver inkstand, purchased 
im. 1752.for 25 pounds and 16 
shillings, now priceless. One by 
one delegates used this inkstand 
to sign the Declaration on Aug. 
z i776 (Only John Han- 

K, President, and Charles 

meon, Secretary of the Con- 
gress, signed on July 4, the day 
of, adoption.) 

“Behind the Speaker’s desk you 
see the graceful “rising sun” 
chair inewhich George Washing- 
ton~presided over the Constitu- 
tional Convention. The chair 

the inkstand are the only 
objects that actually were in the 


Assembly Room in 1776. Every- 
thing else is a period piece dat- 
ing from the Revolution. 
Here, patriots were jailed and 
hospitalized during the British 
occupation of the city. In this 


the Tom, on Nov. 3, 1781, the Con- 


gress was presented with 24 bat- 
tle flags taken from Cornwallis’ 
defeated army. Lafayette used 
it as his levee room during his 
triumphal tou’ of the United 
States in 1824. John Adams and 
Henry Clay lay in state here, as 
did Abraham Lincoln during a 
pause in the long .funeral trip 
to Springfield, Ill. Four years 
before, on Washington's birth- 
day, he had raised the flag on 
Independence Hall—a ground 
plaque to the left of the Wash- 
ington statue marks the spot. 


Liberty Bell 


Another authentic object in 
Independence Hall is the Lib- 
erty Bell, cast in Whitechapel, 
London, and hung in the belfry 
in 1753. It cost 198 pounds. 
Its inscription from Leviticus 
was prophetic: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants there- 
of.” <As the bell was being 
tested, a stroke of the clapper 
cracked it. Two ingenious 
Philadelphia foundrymen, Pass 
and Stow—they added their 
names on the bell—recast it. 


When the British advanced 
on Philadelphia in 1777, the 
State House bell was spirited 
to Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
and hidden under the floor of 
the Zion Reformed Church for 
a year. It was almost lost for- 
ever in 1828, when the bell now 
in the steeple was cast; it is said 
the Liberty Bell was offered as 
a trade-in, but the manufacturer 
did not feel it was worth $400 
as scrap metal. 


Its famous crack traditionally 
occurred in 1835, while tolling 
for Chief Justice John Marshall's 
funeral. Its name, incidentally, 
probably stems from 1839, when 
an antislavery proponent 
published a fiery pamphiet 
called “The Liberty Bell.” 


Everyone is allowed to touch 
(but not tap or ring) the bell. 
It weighs 2,080 pounds, its 
wooden yoke is the original 
piece of slippery elm, and its 
fracture was enlarged to its 
present width in 1846. A nar- 
row crack appeared above the 
old one during a series of na- 
tional trips— the last to San 
Francisco in 1915. Two bolts 
were inserted into the original 
crack and a mechanical spider 
was installed at that time to 
protect the bell from further 
damage. é 

You. may be surprised 
learn that the iron arms of the 


to a restoration in the 1890's 


bell’s cradle are attached to a 
truck on wheels. In an 
emergency the wooden panels 
around the base can be re 
moved in one minute and the 
bell wheeled to safety. 


Did the Liberty Bell ring on 
July 4, 17767 No, despite the 
fact that generation of Amert- 
cans have grown up believing 
the fiction. But it very likely 
rang on the evening of July 8, 
1776, along with many other 
bells in Philadelphia. At noon 
that day, in Independence Hall 
Yard, Colonel John Nixon 
mounted a temporary platform 
that had been built by the 
American Philosophical Society 
to observe the transit of Venus 
across the sun, and proclaimed 
the Declaration to a modest 
gathering. In the evening, 
when the news had spread, 


bonfires blazed and the city’s § 


bells were rung. 


The upper floor of Independ- 
ence Hall is once more open to 
visitors after extensive restora- 
tion work. (It will be several 
years before the second floors 
of Congress Hall and the Su- 
preme Court buildings are fully 
restored.) Over the fireplace 
in the Governor’s Council Chani- 
ber you will see Benjamin 
West’s famous painting, “Penn’s 
Treaty With the Indians.” 


Banquet Room 


In the long Banquet Room 
are paintings worth close to 
$1,000,000—portraits of Wash- 
ington, Madison, Monroe, Thom- 
as Paine, Stephen Decatur, 
Hamilton, and other heroes and 
statesmen of the American Rev- 
olution. This is the gallery 
where Charles Willson Peale— 
responsible for many of the por- 
traits—housed the main part of 
his noted museum from 1802-28. 


Besides the first natural-his- 
tory museum and art gallery in 
the United States, it features 
such side-show entertainment as 
wax figures, stuffed monkeys, 
magic-lantern shows and a prod- 
igy who performed simultane- 
ously on five musical instru- 
ments. The first gaslight in 
America was demonstrated here, 
and came perilously close to 
burning down the rafters that 
supported the Liberty Bell. 


Almost_all the decoration of 
Independence Hall is open to 
doubt. The paneling in the 
hallway and the south wall be- 
hind the Liberty Bell is con- 
sidered original. The floor- 
boards of the Governors Coun- 
cil Chamber are probably orig- 
inal; they were taken from 
various parts of the building 
and laid in the Chamber during 
His- 
torians of the National Park 


ne | 
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Independence Hall, the shrine 


fn Social Significance of Modern 


fee Instrumentation in Industry 


of American freedom and the 


home of the Liberty Bell, is a stately Georgian brick building 
im the heart of Philadelphia. Im the courtyard is a statue of 
Commodore John Barry, an officer of the Revolutionary period. 


Service have pored over several 
million documents to ascertain 
the true appearance of the 
shrine from 1775 to 1800. 


One architect, by painstaking- 
ly removing every layer of 
paint from a piece of wood in 
the bell tower, discovered that 
its exterior had been blue in 
1775. Now the puzzle is to 
find sure evidence so that it 
can be repainted as Jefferson, 
Franklin and Madison viewed 
it in 1776. Several years ago 
intensive digging uncovered the 
serpentine walks which once 
graced the Yard; as the treasure 
hunt continues, it is likely that 
one day a plaque will indicate 
where the observatory platform 
stood. 


Fine Proportions 


A walk around the shrine re- 
veals the fine proportions of 
this stately Philadelphia edifice. 
Notice the modern masonry 
construction on the west wall. 
Behind it, in the 18th century, 
was one of two clock faces (the 
other was on the east walk rods 
connected to the works in the 
attic moved the hands of both 
timepieces. The arcades and 
wings of the building date from 
the 1890's. Where Congress 
Hall and the Supreme Court 
now stand once rose wooden 
sheds which housed Indian dele- 


gations visiting the State House. 
To the north a majestic Mall, 
extending three blocks, is slow- 
ly being finished; this will give 
the shrine the sweeping setting 
many of its admirers have long 
desired. 


Heads of state, ambassadors 
and the world’s political figures 
are likely to rub elbows with 
camera-carrying tourists any 
day of the year in Independence 
Hall. At least 26 Presidents 
have paid it their respects. On 
a busy spring day, when bus- 
loads of schoolchildren descend 
on the building, the visitors’ reg- 
ister may show such astonish- 
ing remarks as “Cool, man, 
cool,” and “Very good, Sam.” A 
far cry from those moving 
words spoken at Independence 
Hall almost a century ago: “I 
have often inquired of myself, 
what great principle or idea it 
was that kept this Confederacy 
so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of the separation 
of the colonies from the mother- 
land; but something in that Dec- 
laration giving liberty, not 
alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to the world for 
all future time.” 


The speaker, of course, was 
Abraham Lincoln. 


(Reprinted by 


from Holiday, Copyright 1958 by 
The Curtis Publishing Company.) 
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By HENRY B. DU PONT 


Vice President and Director, 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


America in Philadelphia on Sept. 
18, 1958.—Ed.) 


Developments in the field of 
modern instrumentation have 
been of such magnitude that to 
compare the 
techniques of 25 years ago with 
those of today would be like 


trying to compare a World War 


I airplane with today’s guided 
missile. 

Machinery was the instru- 
ment which can be said to have 
characterized the first great 
Stage of American industrial 
development. Today, we are on 
the doorstep of another era, an 
era of equal significance. If the 
latter half of the 19th century 
was the age of machines, the 
latter half of the 20th century 
may well be designated by the 
historians as the age of in 
strumentation, or, to describe it 
more exactly, as the age in 
which we developed machines 
to operate machines and operate 
them more skillfully and more 
efficiently than ever before. 


There is as yet little popular 
understanding of what is meant 
by instrumentation and what it 
has contributed to industrial 
development. It may be that, at 
some point, it will be necessary 
to create a new term which will 
describe the function with 
greater clarity. 

Perhaps the whole field would 
be understood somewhat better 
if we considered how essential 
the instrumentation process is, 
even in daily life. 


For Greater Precision 


Modern instrumentation is well 
demonstrated in such a device 
as ithe automatic washing 
machine. Instruments assess 
temperatures, pressures, speed 
and weight and, as each meas- 
urement is taken, translate the 
data into a control mechanism 
so that the cycle proceeds in 
automatic sequence. Much the 
same thing happens in the 
automatic dish washer, in the 
thermostatically controlled heat- 
ing system, in the air-condition- 
ing unit, and the electric re- 
frigerator. 


Instrumentation is actually 
the outgrowth of the blending 
of science and industry. In- 
struments are essentially de- 
vices used for measurement, 
and the measurements of phys- 
ical phenomena in 
quantitative record is the 
essence of science itself. It 
might be said that civilization 
really : began when common 


instrumentation > 


units of measure came to be 
generally adopted. 

But today we have learned to 
extend our investigations into 
strange new worlds which 
would have startled and amazed 
the early seekers after knowl- 
edge. Today, for example, we 
have the means of measuring 
such delicate matter as the 
metabolism of the human sys- 
tem, the electrical waves travel- 
ing through the brain, and the 
tiny electrical impulses which 
precede each heartbeat. 

Instruments can now identify 
and classify the free radicals 
whose life span is reckoned in 


Henry B. du Pont 


fractions of one-millionth of a 
second, greatly extending the 
bounds of physical chemistry. 
To control the various proper- 
ties of materials like nylon, 
polyethylene, and neoprene, we 
now have the means of chart- 
ing the spacing of their mole- 
cules. 

We have achieved through 
modern § scientific instruments 
whole new standards of precis- 
ion and sensitivity. We can 
now gauge vacuums so com- 
plete that they are computed 
to -one-million-millionth of the 
pressure of the normal atmos- 
phere, There are instruments so 
sensitive that they will detect a 
leak so minute that it would re- 
quire more than 900,000 years 
for an automobile tire to be- 
come deflated. 


But let’s not be too impress- 
ed with our modern precision, 
because history records that the 
early Aztecs, in perfecting a 
calendar based on the rotation 
of the earth, had a margin of 
error which totaled one day in 
175,000 years, and that 2,000 
years before Columbus, the cir- 
cumference of the earth had 
been calculated to within one 
per cent of absolute correctness. 


Automatic Control 


Early scientific instruments 
were largely devoted to telling 
man what he needed to know, 
leaving any further action to 
human hands. Instrumentation, 


as we understand it today, car- 
ries us many steps further. It 
takes its place as an itrtegral 
part of industrial processing, 
actuating control mechanisms, 
without further human inter- 
vention. This permits us today 
to use highly complex produc- 
tion processes and to control 
them very largely through auto- 
matic devices. 

Although automatic control, 
made possible by modern in- 
strumentation, saves labor, it is 
not primarily just a labor-saving 
device. Without it, many of 
our more intricate industrial 
processes could not operate at 
all, at least not. efficiently 
enough to maintain quality even 
at higher cost. Manufacture to- 
day in many industries requires 
such precise and intricate con- 
trols at so many points in the 
process that it would be literal- 
ly impossible to operate through 
human manipulation. 

Instrumentation finds its most 
significant role as a vital and 
creative component of our mod- 
ern technology, and it is here 
that it shows the greatest prom- 
ise for the future. 

Innovation in the field of 
automatic production processes 
has already developed a number 
of wholly new principles. In 
the chemical field, it has reach- 
ed such a point that the more 
modern plants are in themselves 
instruments whose function is 
wholly continuous and fully 
automatic. In one of the newer 
processes recently installed, 
instruments make no less than 
7,000 check readings continually 
as the product flows through 
the complex equipment. 


No New Monster 


Instrumentation, as we know 
it today, represents no new 
monster to be feared from the 
social viewpoint. It is a logical 
and evolutionary extension of 
our technology, a force which 
brings together machinery and 
equipment, skills and_tech- 
niques, men, money, and m»- 
thods. It signifies not job dis- 
placement, but job opportunity. 

For example, in the chemical 
industry which has been among 
the leaders in adapting instru- 
mentation to production, the in- 
stallation of automatic processes 
has been accompanied by a 
steady rise in employment. 
There is little evidence in this 
that the machine is menacing 
the man. 

We have met our production 
needs only by placing at the dis- 
a of the worker complex and 

tricate equipment. Behind it 
is the concentrated effort of a 
large group of technically so- 
phisticated specialists facing 
new horizons which, each year, 

Continued On Page 10 


“CURIO CORNER” 


Fine Art Objects, Curios, Paintings, Antique 
Fabrics, Woodcut Prints, Screens, Porcelains, 
Copperware, Folk Art, Tea Sets, etc. 


2nd Basement. 


et) Takashimaya 


Nihombashi, Tokyo 
Member of Intercontinental Group of Department Stores 


EXHIBITION OF 
CHINAWARE BY 
TWO FAMOUS 
POTTERS, 

KUNIO UCHIDAG 


JOHN CHAPPELL, 
(English potter) 


Until July 5 
on 6th Fi. Gallery. 


by John Chappell 


Masterpieces by both 
world-renowned __ pot- 
ters are simple in de- 
sign yet impart great 
warmth. They are con- 
sidered the ultimate in 
pottery design by lead- 
ing contemporary cri- 
tics, 


The New operation 


JAPAN (NHK) TOKYO. 


Felicitations to our American & Filipino Patrons 


GRAND SUMMER SALE 


Entire Building 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Furniture, Cameras, 


OSS IMPORTED— 
Candies, etc. (2nd F 


Porcelain G Glassware, Folk Industrial Arts, 
Bathing Suits, Resort Wears, Yukata, etc. 


Drygoods, Cosmetics, Provisions, 
loor) 


on 4th of July 


“a 
4 


ies’ Accessories, 


¥ 


MODERN and SEMI-CLASSIC ART 
EXHIBITION and SALE of British 
‘FIEHL REPRODUCTION” 

‘Until July 6 on 7th fl. Gallery, Shibuya 


Toyoko 


DEPT. STORE 


SHIBUYA 


Hours: 


OPEN EVERYDAY Until July 15 


10 a.m.—7 


p.m, 


RADIO JAPAN 


Air Time Extension and Overall Program Revision 


Beginning August Ist 


schedule is 


given below. For detailed program schedule, write to RADIO 


Transmission | Time (GMT) mc Lenguege Transmission | Time (GMT) MC Lenguege 
South Asion, | 1500-1630 | 11 & 1S | urges Joronere || Zealend Series’ |0930-1030/ 11 & 15] FAST 
Middle East Arabic, French, Standard 
+ sane 1645-1845 | 1! & |S |enatish & Joponese|| Asien Continent 1945-12451 11 & 9 ne auton 
: . a Russien, Germon, Service English & Japanese 
Europeen 1900-2100 | % 3} °F | French, ttalion, jf}. | 
Sovige ® : English & Japenese | Sweret, Nico] !120-1300 | 17 a 15 | SS 
North ae 0030-0130 | 17 & 21 [English & Japanese Ssonderd 
> ' 
Lotin Americ Sponish & Southeest Chinese, Fukienese, 
Sees ft | 0300-0400 | 17 & 21 Service | 1200-1600] 11 & 15 | Cantonese, French, 
North Americen a Asion Service a Thoi, English & 
& Hewsiien | 0500-0700 | 17 8 15 | SONS Joponese 
Service —- » 0100-0130 
Caropeon , | 0730-0830 | 17 & 21 w apionees Asien 530-0650 vie English & 
ain : Por Send | 1000-1 Japanese 
Service I 0900-1030 | 1! & 9 se & Sponish 12001430] TI 
Note: 


The scope of air time extension can be seen from the fact that 
the previous 19.5 hours a day have increased to 25 hours a day. 
On this occasion we imvite our listeners to cooperate with us 
further by submitting reception reports as well as their views 


and suggestions regarding our programs. 


Three frequencies are listed in the European Service II, but only two are to be selected for regular use. 


NIPPON HOSO KYOKAI (NHK) 
| Japan Broadcasting Corporation 


Tokyo, Japan. 
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Site of Historic Signing 


Visit to Independence Hall 


The most valued piece of real 
estate In the United States is a 
modest two-story Georgian brick 
bullding on Chestnut Street be- 
tween Fifth and Sixth Streets 
in Old Philadelphia. This is In- 
dependence Hall, where the two 
essential documents of the 
American experiment were 
adopted—the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 


The building began its career 
im 1732 as the State House of 
the Province of Pennsylvania. 
It survives today only because 
the City of Philadelphia pur- 


chased it from the state for. 


$70,000 in 1818. Despite the his- 
toric events which took place 
there, the shrine did not receive 
ite name until 1852, when Phila- 
delphia’s City Council resolved 
to hold an annual July the 
Fourth celebration “in the said 
State House, known as Indepen- 
dence Hall.” 

Fach year more than 1,500,000 
pligrims visit this architectural 
jewel and the adjacent Su- 
preme Court and Congress Hall 

iidings. (All are open from 
$45 am. to 5:15 p.m. daily.) 
Outside, the Chestnut Street 
traffic rushes by the J. S. Bailly 
statue of George Washington in 
’ front of the building. Inside the 
shrine is a world as familiar as 
a well-learned history lesson. 


Assembly Room 


To the right as you enter In- 
dependence Hall from Chestnut 
Street ts the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court room, with its re- 
constructed judges’ platform, 
coungel table, clerk's desk and 
scattered benches. To the left 
of the ase hallway is the 
Assembly Room, which histort- 
an Carl Van Doren has called 
“the tap root of American life 
and history.” 


It appears approximately as it 
did during the momentous days 
of the Continental Congress and 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1787. The 13 delegates’ tables 
are covered with green baize. 
Books, ‘edgers, a Bible, two 
pairs of spectacles, a walking 
cane lie casually about. 

On the Speaker's desk is a 
Syng silver inkstand, purchased 
in 1752 for 25 pounds and 16 
shillings, now priceless. One by 
one delegates used this inkstand 
to sign the Declaration on Aug. 
z i776 (Only John Han- 

k, President, and Charles 

omson, Secretary of the Con- 
gress, signed on July 4, the day 
of. adaption.) ; 

“Behind the Speaker’s desk you 
see the graceful “rising sun” 
chair im-which George Washing- 
ton~presided over the Constitu- 
tional Convention. The chair 

the inkstand are the only 
objects that actually were in the 


Assembly Room in 1776. Every- 
thing else is a period piece dat- 
ing from the Revolution. 
Here, patriots were jailed and 
hospitalized during the British 
occupation of the city. In. this 
room, on Nov. 3, 1781. the Con- 
gress was presented with 24 bat- 
tle flags taken from Cornwallis’ 
defeated army. Lafayette used 
it as his levee room during his 
triumphal tou’ of the United 
States in 1824. John Adams and 
Henry Clay lay in state here, as 
did Abraham Lincoln during a 
pause in the long funeral trip 
to Springfield, Ill. Four years 
before, on Washington's birth- 
day, he had raised the flag on 
Independence Hall—a ground 
plaque to the left of the Wash- 
ington statue marks the spot. 


Liberty Bell 


Another authentic object in 
Independence Hall is the Lib- 
erty Bell, cast in Whitechapel, 
London, and hung in the belfry 
in 1753. It cost 198 pounds. 
Its inscription from Leviticus 
was prophetic: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land 
unto all the inhabitants there- 
of.” <As the bell was being 
tested, a stroke of the clapper 
cracked it. Two ingenious 
Philadelphia foundrymen, Pass 
and Stow—they added their 
names on the bell—recast it. 


When the British advanced 
on Philadelphia in 1777, the 
State House bell was spirited 
to Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
and hidden under the floor of 
the Zion Reformed Church for 
a year. It was almost lost for- 
ever in 1828, when the bell now 
in the steeple was cast; it is said 
the Liberty Bell was offered as 
a trade-in, but the manufacturer 
did not feel it was worth $400 
as scrap metal. 


Its famous crack traditionally 
occurred in 1835, while tolling 
for Chief Justice John Marshall's 
funeral. Its name, incidentally, 
probably stems from 1839, when 
an antislavery proponent 
published a fiery pamphlet 
called “The Liberty Bell.” 

Everyone is allowed to touch 
(but not tap or ring) the bell. 
It weighs 2,080 pounds, its 
wooden yoke is the original 
piece of slippery elm, and its 
fracture was enlarged to its 
present width in 1846. A nar- 
row crack appeared above the 
old one during a series of na- 
tional trips— the last to San 
Francisco in 1915. Two bolts 
were inserted into the original 
crack and a mechanical spider 
was installed at that time to 
protect the bell from further 
damage. 


You may be surprised to 
learn that the iron arms of the 


bell’s cradle are attached to a 


truck on wheels. In an 
emergency the wooden panels 
around the base can be re 


moved in one minute and the 
bell wheeled to safety. 


Did the Liberty Bell ring on 
July 4, 17767 No, despite the 
fact that generation of Amert- 
cans have grown up believing 
the fiction. But it very likely 
rang on the evening of July 5%. 
1776, along with many other 
bells in Philadelphia. At noon 
that day, in Independence Hall 
Yard, Colonel John Nixon 
mounted a temporary platform 
that had been built by the 
American Philosophical Society 
to observe the transit of Venus 
across the sun, and proclaimed 
the Declaration to a modest 
gathering. In the evening, 
when the news had spread, 
bonfires blazed and the city’s 
bells were rung. 


The upper floor of Independ- 
ence Hall is once more open to 
visitors after extensive restora- 
tion work. (It will be several 
years before the second floors 
of Congress Hall and the Su- 
preme Court buildings are fully 
restored.) Over the fireplace 
in the Governor’s Council Cham- 
ber you will see 
West’s famous painting, “Penn's 
Treaty With the Indians.” 


Banquet Room 


In the long Banquet Room 
are paintings worth close to 
$1,000,000—portraits of Wash- 
ington, Madison, Monroe, Thom- 
as Paine, Stephen Decatur, 
Hamilton, and other heroes and 
statesmen of the American Rev- 
olution. This is the gallery 
where Charles Willson Peale— 
responsible for many of the por- 
traits—housed the main part of 
his noted museum from 1802-28. 


Besides the first natural-his- 
tory museum and art gallery in 
the United States, it features 
such side-show entertainment as 
wax figures, stuffed monkeys, 
magic-lantern shows and a prod- 
igy who performed simultane- 
ously on five musical instru- 
ments. The first gaslight in 
America was demonstrated here, 
and came perilously close to 
burning down the rafters that 
supported the Liberty Bell. 


Almost all the decoration of 
Independence Hall is open to 
doubt. The paneling in the 
hallway and the south wall be- 
hind the Liberty Bell is con- 
sidered original. The floor- 
boards of the Governors Coun- 
cil Chamber are probably orig- 
inal; they were taken from 
various parts of the building 
and laid in the Chamber during 
a restoration in the 1890's His- 
torians of the National Park 
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Independence Hall, the shrine 
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of American freedom and the 


home of the Liberty Bell, is a stately Georgian brick building 
im the heart of Philadelphia. In the courtyard is a statue of 
Commodore John Barry, an officer of the Revolutionary period. 


Service have pored over several 
million documents to ascertain 
the true appearance of the 
shrine from 1775 to 1800. 


One architect, by painstaking- 
ly removing every layer of 
paint from a piece of wood in 
the bell tower, discovered that 
its exterior had been blue in 
1775. Now the puzzle is to 
find sure evidence so that it 
can be repainted as Jefferson, 
Franklin and Madison viewed 
it in 1776. Several years ago 
intensive digging uncovered the 
serpentine walks which once 
graced the Yard; as the treasure 
hunt continues, it is likely that 
one day a plaque will indicate 
where the observatory platform 
stood. 


Fine Proportions 


A walk around the shrine re- 
veals the fine proportions of 
this stately Philadelphia edifice. 
Notice the modern masonry 
construction on the west wall. 
Behind it, in the 18th century, 
was one of two clock faces (the 
other was on the east wall; rods 
connected to the works in the 
attic moved the hands of both 
timepieces. The arcades and 
wings of the building date from 
the 1890's. Where Congress 
Hall and the Supreme Court 
now stand once rose wooden 
sheds which housed Indian dele- 


gations visiting the State House. 
To the north a majestic Mall, 
extending three blocks, is slow- 
ly being finished; this will give 
the shrine the sweeping setting 
many of its admirers have long 
desired. 


Heads of state, ambassadors 
and the world’s political figures 
are likely to rub elbows with 
camera-carrying tourists any 
day of the year in Independence 
Hall. At least 26 Presidents 
have paid it their respects. On 
a busy spring day, when bus- 
loads of schoolchildren descend 
on the building, the visitors’ reg- 
ister may show such astonish- 
ing remarks as “Cool, man, 
cool,” and “Very good, Sam.” A 
far cry from those moving 
words spoken at Independence 
Hall almost a century ago: “I 
have often inquired of myself, 
what great principle or idea it 
Was that kept this Confederacy 
so long together. It was not the 
mere matter of the separation 
of the colonies from the mother- 
land; but something in that Dec- 
laration giving liberty, not 
alone to the people of this coun- 
try, but hope to the world for 
all future time.” 


The speaker, of course, was 
Abraham Lincoln. 
(Reprinted by 


special permission 
from Holiday, Copyright 1958 by 
The Curtis Publishing Company.) 


Social Significance of Modern 
Instrumentation in Industry 


By HENRY B. DU PONT 

Vice President and Director, 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware 


(The following are excerpts 
from Henry B. du Pont'’s address 
before the Instrument Society of 
America in Philadelphia on Sept. 
18, 1958.—Ed.) 


Developments in the field of 
modern instrumentation have 
been of such magnitude that to 
compare the 
techniques of 25 years ago with 
those of today would be like 


} trying to compare a World War 


I airplane with today’s guided 
missile. 

Machinery was the instru- 
ment which can be said to have 
characterized the first great 
Stage of American industria! 
development. Today, we are on 
the doorstep of another era, an 
era of equal significance. If the 
latter half of the 19th century 
was the age of machines, the 
latter half of the 20th century 
may well be designated by the 
historians as the age of in 
strumentation, or, to describe it 
more exactly, as the age in 
which we developed machines 
to operate machines and operate 
them more skillfully and more 
efficiently than ever before. 


There is as yet little popular 
understanding of what is meant 
by instrumentation and what it 
has contributed to industrial 
development. It may be that, at 
some point, it will be necessary 
to create a new term which will 
describe the function with 
greater clarity. 

Perhaps the whole field would 
be understood somewhat better 
if we considered how essential 
the instrumentation process is, 
even in daily life. 


For Greater Precision 


Modern instrumentation is well 
demonstrated in such a device 
as ‘the automatic washing 
machine. Instruments assess 
temperatures, pressures, speed 
and weight and, as each meas- 
urement is taken, translate the 
data into a control mechanism 
so that the cycle proceeds in 
automatic sequence. Much the 
same thing happens in the 
automatic dish washer, in the 
thermostatically controlled heat- 
ing system, in the air-condition- 
ing unit, and the electric re 
frigerator. 


Instrumentation is actually 
the outgrowth of the blending 
of science and industry. In- 
struments are essentially de- 
vices used for measurement, 
and the measurements of phys 
ical phenomena in terms of 
quantitative record is the 
essence of science itself. It 
might be said that civilization 
really - began when common 


instrumentation | 


units of measure came to be 
generally adopted. 

But today we have learned to 
extend our investigations into 
strange new worlds which 
would have startled and amazed 
the early seekers after know!)- 
edge. Today, for example, we 
have the means of measuring 
such delicate matter as the 
metabolism of the human sys- 
tem, the electrical waves travel- 
ing through the brain, and the 
tiny electrical impulses which 
precede each heartbeat. 

Instruments can now identify 
and classify the free radicals 
whose life span is reckoned in 
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Henry B. du Pont 


fractions of one-millionth of a 
second, greatly extending the 
bounds of physical chemistry. 
To control the various proper- 
ties of materials like nylon, 
polyethylene, and neoprene, we 
now have the means of chart- 
ing the spacing of their mole- 
cules. . 

We have achieved through 
modern scientific instruments 
whole new standards of precis- 
ion and sensitivity. We can 
now gauge vacuums so com- 
plete that they are computed 
to one-million-millionth of the 
pressure of the normal atmos- 
phere. There are instruments so 
sensitive that they will detect a 
leak so minute that it would re- 
quire more than 900,000 years 
for an automobile tire to be- 
come deflated. 


But let’s not be too impress- 
ed with our modern precision, 
because history records that the 
early Aztecs, in perfecting a 
calendar based on the rotation 
of the earth, had a margin of 
error which totaled one day in 
175,000 years, and that 2,000 
years before Columbus, the cir- 
cumference of the earth had 
been calculated to within one 
per cent of absolute correctness. 


Automatic Control 


; 

Early scientific instruments 
were largely devoted to telling 
man what he needed to know, 
leaving any further action to 
human hands. Instrumentation, 


as we understand it today, car- 
ries us many steps further. It 
takes its place as an integral 
part of industrial processing, 
actuating control mechanisms, 
without further human inter- 
vention. This permits us today 
to use highly complex produc- 
tion processes and to control 
them very largely through auto- 
matic devices, 

Although automatic control, 
made possible by modern in- 
strumentation, saves labor, it is 
not primarily just a labor-saving 
device. Without it, many of 
our more intricate industrial 
processes could not. operate at 
all, at least not. efficiently 
enough to maintain quality even 
Manufacture to- 
day in many industries requires 
such precise and intricate con- 
trols at so many points in the 
process that it would be literal- 
ly impossible to operate through 
human manipulation. 

Instrumentation finds its most 
significant role as a vital and 
creative component of our mod- 
ern technology, and it is here 
that it shows the greatest prom- 
ise for the future. 

Innovation in the field of 
automatic production processes 
has already developed a number 
of wholly new principles. In 
the chemical field, it has reach- 
ed such a point that the more 
modern plants are in themselves 
instruments whose function is 
wholly continuous and fully 
automatic. In one of the newer 
processes recently installed, 
instruments make no less than 
7,000 check readings continually 
as the product flows through 
the complex equipment. 


No New Monster 


Instrumentation, as we know 
it today, represents no new 
monster to be feared from the 
social viewpoint. It is a logical 
and evolutionary extension of 
our technology, a force which 
brings together machinery and 
equipment, skills and _ tech- 
niques, men, money, and m-- 
thods. It signifies not job dis- 
placement, but job opportunity. 

For example, in the chemical 
industry which has been among 
the leaders in adapting instru- 
mentation to production, the in- 
stallation of automatic processes 
has been accompanied by a 
steady rise in employment. 
There is little evidence in this 
that the machine is menacing 
the man. 

We have met our production 
needs only by placing at the dis- 
— of the worker complex and 
ntricate equipment. Behind it 
is the concentrated effort of a 
large group of technically so- 
phisticated specialists facing 
new horizons which, each year, 
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“CURIO CORNER” 


Fine Art Objects, Curios, Paintings, Antique 
Fabrics, Woodcut Prints, Screens, Porcelains, 
Copperware, Folk Art, Tea Sets, etc. 


2nd Basement. 


Nihombashi, Tokyo 


Member of Intercontinental Group of Department Stores 


EXHIBITION OF 
CHINAWARE BY 
TWO FAMOUS 
POTTERS, 

KUNIO UCHIDAG 


JOHN CHAPPELL, 
(English potter) 


Until July 5 
on 6th Fi. Gallery. 


RADIO JAPAN 


Air Time Extension and Overall Program Revision 


The New ration 


JAPAN (NHK) TOKYO. 


— -— —- 


by John Chappell 


Masterpieces by both 
world-renowned _ pot- 
ters are simple in de- 
sign yet impart great 
warmth. They are con- 
sidered the ultimate in 
pottery design by lead- 
ing contemporary cri- 
tics. 


Felicitations to our American & Filipino Patrons 


~ GRAND SUMMER SALE 


Entire Building 
AIR CONDITIONED 


Furniture, Cameras, 


OSS IMPORTED—. 


Porcelain G Glassware, Folk Industrial Arts, 


Bathing Suits, Resort Wears, Yukata, etc. 


Drygoods, Cosmetics, Provisions, 
Candies, etc. (2nd Floor) 


on 4th of July 


~ 


Ladies’ Accessories, 


¥ 


MODERN and SEMI-CLASSIC ART 
EXHIBITION and SALE of British 
‘FIEHL REPRODUCTION” F 
‘Until July 6 on 7th fl. Gollery, Shibuya 


Toyoko 


DEPT. STORE 


SHIBUYA 


Hours: 


OPEN EVERYDAY Unitil July 15 
10 a.m.—7 p.m. 


Beginning August Ist 


schedule is 


given below. For detailed program schedule, write to RADIO 
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Note: Three frequencies are listed in the European Service II, but only two are to be selected for regular use. 


The scope of air time extension can be seen from the fact that 
the previous 19.5 hours a day have increased to 25 hours a day. 
On this occasion we invite our listeners to cooperate with us 
further by submitting reception reports as well as their views 


and suggestions regarding our programs. 


NIPPON HOSO KYOKAI (NHK) 
Japan Broadcasting Corporation 


Tokyo, Japan. 


' Summer Sale 
Air Conditioned 


Your shopping 
is more pleasant 
.. jn the cool 
Shirokiya store 
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@ Salon de elegance 
On display and sale are vorious items 
of ladies’ and gentlemen's clothing ac- 
cessories designed from overseas styles 
for fashion-conscious shoppers. High 
fashion imported items are also on 


= Tokyo Claude St. Cyr 
Shirokiya's exclusive designer — 

ea Mme. Pavillard from 

$ ~ | 2a famous Paris high millinery shop 
AN ee ee ~~ Claude St. Cyr will help you 


SALON DE PARIS 


(2nd Floor) 


the world- 


your own summer hots. 
(3rd Floor) 
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© Golden Design Room 


On disploy and sale are 
articles for everyday living, 
especially selected by the 
Japan Design Round Table— 
@ group composed of lead- 
ing contemporary designers 
ond artcraft critics. Ideal as 
gifts. (2nd Floor) 
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} Union Leadership in Japan, US. 


Expert Points Out Marked Contrasts in Personalities, Administration 


By BENJAMIN MARTIN 


So as to fix the circumstances 
of this theme within feasible 
proportions I propose to restrict 
my observations on union lead- 
er types—in the case of Japan 
-~—to those most commonly en- 
countered In the mining, iron 
and steel, electrical and chem- 
ical manufacturing industries. 
The American equivalent shall 
be confined to those generally 
observable in the United Auto 
Workers Union (UAW) and the 
International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers (IUE), representing an 
approximate 1,800,000 employes 
of the electrical, automobile, air- 
craft, and farm equipment manu- 
facturing industries; both are 
former CIO affiliates which now 
form part of the merged AFL- 
CIO (American Federation of 
Labor-Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations). 

Contemporary Japanese trade 
unionism has been often aptly 
termed “unionism from above;” 
its rebirth, accomplished with 
the active assistance and en- 
couragement of the American 
Occupation authorities, took 
place, under “artificial” circum- 
stances. A at mass move- 
ment emerged overnight highly 
lacking in the prerequisites of 
an appropriate degree of worker 
consciousness,,an experienced 
and matured leadership, etc. In 
this respect the Japanese experi- 
ence has been a reversal of the 
traditional historical develop- 
ment of the labor movements of 
the industrialized countries. It 


is only now undergoing the 


painful process of “catching up.” 


‘Forced March’ 

The economic and industrial 
rise of Modern Japan was ac- 
companied by a “forced march” 
of capital accumulation so as to 
accelerate the tempo of indus 
trialization. To expedite its ac- 
complishment Japanese society 
was molded and retained along 
authoritarian lines. The now 
classic forms of industrial pater- 
nalism installed during the rise 
of the giant Zaibatsu industrial 
combine following World War I 
were an expression of this 
policy. 

Prewar Japan witnessed, on 
the one hand, a startling “lea 
forward” of industrial techno 
ogy and a veritable freezing, on 
the other, of social values, rela- 
tionships. status hierarchical 
systems, et al. to s 
far removed from preindustrial 
patterns. 

The advent of massive trade 
union movement has become 
the source for much of the 
chronic instability of contem- 
porary industrial relations. The 
current preoccupation by labor 
with such questions as “The 
Enterprise Union Problem” is a 
reflection of the ambiguous role 
accorded the trade union in the 
industrial social structure. For 
unlike its Western counterparts 
which emerged as a phenomen- 


_@nh accompanying the growth of 


modern industry, Japanese la- 
bor is, at this belated juncture, 
forced urgently to seek an en- 
try, on a stable footing, into an 
industrial social system that re- 
mains, in many respects, re- 
tarded. / 

The American labor scene 
provides many important and 
wide dissimilarities. In no 
ather country are there fewer 
precapitalist, feudal socio-eco- 
momic vestigial carry-overs. 
American society entered upon 
its industrial transformation 
with a “clean slate.” This has 
been of crucial importance in 
the subsequent emergence of 
the spirit of egalitarianism, in- 
dividualism, and the sense of 
“free, open society” that, gen- 
erally speaking, continues to 
this day as the hallmark of so- 
cial relations. 

A nation richly endowed with 
abundant natural resources 
which appeared on the world 
@cene at an early stage of the 
Western Industrial Revolution, 
the United States has been fa- 
vored by a _ technological ad- 
vance that was interlinked with 
the gradual maturation of dem- 


_@cratic political and economic 


institutions (trade unionism). 
Employer paternalism did not 
become an extensive, deeply 


imbedded form of employer-em- 
ploye relationships. Rather the 
Classic patterns of wage labor 
relations have long prevailed. 

In common with all in- 
dustrialized nations, the rise of 
American capitalism was ac- 
companied by the evils of 
human exploitation and social 
abuses which inexorably forced 
workers to resort to organized 
protest. With the result that 
over an extended period of 
seven generations American 
workmen became gradually 
aware of the indispensability of 
trade unionism and i iabor 
solidarity. 

After decades of stormy and 
often bloody encounters be- 
tween a fiercely resisting em- 
ployer camp and an assertive 
working class, the American 
labor movement has now 
emerged as a erful, in- 
stitutionalized orce, trade 
unionism has become deeply 
engraved in the outlook and 
loyalties of the t majority 
of industrial workers. 


The Japanese Leader 


The Japanese trade union 
leader at the enterprise or 
factory level, is, in most in- 
stances, from the ranks of the 
white collar employes (middle 
school graduate) and a young 
man in his thirties or early 
forties. While manifesting a 
marked affinity and devotion to 
the union cause, he is seldom 
entirely free from the pervasive 
influences of employer pater- 
nalism and more or less iden- 
tifies himself with “the enter- 
prise”. As a trade union lead- 
er his experience is usually 
limited—averaging in the 
neighborhood of three to five 
years. ‘ 

At large industrial firms most 
officers and members of the 
union executive board serve as 
full-time paid officials. The 
large number of paid union 
functionaries appears attribut- 
able to the following two basic 
reasons (1) in the absence of 
sufficient voluntary member 
participation in union affairs or 
by reason of the generally low 
state of worker 
the union leadership is con- 
strained to create an extensive 
organizational superstructure 
so as to provide a variety of ac- 
tivities and operations designed 
to attract and appeal to member 


not interest; (2) it refiects the gen- 


eral tendency in Japanese so- 
ciety toward top-heavy, status- 
conscious bureaucracies. Unions 
also tend, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, to emulate this organiza- 
tional pattern. 

Undoubtedly there are a good 
number of enterprise unions 
where leaderships function as 
united, harmonious bodies. 
There are, however, also many 
instances where the opposite 
holds true. Quite often there 
are more would-be office hold- 
ers than there are available 
posts. For some, election to a 
union -post represents the ful- 
fillment of an idealistic desire 
for a career in tke labor move 
ment. Others, more opportunis- 
tically inclined, look upon the 
acquisition of a union office as 
a useful stepping stone for pro- 
motion to a better position with 
the company. 


Company 

It is a widespread practice 
for management personnel exec- 
utives to create pressures upon 
individual leaders. In union 
elections it is not at all un- 
common for personnel staff and 
lower rank management men to 
attempt to influence the voting 
of employes in favor of “ap- 
proved” candidates. Employer- 
personnel policies are often de- 
signed to instill a strong sense 
of obligation in the outlook of 
union ders, the consequence 
of which is the erection of ob- 
stacles in their efforts to formu- 
late independent union poll- 
cles. 


Com intervention in 
union affairs, the rivalries of 
factional adversaries and cliques 
within the union and the pres- 
sures of the union membership 
—all these in varying degrees 
serve to place many leaders in 
a most cult position, often 
resulting in a virtual breakdown 


of their capacity to lead. While 
discussing general union prob 
lems at a Sohyo conference dur- 
ing the fall of last year, Chair- 
man Kaoru Ota dec in his 
characteristically blunt manner 
that too many enterprise union 
leaders were incapable of inde- 
pendent decisions and were sen- 
sitive to company pressures. 
Because of superior company 
power and influence over the 
employes and the pressures of 
a tightly closed r market, 
the union leader must often con- 
form, at~least outwardly, to 
the superior-inferior relation 
which is an integral part of in- 
dustrial paternalism; as devot- 
ed a unjonist as he may be, he 
is forced on many occasions to 
dissimulate his true feelings and 
to walk a tortuous path. It is 
to this phenomena that I refer 


as the “split personality of so 


many ardent and sincere trade 
unionists. 

At times of conflict and ten- 
sions in labor-management af- 
fairs the leadership is very often 
subject to indecision or semi- 
paralysis because of an inability 
to resist overtly the conformist 
pressures of company obliga- 
tion or else being fearful of the 
effects of factional rivalries. 

In numerous instances where 
the employer has achieved a de- 
cisive control over labor affairs 
the union leadership must “sub- 
mit” or face the consequences 


of management displeasure and 


the possible loss of their union 
posts. In some cases, much less 
in number, the union leader- 
ship has succeeded in creating 
firm worker support and forced 
the employer to abstain from 
intervening in union affairs. 
Given such a state of affairs 
it is small wonder that many 
able union leaders have chosen 
a career in the political arena 
where the sense of insecurity 
and tensions are less. The truly 
unsung heroes of Japanese 
labor are those who have chosen 
to remain at the enterprise level 
despite the hazards and discom- 
forts in order to help the union 
develop and preserve its authen- 
tic personality. Forced as they 


ess, are to behave as “split person- 


alities” in order to survive, it is 
these men who shoulder much 
of the hopes for the advance- 
ment of unionism at its most im- 
portant practicing level, 


The U.S. Leader 

The American local union 
leader of a large factory is ordi- 
narily in his thirties or forties 
although there are also many 
older men, usually from the 
category of skilled workers. In- 
variably he is bound to be a 
factory worker as only a very 
small percentage of white col- 
lar employes are unionized, The 
disparity in the attitudes and 
loyalties between factory and 
white collar workers is usually 
quite marked: the white collar 
employes despite inferior earn- 
ings in comparison with their 
blue collar associates, often re- 
gard themselves as members of 
the middie class and disdain 
the idea of joining a union. 

Many among the local union 
leadership be found to 
possess long experience and 
participation in union activities. 

The local union will have, at 
the most, two to four officers 
who are employed on a full- 
time basis (in a plant with 5 
to 10,000 members). A large 
portion of the union operations 
are performed by, officers and 
members who undertake their 
responsibilities on a part-time 
basis, (Unlike Japanese prac- 
tices, all contractual items of 
wages, hours and working con- 
ditions are resolved simultane 
ously on an annual, semil- 
annual, or bi-annual basis). 

An example is that of the 
Union Chief Steward who is 
responsible for the over-all 
operations of the grievance sys- 
tem which exists in all tnioniz- 
ed concerns as a system of 
worker redress, he ordinarily 
takes up such grievances with 
the company personnel depart- 
ment that have failed to be re- 
solved at the departmental level 
between the foreman and the 
steward. Usually the Chief 
Steward is not a full-time officer 
but rather leaves his workplace 


as the situation requires. In 
large factories he may become 
a virtual fulltime union repre 
sentative although he ordinarily 
operates on a “lost time basis” 
which is partly or wholly paid 


seem to be as acute as in the in- 

stance of Japan. The fact that 

most union posts require 4a 

voluntary, part-time activity is 

probably a contributing factor. 
' Big Difference 


A big difference to be noted 
is in the strong links between 
the local union and the national 
industrial organization. Collec- 
tive bargaining at the local level 
is often participated in by the 
so-called “outside” representa- 
tives of the national union. 
These men who are called “In- 
ternational Representatives 
(“International” because Amer- 
ican unions include in their 
membership both Canadians 


v 


and lacking in the prerequisites 
of truly national, centralized, in- 
dustry-wide bodies. American 
industrial unions of the IUE- 
UAW type have succeeded in es- 
tablishing various forms of in- 
dustry-wide collective bargain- 
ing. The suceess of these or- 
ganizations, in this respect, is 
undoubtedly the result of an ex- 
tended maturing process and 


and Americans) and experienc- 8T° 


ed and skilled professional trade 
unionists assigned to assist local 
unions whenever there is a 
need. The International Rep- 
resentatives provide vital as- 
sistance in the areas of collec- 
tive bargaining, strike organiza- 
tion, education, etc. 

However cordial be the rela- 
tions between labor and man- 
agement there exists a mutual 
awareness that a power rela- 
tionship is the true basis of col- 
lective bargaining. On the one 
side there is a perceptible “man- 
agement consciousness” while 
the employes have the feeling 
of belonging to “the union side.” 

The sense of blurring that so 
often occurs between manage- 
ment and labor in a Japanese 
enterprise is generally absent 
in the American industrial 
scene. While varying degrees 


of identification with the com- 
pany do exist they subsist in 
parallel with but not overlap- 
ping into the area. of union 
loyalty. Therefore union men 
strongly disapprove of overly 
friendly relations with employ- 
er representatives by their lead- 
ers. The promotion of a union 
leader to the ranks of manage- 


ment is regarded as rank heresy 
—an act of betrayal—such a 
person would face employe 
ostracism. 

It is common for the union 
leadership to enjoy full control 
of the direction of union affairs 
without the 


often answer for actions which 
are disapproved of by the mem- 
bership. Both leaders and mem- 
bers, in true American fashion, 
express themselves at union 
gatherings with frankness and 
vigor. | 

Generally speaking the Amer- 
ican local union leader is an in- 
dependent personality who can 


count on the support of his pro-’ 


union fellow employes and a 
comprehensive written union 
agreement which incorporates 
mumerous aspects of job secur- 
ity, welfare benefits and union 
rights. His independence of 
character and action are the 
products ,of a basically demo- 
cratic society and the inheri- 
tance of many years of labor 
experiences, struggles, and con- 
quests. Above all, the debilitat- 
ing pressures of poverty, over- 
population and economic in- 
security do not exist for him as 
they do for his Japanese broth- 
ers. 


At National Level 

The leadership of the two 
movements at the national in- 
dustrial level provides an even 
more marked contrast in highly 
dissimilar social and economic 
settings, attitudes, problems and 
traditions. In the one instance 
a movement is at an early state 
of the development, engaged in 
an urgent and difficult ascent to 
the levels of economic and social 
power sufficient to effect institu- 
tionalization, on the other ex- 
tremity we observe a massive 
movement which has been in- 
corporated as an integral feature 
of socio-economic patterns. 

The prestige and authority of 
the Japanese national union, in 
most cases, remains rather weak 


complications of 
factionalism although they must 


But its achievement wa3, to 
some extent, expedited by the 
existence of industry structure 
which are more conducive to the 
establishment of industry-wide 
bargaining patterns and cen- 
tralized union organizations. 
Basic industries in the United 
States are dominated by a small 
handful of giant, monopolistic 
corporations. 

For example three companies 
control almost the entirety of 
automobile production, the situa- 
tion is much the same in rubber, 
electrical manufacturing, steel 
and iron, oil, communication, 
etc. In Japan the large plant 
sector is smaller both in terms 
of labor employed and produc- 
tion output and the relative 
weight of the medium and 
small-sized enterprises in the in- 
dustrial structure is much 
larger. 

This factor plus the mobility 
of labor, the impersonal quality 
of the relationship between the 
enterprise and the employe, the 
more gradual unfolding of social 
and economic change, the inhe- 
rent spirit of egalitarianism— 
these among others have con- 
tributed to the emergency of a 
form of unionism that is devoid 
of the Japanese attributes of 
“enterprise unionism.” 


Frustrating Situation 


A most crucial dissimilarity is 
the present incapability. of the 
Japanese national union heads 
to enter directly into the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining at 
the enterprise level. The “sched- 
uled struggles” strategy of the 
national o tions seems, to 
this writer, essentially to rep- 
resent a formula whereby the 


Annual convention of the Japan General Council of Trade 
Unions, the most powerful influence in Japan's labor world. 


af 
* 


national federation aspires to 
erect some form of industry- 
wide coordination of its affiliates 
and thereby to enter indirectly 
into local bargaining processes. 

National leaders are therefore 
confronted by a frustrating 
situation: how to break through 
the paternalistic curtain of en- 
terprise patriotism which con- 
tinues to permeate the union 
ranks? The problem is a far 
reaching one that goes well be- 
yond the confines of industrial 
relations and enters deeply into 
basic -conomic and social com 
siderations. 

One effect of this predicament 
has been a strong preoccupation 
with political issues. Lacking a 
defined role in the essential eco- 
nomic phases of trade unionism, 
the national industrial federa- 
tions, as a natural consequence, 
have annexed the field of politics 
as their particular preserve. 


As in the case of the enter- 
prise leader the national officer 
usually hails from the ranks of 
white collar employes and is in 
the 35 to 45 years age range. His 
union experience and activity 
commenced with the rebirth of 
unionism following the end of 
the war. 

Many are strongly affected by 
the factional rivalries that are 
especially acute at national 
levels. Often deriving as it does 
from the necessity to avoid in- 
curring the opposition of vari- 
ous cliques or factions—be it in 
the interests of preserving the 
unity of the organization or to 
assure the continued support in 
office of a particular leader— 
their sense of insecurity oc- 
casionally results in a veritable 
“leadership crisis.” 

The fact that the real locus 
of power and financial resources 
reside with the _ enterprise 
unions further serves to increase 
the instability and to limit the 
authority of the national fed- 
eration. In times of crisis the 
inability of the leaders to lead 
may become a serious handicap 
as was revealed in the disas- 
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The of doom con- 
tinue to cry “import restric- 
with unabated enthusi- 
asm. Every American protest 
against imports of Japanese 
goods becomes a scare story in 
the local press. Yet Japanese 
exporters and American buyers 
continue to do business in grow- 
ing volume. 


Japan's exports to the United 
States, in te dollar 
value, have doubled from 1955 
to 1958, have tripled from 1954 
to 1958, and have increased 
more than eight times in the 
past decade—considering 1949 
as the year that this country’s 
post-war industrial recovery 
really began to take hold. 

The figure of $680 million for 
1958 exports to the U.S. was 
the third annual total in a row 
to set a new alltime high. It 
was, in addition, about $30 mil- 
lion above the most optimistic 
estimates heard at the start of 
that year. 

It has become almost stand- 
ard practice for Government 
spokesmen to adopt an officially 
gloomy attitude toward trade 
prospects with the U.S. This is 
probably motivated by the de- 
sire to “avoid exciting” Ameri- 
can opposition; or perhaps there 
is the hope that when business 
turns out to be better than pre- 
dicted, the same officials can 
turn around and take credit. 

‘Bigger Than Ever’ 
Dollar figures may not be en- 
tirely comparable with prewar 
conditions, because of changes 
in prices. But the fact is clear 
that Japan’s exports to the U.S. 
are “bigger than ever” by any 
standard of measurement. 

The past five years have seen 
these exports spread out into 
“new” lines—a _ diversification 
which has brought into the 
United States market products 
which Japan never made be- 


Jute Fabric ......... 


products above 1957. 


872 
* Used sonny bees ‘doen sharply; all other industrial textile 


fore the war, and, indeed, never 
made up to a few years 
The past five years have 


been a general trading-up, in = 


the price brackets of “old” lines 
of merchandise, and in the price 
lines represented by “new” 


been accompanied by an impor 
tant effort in Japan to stud) 
the quality and design needs 


total & 
volume and in ey lines—have 


i Sh ge ae 
, . 


of the American consumer. This @ id 


effort is ‘stil in its infancy 
“Market research” is a popular 
eatchword in trade circles, & 
phrase often used, little under 
stood, and only thinl practiced 
a. yet. But the 
panding. 

The following table summa- 
rizes some of the detailed export 
data which- illustrate the trend 
in Japan-U.S. trade. Included 
are the consumer goods which 
are covered by the several Fair- 
child Publications, and which 
include the great bulk of Japan’s 
exports to the U.S. 


Study of the table will sub- 
stantiate the generalizations 
which have been made about 
the trade between the two coun- 
tries. Several important items 
are, as is well known, restricted 
by export quotas. However, 
the attention given to these in 
the press—simply because they 
are political “problems” — 
would appear to be dispropor- 
tionate in relation to the total 
trade results. In this table will 
be found dozens of small items 
—too small to attract individ- 
ual attention—which in aggre- 
gate represent an important 
addition to Japan's dollar earn- 
ings. Also included are several 
which have grown rapidly with- 
in just the three-year period 
covered by this table, to as 
sume important positions now 
_.. a#8 dollar earners. 


Fibers s and Yarns 
(1,000 pounds) 
1 


1957 1958 

Rayon 

Staple eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneenee 32 40 2 

Filament Yarn eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1 —s —" 

Spun Yarn Seer eeeeeeeeeeeere Neg. —— — 
Cotton Yarn Seeeeeeeeeeeeetesee 12 —— — 
Wool Yarn e*eenseeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 719 875 941 
Silk 

Raw Silk eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeenee 6,836 5,114 3,836 

Spun, Thrown Yarns, etc. .... 192 191 442 

Waste & Noils e*eeneneeneeeneeeee 3,377 1,089 1,059 
Fine Animal bovesndegect 38 162 110 

Woven Fabrics, etc. 
(1,000 sq. yards) 

Filament RAVEN cccccvecveccese . 1,538 1,509 1,292 
ptm TRAVOM cccccccsdedeccoccs 4,141 2,312 10,779 
Cotton eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeaee 122,133 79,713 96,973 
Silk eeeeeeewmeeeee ee ee eeeeeeneeee 26,944 44,037 46,260 
MD Waws in cdedbedatchbndciceve tea 11,763 9,160 . 
Narrow Fabrics (1, 000 lbs.) 

Ribbons eee ev eeeeeeeeeeeeneeee 30 64 65 

Laces, Nets, etc. ...cccaccsces 105 123 139 

Other Narrow Fabrics ........ 61 199 428 
Elastic Fabrics, etc. (1,000 Ibs.) 390 509 725 
Industrial Textiles & Products . 

Thereof (1,000 Ibs.) .........+ 4,481 7,436 oar 


9,143 770 


Woven Clothing 


(1,000 dozens) 
1956 1957 1958 
Shirts 
Cotton eee ee eee eee eee e eee eeee 1,192 970 1,024 
Others eseeeeeeeeeweeeeeeeeeee © -16 125 90 
Undefwear P 
Cotton eeeneeaeee ee eeeeeeeaeeeeeee 184 193 184 


FAST MARINER CARGO LINERS 
TO NEW YORK 


BALTIMORE, NORFOLK/NEWPORT NEWS, 
PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON & CHARLESTON 


via CRISTOBAL 
Interport Service to Pusan 


ROUTE OF THE BEARS 


TRANSPACIFIC EXPRESS, LINE 


TO SAN FRANCISCO & 
LOS ANGELES DIRECT 


Interport Service to 


Philippines—Okinawa—Guam 
Hong , 


Refrigerated space available § Deeptanks for Carrying Oil in Bulk 
Comfortable Passenger Accommodations 
Ne age limitation on accompanied children. Cribs available on all vessels. 


UNITED STATES LINES COMPANY 


Tokyo: %rd floor, Mori Bidg., No. 14, 2-chome, 


Tamura-cho, Shiba, Minato-ku. Tel. 59-1151/5 

Yekehama: Nanri Bidg., 71, Yamashita-cho, Naka-ku. 
Tel. 8-1441/7 

Shimizu: 12, Irifune-cho, Tel. 2-3111, 3121 


Tel. 23-1334/9, 2010 


Kebe:. New Jarvis Bidg., No. 75, Kyo-machi, Ikuta-ku. Tel. 3-5545/8 


Japanese girl engaged in transistor manufacture at one of 
the nation’s leading plants. Booming export of transistors to the 
U.S. represents a remarkable recent.trend in Japanese industry. 


Others eeeeeeeeeevneeeeeneeeaeteeene 6 17 
Nightwear eeneeeeeeeeeeererereeeeee 77 
APTONS cececcccecceecssersesess 23 15 
Blouses 
Cotton e@eeeeeeeee eee eee eee eeee 2,010 1,553 
Others ee eeveeeeeee e*eneeneeeeere 216 
Dresses, Suits, Coats 
Wool eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 4 3 
Cotton eeeeneeeeaeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 797 801 
Silk seen eeeeveeeeeeeeeeeeereenee 2 1 
Rayon & Sym. .....eeecsccesss 12 101 
Others ..... pes bectdzconed’ eé 7 3 
PRFORBIOTOR ccccwcccccccvcces n.a. n.a. 
Others Sas dual as SM ed 2,435 1,456 
Knitwear 
(1,000 dozens) 
1956 1957 
Gloves 
Cotton eeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeee 441 479 
Rayon and Synthetic ........ 542 641 
Wn. “Geedece he pebhoodeesaess¢* aD 1,798 
Slipper Socks .......cseeseseees 259 376 
Underwear 
DL. “2 ou'b600s cectsbecedeces 859 488 
Others eeeeeeveeeteeeteeeeeeenenee 7 87 
Nightwear eeeneneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaee 29 26 
Sweaters 
bt and Associated fibers ... va = 
FU Si he neces take e oe 7 
oar “knit clothing (lbs.) ...... 173 151 
Apparel Accessories 
(1,00Q_gdozens) 
1956 1957 
Scarfs and related neckwear 
Silk eee eweeer ee eeeenenee *seeeee 4,953 6,333 
Rayon and Synthetic ........ 822 920 
Wool eee nereneeeeneeneeneeneeeneeeee 80 ‘120 
Others “ene ener eeeeeeeeeeeeee *e ee 156 94 
Handkerchiefs 
Cotton eeree ee eee eee eee eee eeee 2,645 1,328 
Linen eseeeeneeaeeeeeeeeeeeeneeee 4 1 
Se Ubnwrvosecnsvcsdévidadce 14 1 
Gloves 
RE 2s cg Ph cata cede bacon ee ae 2 
i ee 1 15 
Sports “eee eee eo eo ee ee eee eee! 1 7 
Tabi se eeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeneeeeeee ‘106 60 
Neckties 
Silk eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeee 2 ’ 21 
@reeeeeeeeeseeeee **ere Neg. 7 
Other Accessories 
(1,000 of units indicated) 
(1956 
Handbags (units) “a 
LAD. ‘cpetedvoebecasssicasee 7 2 
SI « shdaeeweiedhe 44¥eedoe eae 149 62 
Straw, Bamboo etc. .........+>. 443 337 
Plastic eeenerneneeaeeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 28 15 
Be eee, eee re reer 363 766 
Toilet case (units) .........0-:. 1 3 
en, EEE “0m cb'cnd eoeadece 146 446 
Umbrellas (units) 
Japamese style ...cccsceecees 190 249 
Western style w.ccccscccccces - dl2F 2,765 — 
Umbrella parts (kg.) .......... 573 331 
Fans, Other than feather (doz.) 589 528 
Hat bodies (doz.) 
Stra w eeeeeeoeeeeee eo eee eeneeeee 6 3 
Paper eeeeeveee eee eeeeeeeeeet® 291 324 
Ee’ sincubenbenddeedcsudes 13 4 
(*Excluding felt, nil in all three yours.) 
Hats (doz.) 
Straw eens eeeoeeeeeeeeeeeeeenenee 79 32 
Paper eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeneee 1,875 2,019 
Others eoeeeeeee ee eee eeeeeeeee 2,197 1,798 
Straw hat braid )kg) .......... 148 155 
Cultured pearls (gram) ........ 10,681 12,498 
Costume jewelry (kg.) 
Oe errr Titer 1,395 
Imitation pearls eeeeeeeeeneenene 126 99 
Bracelets eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 243 175 
Necklaces eseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenee 644 571 
Watch bands eeeeeeeeeeeneeeee 186 148 
Other fancy (costume jewelry) 596 481 
Other Items 
(1,000 of units indented) 
1956 
Fur Skins (pieces) 
ro ania eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 883 285 
Other e@eeeereeceeeteseeeeteeeeeee 1,242 530 
Fur Clothing CEO) sacdssccoces 9 36 
Footwear (doz. pair) 
Slippers *e* ee et ee eee e*eeeeoeeeeeve 400 435 
Rubber, Part-Rubber eeereeeeee 137 773 
Others ee eeeeeee eseneeeeeeeeeee 21 55 
Frozer’ Tuna (Kg.) .....-e+es++ 39,816 46,976 
Canned Foods (Cases) | 
Fishery ProductS .....cseee n.a. 2,681 
MeMCuMAl oo .cscadicccscece n.a. 488. 
Household Textiles (Ib.) 
Bed Linens e*eeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeene 890 1,158 
Table Linens see eeeeeeeeeeeene 5,444 4,232 
Kitchen & Bath Items eeeeeee 899 1,988 
a ar snéeneese + nae 600 
Electric Appliances and Housewares 
(1,000 units) 
1956 1957 


Sewing Machines 


Heads: Zigzag eeeeeeee eee eee 
7 ° ° 
. * . 
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York, 


The writer is Japan correspon 
ent for Fairchild Publications, New 
leading American trade 
newspapers in the textiles, apparel, 
home. furnishings and related 


a- 


fields. 
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Japanese at to U. S. Continue to Increase 


By SHELDON WESSON 


vill TELE EE EEE 
Complete: Zigzag eeee eee eeeee 
Radi rhnillamente 
O- aphs 
Radios : 


Phono, & Ree. PIAY. see eceesees 
UE, tad vk c¥e dene 64d bux Seeccese 


= Heated Appl 


* @e ee eeeeeenee 


ousewares 
(1,000 of units indicated) 
1956 


Bamboo Basketware, etc. (kg).. 
ae Fiatware* (doz.) ....... 
(*Knives, forks, spoons on! 
Plastic Wares (kg. Pe ” 
Clocks, Non-elec, (units) 
Vacuum Bottles (doz.) 
Enameled Ironware (kg.) ...... 
‘ther Meta: Housewares (kg.) 

Iron & Steel eseeereeeeeeeeeeee 
Aluminum ese ee eee eee eee ween ee 
Copper & Brass .....ccccccees 
EE Ste ude abs oh aséo ce o kee 
Other Metal Housewares (kg.) 
Earthenware 
En W.. 6 dance ccdnicn eaece 
Dishes & Bowls (doz.) eedece 
Tea & Coffee Sets .......... 


es WU ot 
Chinaware 


Table Sets pid ta a 
Dishes & Bowls (doz.) ...... 
Tea & Coffee Sets ..... — 


Ordinary Stoneware, Etc. (kg. ).. - 
Glassware (doz.) 
so ft yO Ear ree 
Other Household 
Vases, Etc. 


— 


Other Home Furnishings 


(1,000 of units 
i .oCee Fiber (sq. yds.) 


shen eee ceecbeseces cocesecs 
REO, TAGs. cov ccecegbecceces 
Others 
Floor Coverings 
aS er eer 
Bam Blinds (sq. ft.) ........ 
(*Pi ) 
Wall Cloth (Ibs.) ...... Sesece 
Furniture & Fixtures (kg.) 
Wood eee eee eee eeeeeneenee- eee 
Metal COSC eee eseseseseseeeesece’ 
Glass eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene 
Bamboo 
Rattan 
PR. neswedsucne dee eccceees 
Curtains & Draperies (doz.) .... 


Mosquito Nets (doz.) ereeeeeeee 


Curtain Fabric (s.y.) .......... 
Mosquito Net Fabric (s.y.) ... 


4 
sources: Finance Ministry figures compiled K Fairchild 
News Service (r), except raw silk 
Ministry of Agriculture and Forestry. 


n.a.—Not available, 


“3 § 
il 
368 641 2,283 
Neg. os 1 
i Neg. 3 
n.a. 30 142 
n.a. 291 1,184 
n.a, 2 3 
n.a, 394 287 
n.a. 2 7 
1957 1958 
2,585 2,764 2,407 
5,832 8,495 4,548 
1 8 24 
6 8 1 6 
9 15 10 
8 il 16 
1,102 1,969 2,253 
869 759 1,298 
130 146 124 
112 210 270 
182 373 596 
284 938 799 
55 69 93 
14,053 13,225 13,779 
868 875 951 
993 2,001 2,263 
416 4i2 347 
8,773 6,429 5,258 
2,789 2,819 1,969 
6,097 650 770 
2,904 181 123 
97 65 102 
indicated) 

1956 1957 1958 
1,513 1,533 3,259 
4,166 3,133 2,394 
2 — ons 
663 671 872 
2,677 ,223 
6,531° 112311 131,434 
458 581 692 
859 717 760 
25 53 28 
Neg. Neg. 2 
8 7 5 
se 1 4 1 
eg. — Neg, 
Neg. 19 4 
2 2 1 

3 Neg. 


from 


Neg. —Negligible; _iess thar than 500 units indicated. 
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States Marine Lines 


Ohtemachi Building 


1-chome, Ohte-machi 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
20-7831/8. 
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CALTEX PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
CALTEX. OIL (JAPAN) LTD. 


Distributed in Japon by NIPPON OIL CO., LTD. 
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Serving all Pacific Coast Ports and the Far East 


Reguler Seilings To & From: . 

Japan-San Francisco & Los Angeles via Honolulu | 
Japan-Puget Sound, Vancouver & Columbia River Ports " 
Japan-Okinawa, Philippines, Hongkong & Korean Ports 
Comfortable Passenger Accommodations Available | 


General Agents: 
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p.T. 
808, Fukoku Building, Tokyo. Tel. 59-5221/3 
Yokohama Osaka Kobe Nagoya 


L. KAIGAI K.K. 
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Tel: 
T Geerseas Mail Orders Accepted, Free Catalog. 
Central P.O. Box 451, Tokyo, Japan 


Address: 
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Unique Economic Organization 


' By BEN PEARSE 
The American economy has 
been created over the years by 
the system of private competi- 
tive enterprise. But there has 
room in this system for 
“new kinds,” new ideas, new 
ways of doing things and, in- 
deed, new philosophies of eco- 
nomic organization. A striking 
example of this is the growth in 
the United States of the private 
cooperative movement in many 
fields but especially in agricul- 


ture. 

Al cooperatives existed 
in the United States before 
World War I in considerable 
numbers—garticulariy in the 
North Central states, and in 
dairy farming throughout the 
country—the movement receiv- 
ec its first great impetus just 
after the war when farmers 
were casting about for some 
way to extend their control 
from the production of crops to 
Trop s‘orage and marketing. 

Rather than putting their 
produce on the market individ- 
ually and accepting the offered 
ng farmers reasoned that, 

ke other producers—business- 
men and manufacturers—they 
would do better if they joined 
together to yen» acer in mar- 
keting on a considerable scale. 
They were right. 

Today two out of three far- 
mers in the United States be- 
long to one or more of these 


SS nent et 


gover Ll cooperatives. 
About onefourth of all their 
crops is marketed through more 
than 6,000 cooperative associa- 
tions handling an annual busi- 
= volume of about $7,500,000,- 

The magnitude of the move- 
ment is reflected by some of its 
undertakings which include, 
among others, the nation’s larg- 
es. group of grain elevators at 
Enid, Oklahoma, having a total 
capacity of 1,350,000 metric tons; 
its largest poultry and -.cattle 
feed milling plant at Buffalo, 
New York, with an output of 
725,000 metric tons, and its larg- 
est livestock selling agency at 
St. Paul, Minnesota. All of 
these are the farmers’ own 
operatives. 


Reason for Success 


What has accounted for the 
success of cooperatives on the 
US. farm scene? Primarily it 
has been because American 
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farmers, while prefering to run 
their farms as small or medium- 
sized enterprises for the most 
part, also see the desirability 
of availing themselves of big 
business methods in the sale of 
their products and the purchase 
of the materials they need. 

By joining together in coop- 
eratives farmers have gained 
the advantages of big business— 
volume economies, access to 
managerial skills, sufficient cap- 
ital for research and develop- 
ment, and a powerful bargain- 
ing position on the market—and 
kept their prized satisfactions 
as small, independent producers. 
In the process, the farmers, by« 
operating their coopermives, 
are getting good business and 
management training and ex- 
perience. 

In addition to helping farm- 
ers directly, the cooperative 
movement has also operated as 
a pace setter to the private 
businesses which serve the 
farmer. These must produce and 
sell to the farmer as cheaply 
as he can do it himself through 
his cooperatives—or that is pre- 
cisely what he will do. 

By thus setting standards of 
business service and perform- 
ance they have spread the bene- 
fits of their operations to other 
farmers as well. This strength- 
ening of the farmers’ bargain- 
ing position has resulted in sav- 
ings to U.S. farmers of millions 
of dollars annually. 


‘Rochdale Pioneers’ 


Nearly all the 30,000 coop- 
eratives in the United States 
are organized on the famous 
— of the “Rochdale 

oneers.” These were first set 
forth by 28 weavers who open- 
ed a little grocery in Rochdale, 
England, in 1844. They have 
since become the model for 
thousands of cooperatives in 
many parts of the world. 

The first of these principles 
is that membership is open to 
all, regardless of creed, color or 
political affiliation. The second 
is democratic control—all own- 
er-members have only one vote 
each in the cooperative’s affairs, 
regardiess of the number of 
shares each has subscribed to 

vide the working capital. 


eguiar dividends are usually 
limited to 4 per cent. 

The most unusual feature of 
these cooperatives, however, is 
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‘This cooperativelyowned elevator at Garden City is one of the largest grain storage facilities 


in the state of Kansas. 


Cooperatives in the U.S. 


the patronage refund. After all 
costs of doing business are paid 
at the end of the year—includ- 
ing the fixed dividend to the 
shareholders — the balance, 
which would represent net prof- 
it in a private enterprise, is 
returned to them in propertion 
to their total purchases or sales 
during the year. 

In a producers’ tive, 
the farmer receives a patronage 
refund in proportion to the size 
of the crop he marketed through 
his cooperative association. In 
the consumers’ cooperative, pre 
vailing market prices are charg 
ed during the year and the 

tronage refund to each mem- 

his share of the margin 
between the market prices and 
actual cost to the cooperative— 
is based on the total amount 
purchased during the 12-month 


iod. 
Banking Facilities 


One of the most important 
forms of cooperative enterprise 
for farmers is banking. Banks 
established with the aid of the 
Federal Government provide 
loans for production costs to 
be repaid when crops are sold. 
The success of these credit in- 
stitutions may be judged from 
the fact that more than nine- 
tenths of the $90,000,000 initial- 
ly borrowed from the Govern- 
ment to launch them has been 
repaid. Today American farm- 
ers borrow some $1,200,000,- 
000 each year from their Pro- 
duction Credit Associations. 

Realizing the advantages co- 
operative ownership afforded in 
financing, storing, and market- 
ing their crops, farmers turned 
their attention to the things 
they needed to buy. Fertilizer 
prices were unusually high fol- 
lowing World War I and it was 
sometimes difficult for a farmer 
to find fertilizer suited to his 
particular soil conditions. After 
seeking expert advice and con- 
ducting their own tests, they be- 
gan manufacturing their own 
“open-formula” fertilizers, each 
bag labeled with an analysis of 
its content. In a short time, 
they were able to reduce fertiliz- 
er costs sharply. 

Commercial companies con- 
tinue to manufacture about 80 
per cent of the fertilizer used 
in the United States, but their 
prices and quality must be com- 

titive with the standards set 
the farmer cooperatives, 
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- STANDARD-VACUUM OIL: COMPANY 


No, 8, Yameshite-cho, Noko-ku, Yokchome 
District Offices: Sopporo, Sendai, Tokyo, Nogoya, Osoeka, Fukuoka 
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The supermarket pictured here is one of eight cooperative stores in the Wheaton, Md., area. 
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It employs 125 people, has annual sales of $4 million. A share of stock costs $10 and pays a 
dividend of 5 per cent. It also entitles a member to vote on cooperative policies and get re- 
funds ranging up to 24 per cent on purchases, 


which own and operate their 
own synthetic ammonia plants, 
a nitricphosphate plant, and an 
ammonium phosphate plant, 
and are now mining phosphate 
rock on cooperatively held land 
in Idaho. 

Success with fertilizer led 

farmers to form cooperatives for 
buying their feed, petroleum 
roducts, farm machinery, 
uilding materials, and many 
other farm supplies. Groups of 
local cooperatives joined to 
form regional and national as- 
sociations which bought or 
erected saw-mills and factories 
to turn out lumber, paint, roof- 
ing, tractors, milking machines, 
water heaters, tires and automo- 
tive parts, insecticides, hard- 
ware, serums, barn equipment, 
livestock medicines, f and 
8 


Oil, Electricity 


Farm mechanization in the 
1920s created petroleum needs. 
From a single filling station 
bought by a group of farmers 
in Minnesota in 1924, the coop- 
eratives expanded their opera- 
tions until they now supply 
about a million farms with 15,- 
000 million gallons (57,000 mil- 
lion liters) of oil for farm and 
home use annually. 

They own some 2,000 oil wells, 
pipe lines and tank trucks to 
move the oil to regional bulk 
storage plants and ultimately to 
local filling stations. Altogether 
these cooperatives supply about 
17 percent of the petroleum 
needs in rural areas, a large 
enough share to exert a strong 
competitive influence on prices 
charged by commercial oil com- 

nies. a 

The story of the cooperatives’ 
strong influence on American 
farm life would be incomplete 
without mentioning their role 
in helping substantially to bring 
about ‘the electrification of 
American farms. Twenty years 
ago only 10 per cent of farms 
had electricity (mainly for light) 
whereas today 95 per cent have 
electricity both for light and 
power. 

The cooperatives in 1936 
were instrumental in having 
the U.S, Congress pass a law 
founding the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration (REA) 
which became a part of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. This 
law .provides for long-term 
Federal loans, at low interest, 
to local cooperatives for erect- 
ing power lines and, when neces- 
sary, for building electric gen- 
erating stations, They are own- 
ed and managed locally, with 
aid from the REA in technical 
supervision. 

Another U.S. law gives these 
tocal cooperatives priority over 
commercial electric utilities in 
purchasing electric power from 
such Federal projects as the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and 
the Grand Coulee Dam in the 
State of Washington. 


Typical Case 


To illustrate how deeply the 
cooperatives are woven into the 
fabric of rural life in the 
United States, let us take the 
hypothetical but typical case of 
an American farmer whom we 
will call Harold Nelson, and his 
family. Nelson bought his 400- 
acre (160-hectare) Kansas farm 
several years ago with the aid 
of a long-term loan from his 
farm loan association, a coopera- 
tive bank owned by farmers in 
that region. 

He financed the 75 calves he 


bought for feeding through his, 


local Production Credit Associa- 
tion, a cooperative finishing 
short-term credit. When his 
cattle are ready for market, he 
sells them through a livestock 
cooperative, as he does year- 
around with the milk from his 
10 dairy cows and the eggs from 
his flock of 500 chickens. 

His truck and the family car 
he buys from private dealers; 
but he buys gasoline, spare 
parts, and tires from his local 
cooperative service station. A 
large proportion of his farm 
supplies, feed, fertilizer, milk- 
ing~ machines, and building 
materials he gets from a supply 
cooperative. 

His wife Mary shops at the 
cooperative retail store for most 
of her household needs, and 
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when their son Charles and 
daughter Sally go away to the 
State university they may live 
in a cooperative rooming and 
boarding house, and buy their 
books and clothes at the student 
cooperative exchange to be 
found on many American cam- 


puses. | 

Although, as the example of 
the Nelson family suggests, the 
cooperative movement has had 
its lustiest development in 
rural areas, it is by no means 
confined to them. Cooperatives 
—mainly the consumer type— 
have also flourished in U.S. 
cities. 

Credit unions are an outstand- 
ing example of urban coopera- 
tives. Organized, capitalized, 
and controlled by their mem- 
bers, these unions enable their 
members to finance purchases 
of automobiles, furniture, and 
other items, as well as to meet 
some emergency needs. 

First established in 1909, U.S. 
credit unions now number 16,- 
000 and are managed entirely 
by committees elected from 
their membership. They have 
assets of more than $3,000,000,- 
000 and their lending operations 
— to $2,000,000,000 annu- 

y. 


Cooperative Housing 


Another oe example, 
especially in the last 10 years, 
is cooperative housing. In 1950, 
to meet a national housing 
shortage, Congress broadened 
the Federal housing program to 
include cooperative projects. 
Under this authority, trade 
unions, fraternal, veterans’, or 
professional organizations and 
others can form a cooperative 
housing association. When ap- 
nie plans for apartments or 

dividual homes are complet- 
ed, a loan to finance the proj- 
ect is advanced by commercial 
mortgage firms and insured by 
the Federal Government, 

For example, a group of 70 
teachers in the public schools 
at Omaha, Nebraska, formed a 
association and 
erected an $800,000 apartment 
building. Each apartment has 
a living room, an all-electric 
kitchen, bath, and one or two 
bedrooms. Some have dining 
alcoves or fireplaces. The cost 
of each ranged from $7,300 to 
$15,900, depending on the size 
of the apartment chosen. Each 
member paid between 5 and 10 
per cent of this down and is 
paying the balance over a pe- 
riod of 20 years in modest 
monthly payments in place of 


ingle cooperative 
was built 
in New York City to house 1,800 


families at a cost of $16,000,000. 
The AFL-CIO International 
Ladies Garment Workers 
Union sponsored a similar pro}- 
ect for its members, to house 
1,600 families. This project has 
its own shopping center, ga- 
rage, and electric power plant. 


More than 50,000 apartment 
houses and individual homes 
have been built under this 
Government-aided program at a 
cost of nearly $6,000,000,000. All 
are managed by officials elected 
by the member-residents. 


Future Prospects 


Still another instance is the 
organization by small business- 
men of cooperative wholesale 
associations to achieve lower 
costs, to themselves and to 
their customers, through . mass 
purchases. More than 500 such 
associations are flourishing in 
America, with a membership of 
80,000 druggists, 100,000 grocers, 
and thousands of other types of 
retailers. ? 

There are cooperatives, also, 
in many other fields, such as 
cooperative health organiza- 
tions, hospitals, insurance com- 
panies, bookstores, nursery 
schools and shopping centers. 

What is the future of coopera- 
tives in the United States? 
Joseph G. Knapp, Administra- 
tor of the Farmer Cooperative 
Service in the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, says: 

“I remember that this ques- 
tion was asked me a couple of 
decades ago with regard to farm 
cooperatives. I then optimisti- 
cally estimated that they would 
double in volume of business. 
They have more than done this, 
and there has been a corre- 
sponding growth in the number 
of members involved. 

“With the good start that 
farmer cooperatives have and 
with the strong cooperatives now 
operating, continued growth can 
be reasonably assumed.” 

It is of course quite improb- 
able that the cooperative will 
ever become the dominant mode 
of economic organization in the 
United States. For most pur- 
poses, free competition among 
private entrepreneurs has yet 
to be equaled in the United 
States for efficiency, productivi- 
ty, and ready responsiveness to 
the needs of consumers. But 
the cooperative movement will 
doubtlessly continue vigorous 
and strong—continuing  evi- 
dence that the U.S. economy 
welcomes not only competition 
among business enterprises but 
the free competition of econom- 
ic ideas as well. The only 
test for these ideas is whether 
they can survive such competi- 
tion. 
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Felicitations to the people of 
the United States of America 
on their Independence Day 
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Continued From Page 6 
have challenged the new and 
the untried. 

our advancing tech- 
nology, the capacity of each of 
ug to produce in the measure of 
pints, ounces, and dozens has 
been expanded so enormously 
that it is reckoned in bushels, in 
pounds, and in gross, or even 
im carloads, in tons, and in 
thousands. 


The ma of the 


- 
| © B : 
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IMPERIAL HOTEL ARCADE: Tel: 59-6602. 


significance 

entire instrumentation develop- 
ment, however, is not scientific 
or economic, but social. Its suc- 
cessful expansion will in very 
large part determine what kind 
of a world we live in 20 years 
hence—whether we advance in 
accordance with our dreams, or 

retrogress through our incapa- 
city to meet demands. 

The kind of society we have 
is closely linked to our capacity 
to produce. In the middle of the 
past century when production 
was low, the average American 


you attended school for 
less n six years. At the other 
end of life, most Americans 


worked until they were no long- 
er able to perform their duties 
—and many of them, I am 
afraid, long afterward. 


Today, our aspirations for our 


selves and our children ‘have led 


DRINK TO 
HEALTH 
with 
Del Monte 


TOMATO JUICE 
CALIFORMIA PACKING CORP. 


San Francisco, Calif. U.S.A. 
Exclusive Broker in Japon 


us to a far different way of life. 
We have elected to dedicate a 
part of the gains received from 
advancing technology to shorten- 
ing the period at each end of 
our working lives. 


Our children are in school for 
12 years, and a large and in- 
creasing mumber of them for 
four years longer, or even more. 
A substantial mumber of our 
people retire at 65, and many 
at 60. Today’s average worker 
spends some 46 years on the 
job and with shorter hours, 
vacations, and early retirement, 
his working life adds up to 90, 
000 hours, or less than half the 
time put in by the average 
worker a century ago. 

With a working force of some 


more than 175,000,000, each em- 
ry bw person today, regardless 
is personal situation at any 


given period, is supporting him- 


self plus two other persons, 


Established in 1892 \. 
OPEN NOW 
i (Until Nov. 15) 


“The most ideal Interna- 
AB vlan of mages 


Golfing, Horseback 
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. MAMPEI HOTEL, KARUIZAWA 
Nagano Prefecture, Japan. Tel: Karuizewe 2771-3. 


In terms of production only, 
the eset # dagen industries 
must provide enough to sus- 
tain, in addition to their own 
work forces, ~ Shag large and 
| growing army of people whose 
functions are in the nature of 
service—the professions, the so- 
|} called maintenanee tra such 
as the garage mechanic and the 
paper hanger, and those engag- 


tinues its present rate of in- 
crease, of us 20 
hence will ulre of the econ- 


omy the equivalent in 
and 


oj 


_ Felicitations te our: 
American ond Filipino 
_ Patrons on their 
Independence Day ! 
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in 1978, he would have to pro- 
duce at current levels twice 


port, in addition to his own 
doubled consumption, the 
equivalent of four other persons. 

How can the necessary in- 
crease be achieved? 


Certainly not through more 
human labor. In the next 20 
years, the. total population is 


65,000,000 and a population of | 


that amount, or enough to sup- “ry. 


Instrumentation 


expected to increase by perhaps 
40 per cent. The population of 
working age; however, will in- 
crease by less than a third; 
these are people already born 
and, therefore, subject to count. 
The labor force in manufacture 
and agriculture, with more peo 
ple going to college than ever 
and more going into service 
work, is expected to increase 
less than 20 per cent. 

If technology does not keep 
advancing, then we will have 
to sacrifice somewhere. We 
will have to make sacrifices el 
ther in leisure time, in the num- 
ber of persona available for 
services, or in our living stand- 
ards. We cannot make head- 
way by short-changing one side 
of our economy at the expense 
of the other. 


It is perfectly obvious that 
the only possible means toward 
achieving production objectives 
in line with our national as 
pirations lies in our 
cal development. 


Continued .growth in the dl 
rection of improved technology 
can be no longer regarded as a 
debatable issue. It is an abso 
lute essential if we are to main- 
tain even our present-day rate 
of development. And the con- 
ditions necessary to this growth 
must be provided just as surely 
as the conditions of soil and at- 
mosphere must be provided to 
produce growth in a field of 
grain. 

In modern instrumentation 
lies our hope for the extra 
hands to do the work, the extra 
effort to make our work effec- 
tive, the extra energy that will 
be needed to power our entire 
economy in an upward climb. 
The Corliss steam engine of 
1876, the largest built up to that 
time. showed the way to new 
standards of living, new stand- 
ards of leisure, new standards 
of life itself. In its modern 
counterpart, we have the means 
to raise those standards to new 
and exhilarating heights. 
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These pve aa Pena seek eslobretions of American Indepen- 
dence Day. Above, a formal reading of the newly-adopted 
Declaration of Independence is held before troops of George 
Washington's army July 9, 1776, while below, a rural com- 
munity celebrate the anniversary with oratory, music and 
a century later. 
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Industry Benefited 


YORK—The nation’s 
PB: al awe have helred to 
maintain both equality of op 
portunity and a free environ- 
ment in which new industry 
can grow, according to a major 
study just published by the 
Twentieth Ee entury Fund, a 
leading nonprofit foundation for 
economic and social research. 


The study, which examines 
how antitrust laws have worked 
in leading U.S. industries, is 
titled “Antitrust Policies: Amer- 
ican Experience in Twenty In- 
dustries.” It was written by 
Dr. Simon N. Whitney, former 
Chief of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Fund and Professor 
of Economics at New York 
University, Since writing the 
study, Dr. Whitney has become 
Chief Economist and Director of 
the Bureau of Economics of the 
Federal Trade Mission. 

Dr. Whitney said in his study 
that the antitrust laws particu- 
larly since they were strengthen- 
ed in 1950, have made signif- 
icant contributions to the well- 
being of American industry and. 
have received nearly unanimous 
support from American indus- 


try. 

In addition to providing fair 
business opportunities and a 
more fertile soil for the estab- 
lishment and growth of new 
businesses, the antitrust laws 
have set up barriers against the 
cartelization of American indus- 
try and have discouraged at- 
tempts to create giant mo- 
nopolies, according to Dr. Whit- 
ney. In fact, he said one has 
to go back before 1911 to find 


if attempts at monopolization like 


those promoted at one time in 
the steel and harvester indus- 
tries. 

Dr. Whitney also noted a 
paradox in the antitrust field. 
He stated: 

“Three classic examples of 


Continued From Page 7 
trous wage increase campaign of 
the Iron and Steel Workers 
Federation (Tekko-Roren) dur- 
ing the fall of 1957. 


Until recent years factional 
disputes and the severe competi 
tion for union offices acted as 
serious deterrents upon the 
further progress of the national 
federation. At present there are 
some signs of a lessening of the 
more severe aspects of faction- 
alism and a gradual ieadership 
stabilization. The flight to the 
more serene and temperate cli- 
mate of political office has been 
a source of deprivation of the 


ever, 
veteran leaders are now coming 
to regard their presence in the 
labor movement as a 
commitment. 


The farther removed the unt- 
ion leader is from the constrict- 
ing confines of the enterprise 
atmosphere the more aggressive 
and militant becomes his 
stance. While this is partly at- 
tributable to the vogue which 
requires the employment of su- 


hraseology, 
also reflects the relatively go 
environment outside the pale of 
the essentially authoritarian 
pressures of the Japanese fac 
The of organi- 
zations such as the IUE and the 
UAW have truly become “men 
of power.” Commanding the 
large financial reserves of the 
national organization as well as 
the services of a staff of skilled 
technicians and a small army of 


experienced and _ resourceful 
field agents (“International Rep- 
resentatives”), these men, with 
their wide powers to direct 
union affairs, also wield impor- 
tant influences on the political 
scene and in governmental af- 
fairs; they refiect in their con- 
duct and outlook the highly 
centralized structure of the or- 
ganizations they head. 


The headquarters of these na- 
tional unions are veritable 
switchboards—nerve centers for 
the far-flung operations of the 
entire organization. The nation- 
al officers and their agents di- 
rectly participate in collective 
bargain processes at all 


At a decisive stage it is 
customary for Walter Reuther, 
UAW President, personally to 
head the union negotiating com- 
mittee in talks with company 
representatives of such giant 
corporations as Ford, Chrysler, 
and General Motors. In much 
the same manner James Carey, 
IVE National President, is the 
major union spokesman in bar- 
gaining sessions with the mam- 
moth General Electric and 
Westinghouse Corporations. 

Local unions lean heavily on 
the national headquarters for 
all sorts of policy, material, and 
financial guidance. They have 
become accustomed to rely on 
the national center and to ac- 
cept its authority on many 
problems. 

The heads of the IUE and the 
UAW are now in their late 


forties or early fifties. Reuther 
and Carey, both former factory 
workers, began their labor 
careers about 25 years ago dur- 
ing the memorable thirties—a 
period of great importance in 
the subsequent rise to power of 
American Labor. Both are men 
who -have had to undergo se- 
vere and brutal competition in 
their rise in the labor world; 
the IUE (and its predecessor 
organization, the UE) and the 
UAW have, in past years, been 
the arenas for decisive and bit- 
ter intra-union power struggles 
(in both cases the opposing con- 
tenders were Communist-dom- 
inated factions.) Today, how- 
ever, neither organization con- 
tains any serious national oppo- 
sition. The leaderships have 
—— at almost complete con- 


If the growth in centraliza- 
tion and resources have result- 
ed in a more effective deploy- 
ment of economic and social 
power by labor, it has also been 

ed by certain nega- 
tive aspects in the form of a 
growing bureaucratism, mem- 
bership lethargy and a more 
conservative approach to many 


trade union problems. 


rather than the dynamism and 
vigor reminiscent of the “social 
unionism” that pervaded so 
much of the labor movement 
during the thirties. The Amer- 
ican labor movement has been 
showing signs of an approach- 
ing “middle age.” Aping the 
ways of big businessmen, labor 
leaders, in some instances, live 


Labor Laaderchip in Jaton and U.S. 


in ostentatious luxury and com- 
mand immoderately high sala- 
ries. Democracy within. the 
union grows weaker. The gulf 
between the leaders and the led 
become quite wide. 

Thus unionism is reduced to 
a stage where it appears less as 
a way of life than as another 
form of “enterprise. oa Some la- 
bor- leaders who in their youth 
were idealistic fighters now be- 
come transformed into bureau- 
cratic, oversalaried 
ecutives.” It is against such 
a setting that the ugly infiu- 
ences of corruption and racket- 


ted 
sters Union (truck drivers), the 
(dock workers) and others. 


- However, the more numerous 
and important sector of the la 
bor movement continues to up- 
a the principles of honest 

idealistic unionism. It is 
the leaders of this type that rep- 
resent the backbone and elite of 
American Labor. The IVE and 
the UAW are outstanding in 
this respect for both possess 
strong democratic, militant 
traditions. 

Both are currently engaged in 
projects to encourage greater 
membership participation in 
union affairs, the expansion of 
labor education p and 
how best to preserve the rights 
of the union member within the 
union itself. In this field as in 
many others it is the UAW as 
America’s most progressive and 
enlightened trade union that is 
setting examples for others to 
emulate. 
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Felicitations to our American and Filipino 
patrons on their Independence Day! 
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Hearty Felicitations to our American 
en, and Filipino Patrons. 
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iA vii By Antitrust Laws 


government defeat were the fail- 
ures to break up American Can 
Company in 1916, U.S. Steel in 
1920 and International Harvest- 
er in 1927. Im each case the 
share of the industry im the 


hands of the big firm declined © 


during the ensuing decades, al- 
though each of these firms re- 
mains the leader of its indue- 

and is recognized as an 
efficient organization.” 


From this he drew the fol- 
lowing conclusion: 

“Judging by these three ex- 
amples, a dominant firm is not 
likely to retain its original 
share of the market even if 
it is not dissolved by antitrust 
action. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that the smaller 
concerns are more efficient, al- 
though often they may be. 
means rather that there are psy- 
chological, political and mana- 
gerial obstacles that prevent a 
giant firm from growing at the 
same tage rate as er 

oon emall 


Dr. Whitney expressed the 
o,inion that without the anti- 
trust laws there would doubt- 
less be more attempts to create 
monopolies, by merger or other- 
wise. He continued: “Competi- 
tion from outside firms, from 
newcomers and from substitute 
products might eventually whit- 
tl: away the monopolist’s share 
of the market, but this process 
may be forestalled by quick ac- 
tion of the antitrust agencies.” 


Dr. Whitney points out that 
one ironic effect of the nation’s 
antitrust laws is that progress 
often results from attempts to 
outwit them. The laws, of 
course,- are a barrier against 
the formation of monopolies 
and Dr. Whitney says: 

“While monopolies have 
been shown to possess grave 
defects—ranging from uneco- 
nomic allocation of productive 
resources to the endangerment 


of free private enterprise and. 
government — 


representative 
the hope of winning profits 
which certain kinds of mon- 


opolistic position provide is ‘a. 


driving force for both business 
firm and individual without 
which our economy might stag- 
nate. 


“The firm or the individual . 
B edcgewre es patent, . 


may seek a 


the success t comes from 


making the most popular e4 


uct, or the extra reward 
and _ efficiency; 
inspired to their ef- 


forts by something far different 


from the hope of earning a 


‘normal return’ under pure 
competition. Not competition 


alone, but the combined force. 
supplied by competition and by | 


ambitions of a noncompetitive 
nature,-will make a progressive 
ecomomy. , 

Structually, the new study is 
devoted to a case-history exam- 
ination of how the antitrust 
laws have worked in eight ma- 


‘ 


jor fields such as oil, coal, steel, ~ 


chemicals and meat-packing, to- 
gether with studies of 12 nota- 
ble cases in other industries. 


One great unknown in weigh- 
ing the effects of U.S. antitrust 
laws, says the study, is how to 
evaluate the deterrent effects— 
how to gauge to what extent 
the mere existence of the laws 
was responsible for the failure 
of an industry to engage in cer- 
tain actions or practices that it 
might otherwise have tried. 


The Fund study concludes 
that the dntitrust laws “are ef- 
fect as well as cause of the 
competitive spirit in the United 
States. A country without such 
a spirit would not have passed 
such laws, or would not enforce 


them if passed.” 
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Heartiest Congratulations to all 

our American Patrons on their. 

Independence 
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Head Office: Marunouchi, 
New York Office: 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 
(NIPPON KOGYO GINKO) 


Tokyo 
30 Brood Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
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The reestablishment of 


Reparations Open Vast Field . ue) 


For Cooperation With Japan 


normal diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Philippines and Ja 
pan in 1956 has unfolded an al- 
most unlimited field for the 
promotion of “friendship, 
mutual respect and understand- 
ing” between the peoples of 
both countries. The settlement 
of reparations has contributed 
in no small measure for this 
happy transition. The Repara- 
tions Agreement between Japan 
and the Philippines is now on 
the threshold of its fourth year 
of effectivity starting on July 
23, 1959. So much in goods 
and services have flowed from 
Japan to the Philippines and as 
a result so much goodwill has 
been generated during the past 
three years. 

The attainment of the objec- 
tives of the reparations agree- 
ment has no doubt posed cer- 
tain problems and difficulties at 
the outset. These problems, 
however, have been met and 
resolved to the satisfaction of 
both countries. Credit for t 
accomplishment goes to e 
representatives of both govern- 
ments who have invariably 
opened their minds and hearts 
to the problems at hand and in 
a spirit of reciprocity and co 
operation, resolved ‘them with- 
out much fuss or fanfare. 

The reparations agreement 
which went into effect on July 
23, 1956 provides that Japan, by 
way of reparations “shall sup- 
ply the Philippines with the 


% 


‘a shorter 


> and expedite the extension of 


S agreement 
| What problems and difficulties 


services of the Japanese people 


and the products of Japan in 
the form of capital goods” in 
an amount totaling $550,000,000 
payable within a period of 20 
years. Payment will be in the 
form of capital goods, services 
and cash as follows: 

$500 million in capital goods, 
$30 million in services and $20 
million in cash (pesos); the 
first $250 million to be paid in 
equal annual installments in 
the first 10 years and the bal- 
ance of $300 million during the 
remaining 10 years or within 
period as may be 
agreed upon between” the two 
countries; the $20 million in 
cash to be paid in equal month- 
ly installments within five 
years. 


Japan also agreed to facilitate 


> ae 


Minister Caesar Z. Lanuza and other members of the Philippines Reparations Mission inspect 


e's er 
= vate commercial basis. 


long-term development loans to 


© the Philippines to the extent of 


$250 million with a view to as- 
sisting in the economic re 
habilitation of the Philippines. 


© These loans shall be advanced 
/ on @ non 


a » 


1 or pri. 


‘5 


One may well ask: What has 


the Philippines recetved from 


Japan by way of reparations in 
the last three years since the 
went into effect? 


were encountered during the 
first three years in the im- 
plementation of the agreement? 
Has Japan been complying with 
her commitments under the 
agreement? These and other 
questions are in order. 


Until April 29, 1958, when the 
Reparations Commission now 
headed by Chairman Rodolfo 
Maslog and Commissioners Juan 
M. Alberto and Gregorio G. Abad 
was constituted, the Reparations 
Mission in Tokyo was the sole 
and exclusive agent of the 
Philippine Government in the 
implementation of the agree 
ment. 


Headed by. Minister Caesar Z. 
Lanuga, chief of mission, and 
his first senior official, Mr. David 
C, Manipula, the mission, which 
was formally established in To- 
kyo on Sept. 21, 1956, enjoyed 


for more than a year the sole 


a plant of the Kubota Iron and Machinery Works, the firm which supplied approximately 7,350 
metric 


tons of centrifugal cast iron piping and fittings for the extension of water 
| : the suburbs of Manila. 


to 
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‘became a reparations 
‘ment agency of the Philippine 


ee 
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ae 


President Carlos P. 


right to negotiate and conclude 
reparations contracts for the 
procurement of Japanese goods 
and services by way of repara- 
tions. ; 

Briefly, the mission. negotiat- 
ed and concluded with the Rep- 
arations Division of the For- 
eign Ministry of the Japanese 
Government two yearly sched- 
ules of goods and services, name- 
ly, the one for the first year 
covering the period from July 
23, 1956 to sey 22, 1957, and 
the other for the second year, 
covering the period from July 
23, 1957 to July 22, 1958. Among 
the principal reparations goods 
and services which the mission 
contracted and/or procured dur- 
ing the first and second repara- 
tions years were: 


Payment Made by 
Reparations Year Contract Amount Japan 
First obaenehtes deeesens ches $15,220,297.14 
Second eeeeeeeeer eee eee eee eee 39,291,622.17 33,137 ,403.26 
Third (July 23 to 
Dec. 31, 1958 only) ...... 3,372,130.98 14,029,433.9T 
Total (As of Dec. 31, 1958) . .$73,079,798.17 $61,387,134.31 


Following the creation of the goods and services included in 


commission on April 29, 1958 
the mission in Tokyo was plac- 
ed under its direction and it 
procure- 


Government. The provisions of 
the Reparations Law which was 
passed by the Congress of the 
Philippines on June 21, 1957, 
left to the commission the de- 


4) 
V3 


Se ee 


termination of such policy mat- 
ters as: 

1. The kind and quantity of 
reparations goods and services 
to procure from Japan for any 
year, 

2. The allocation or distribu- 
tion of reparations goods and 
services to applicants and end- 
users thereof; and ' 

3. The terms and conditions 
for the disposition and utiliza- 
tion of reparations. 

Acting on instructions from 
the commission, the mission 
negotiated and concluded the 
third year schedule of repara- 
tions payments from Japan. The 
mission is now executing pro- 
curement orders issued by the 
commission and concluding rep- 
arations contracts for various 


such a schedule. 

Among. the important items 
included in the third-year sched- 
ule are: 

Cargo vessels; Fishing boats; 
tugboats and barges; 


mill equipment; Pulp and paper 
plants; Ceramics plants; Cement 
Continued on Page 12 


4 On Horizon of 


By MANUEL A. ADEVA 
Philippine Ambassador 
Today, the 4th of July, 
Filipinos at home and abroad 
celebrate the 13th anniversary 


of Philippine. independence. 
The Philippine Republic was 


born on July 4, 1946, when the | 


United States of America grant- 
ed us our independence. It 


was a promise fulfilled, for pe 


which the Filipino people are 
grateful. 


A retrospective glance at 
those fateful years since in- 
dependence unfolds in per 
spective the story of a young 
nation’s struggle to achieve 
stability and self-support. They 
were years of hard work and 
great sacrifice. From _‘ this 
transitory epoch—with all its 
growing pains and gnawing 
problems—have emerged new 
and notable patterns of prog- 
ress as the Republic marches 
steadily to the cadence of a 
fast-changing world. 


The mood in the Philippines 
today may be summed up as 
confidence in the present and 
faith in the future tempered by 
a sober awareness of the com- 
plex problems that «still lie 
ahead. 


Indeed, encouraging signs are 
beginning to appear on the 
Philippine horizon today, On the 
domestic front, substantial 
strides have been made in rais- 
ing national productivity, bet- 
tering living standards and im- 
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Manuel A. Adeva 


proving the social well-being of 
the Filipino people. 


Gross national income has reg- 
istered a steady climb from al- 
most 8,000 million pesos in 1956 
to slightly over 8,500 million 
pesos in 1957 and well over 9,000 
million in 1958. The per capita 
income which was 330 pesos in 
1953 has progressively risen to 
365 pesos in 1956, 377 pesos in 
1957 and close to 390 in 1958. 


Industrially, the Philippines 
is moving forward at an accele- 
rated pace. This is clearly re- 
flected in the fact that while 
there were only 150 industrial 
establishments in the country 
as of 1955, in 1958 the number 
of industries had multiplied 
seven-fold to well over 1,000. 

On the agricultural sector, 
productivity gains have been 
equally encouraging. For the 
first time, in the 1958-1959 rice 


Pe ee 


=. Philippine 

> Free Asian countries, equally 
+ heartening signs have loomed 
, into view. More and more, the 


$5 2k. eee as ee a 


- Philippines Celebrates 13th Independence Day 


lig 4 Envoy Sees Encouraging Signs 
Young Nation 


crop year, the Philippines has 


> attained a level of self-sufficien- 
> cy in domestic production of the 
» staple. 


On the wider m of 


spectru 
relations with the 


Philippines is evolving a policy 


oe characterized by intimate asso- 
-.. ciation and collaboration with 
| friendl 


countries in Southeast 
Asia ahdjthe Far East. President 
Carlos,#. Garcia set the tone of 
“closey to Asia” as a cardinal 
tenet Philippine foreign 


policy ima public statement last 
December shortly after his re- 
turn to Manila from a state visit 
to Japan. This policy is now 
energetically being implemented 
under the aegis of cultural, eco- 
nomic and political cooperation, 

A concrete demonstration of 
Philippine initiative In spark- 
ing a closer Asian community 
was the Philippine Floating 
Fair and the cultural mission 
aboard the Philippine Republic’s 
ship the “Lapu Lapu” which 
quite recently completed a good- 
will visit to eight principal cities 
in Southeast Asia and the Far 
East, including a six-day sojourn 
in Japan. 

Thus, by working for better 
understanding and closer as- 
sociation among the nations in 
this area, the Philippines hopes 
to contribute her share in the 
attainment of lasting peace and 
prosperity among the nations of 
the world. 


Felicitations to 
the Republic of the Philippines 
on its Independence Day 


* OVERSEAS OFFICES * » 


New York, Rio de Janeiro, SGo Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
Caleutta, Bombay, Karachi, Vientiane, Singapore, Hong Kong 
‘Offices in Other Countries : 


_ 


* DOMESTIC OFFICES * 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe, and Other Main Cities in Japan 


* SUBSIDIARY * 


* AFFILIATE * 


THE BANK OF TOKYO OF CALIF 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Gard 


THE 


Ps bse Fey ; 
and 7 Representative: 


ORNIA THE BANK OF TOKYO TRUST COMPANY 
ena New York 


BANK OF TOKYO, LTD: 


Head Office: Nihombashi, Tokyo 


121 BRANCHES 


| THROUGHOUT JAPAN 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: 
LONDON, NEW YORK, TAIPE! 


LIMITED 


Established: 


1897 aie 
‘HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO : 


,— 


" 


Overseas: 
London Branch: 
Salisbury House, Finsbury 


CONGRATULATIONS. 


N 


London E.C.2 


Circus, 
New York Agency: 42 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Calcutta 


THE F 


+ oe mma 


FOR ALL BANKING AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE FACILITIES 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo 
Overseas Offices ‘New York Branch: 
leaden Branch: 


on the 13th Independence Anniversary of the Republic of the 
PHILIPPINES 


UJI BANK cro. 


TOKYO, JAPAN. 
_ 188 offices throughout Japan 


THE MITSUBISHI 3 BANK, LTD. 


Cable Address : CHYODABANK. 


Branches: 155 Throughout Japan 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
7, Birchin Lane, London, E.C. 3_ 
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Trade With Orient 
Shows Big Increase 


The energetic é@fforts of the 
Philippines to forge closer ties 
with Free Asian community 
are beginning to pay off in 
terms of increased volume of 
foreign trade with the Far East- 
ern area. 

Trade with the Far East and 
other Asian countries register- 
ed a spectacular rise in 1955 

to 1957. 
clim from 183,569,000 pesos 
in 1967 to 216,023,000 pesos in 
1968 while imports spurted 
from 286,743,000 pesos in 19657 
to 311,642,000 pesos in 1958. 
ss) 


- ayo Ja omnes = 
ed the boom 
Philippine. ede with Asia. 


Japan took 193,123,000 pesos 
‘worth of Philippine products 
last year against 155,600,000 
pesos in the previous year. Im- 
ports from Japan rose from 
147,474,000 pesos in 1957 to 162,- 
382,000 pesos in 1958. 

The Manila Daily Bulletin’s 
financial editor, Bernardino 
a recent article 


ppine- Japan ges 


put the most significant 
light of trade trends, one ~~ 


a vital bearing on Philippine 
efforts to stabilize its economy, 
has been the narrowing of the 
gap between exports and im- 


ports. 
Last year the Philippines 
slashed its total im tion, es- 
pecially from the United States, 
but at the same time augment 
ed its exports and consequent 
ly its dollar earnings in the face 
of setbacks in certain sectors 
of Philippine industry. 

Because of more rigid imple 
mentation of austerity in the 
rocurement of merchandise 
rom abroad, the Philippines in 
1988 reduced the value of total 
imports to 1,124,178,000 pesos 
from the record importation of 

_ 1,229,200,000 pesos in 1957. 
Exports, on the other hand, 
rose to 986,640,000 pesos in 1958 
from the poor showing of only 

863,400,000 pesos in 1957. 
Thus, the unfavorable trade 
balance last year was reduced 
by more than 50 per cent com 
pared with 1957, the 1958 total 
being only 137,538,000 pesos 
ok mae ae <a ‘$ 

«. Ee xt 


country. This is, 
improvement compared 
the pattern 10 years ago, when 
between two-thirds 

fourths of Philippine 
were absorbed by the 


” mer, ae ide 
ae Be ee iets 
bey Pe a 
ot. 


against 365,300,000 pesos in the 
preceding year. 

When US. Government ex- 
penditures here and other in- 
visible earnings which alto- 
gether total around 100 million 
pesos are taken into account, 
the cash deficit becomes virtual- 
ly negligible. 

The improvement in the trade 
pattern occurred largely during 


‘the second half of 1958. During 


the first four months, the mer- 
chandise balance was consistent- 
ly against’ this country. After 
a reversal of the trend in May, 
the trade balance once more 
turned against the Philippines 
in June and July, but from 
August to September and again 
in November, the balance was 
favorable. ‘This is in contrast 
to the trend in 1957 when the 
monthly balances, with the ex- 
ception of February, were all 
against the country. 


As in the p year, the 


receding 
S caltidicte tee pines States was the Philip- 


ines’ Ba ony market and 


supplier. More than 


hat 


of Phil ppines exports went to 
the U.S. and more than half of 


imports was supplied by that 
however, an 
with 


to three- 


1957, 
country were valued at 584,204,- 
000 pesos against 673,452,000 


pesos in the previous year. 


Trade with northwestern Eu- 
rope, a major market for Philip- 
e products, did not prove to 
as good as in the preceding 
year. This was due largely to 
decreased imports which were 
valued at 141,648,000 pesos 
against 175,766,000 pesos in the 
preceding year. 


Industrial Growth of Philippines 


No ‘Leap Forward,’ But Productivity Makes Significant Gains 


By FAUSTINO R. LOZADA 
Dirertor, Industriel Development 
enter 


Philippine industrial growth 


has been moving forward at 4 


quickening tempo through the 
long and difficult ordeal of 
transition from a farming econ- 
omy to a balanced agro-in- 


dustrial pattern. 


Beginning this year, the in- 
dustrial development of the re 
public can reasonably be ¢x- 
pected to move steadily in 
lengthening strides. To be 


“Leap Forward, , 


Philippine industrial goals on 


sure, there will be no 
ular 


moderately pitched, aimed at 
achieving, orderly, rational and 
accelerated expansion of the 
national economy. 


Compared with the manu 


facturing records of other coun- 
tries, 
may 
when one considers that the 
Philippines embarked on an in- 
dustrialization B nee only re- 
cently, then 

take new meaning and the 
productivity measures we have 
adopted prove significant. 


that of the Philippines 
seem paltry. However, 


same figures 


In retrospect, then, we review 


the past and find that the early 


Filipinos pursued a kind of econ- 


omy that produced only as 
much as they needed. During 
the Spanish rule that followed, 
the Spaniards developed a larger 
scale 


of commerce and trade 
through their galleons. Ameri- 
can regime at the turn of this 


century resulted in a Philippine 


economy dependent on that of 
America, so that until the out- 
break of the war, there was 
hardly any manufacturing ac- 
tivity In the country represen- 
tative of industrialization. 

To cite the 1947 joint Phili 


develo nt of the Islands be- 
fore the war up to 1947 was 
more extractive than construc- 
tive. The areas o* activity have 
been confined to the partial 
production of domestic require- 
ments in food, clothing, and 
shelter, and to the production 
in a semiprocessed state of a 
limited number of mining and 
agricultural products.” 

Thriving on a trade mainly 
with the United States, we de- 
pended on the favored treat- 
ment Our products received in 
the American market. 

Then as a result of World 
War Il, agriculture and indus- 


suffered a severe dislocation. 

it ended sometime in 

1945, the country fourd itself 
at the lowest ebb of its econom- 
jc life. Because of the destruc- 
tion of our industries, values of 
goods kept rising. Commercial 


activities were disorganized 


and unemployment 


Up to 1946, one year after 
liberation, industrial production 
came mostly from a few fac- 
tories that produced soap and 
vegetable lard, a brewery, a few 
soft drinks plants, some small 
scale cigar and cigarette fac- 
tories, a few scattered sawmills 


and several sugar centrals. Al- pesos 


though investments in business 
for the first semester of 1946 
totaled 332% above prewar, 
there was more money invested 
in general merchandise, import 
and export, transportation, con- 
struction and cinema than 


pparen 
later that the country’s vital de- 
pendence on exports and im- 
ports was doing the economy 
more harm than good, the Gov- 
ernment instituted foreign ex- 
change controls in 1949. Against 535 
the backdrop of these problems, 
Philippine industrialization be- 
gan. 
Encouraged by the various in- 
centives and protective mea- 
sures, private enterprises ven- 


industries. From 1950 to 1957, 
total investments rose from 560 
to 984.4 million pesos. 

The results of investments 
make an interesti study for 
they portray the uence that 
industrialization and levels of 
productivity have on other sec- 
tors of the nation’s economy. 
(See Table II). 

Hand in hand with the rise 
of investments, records show 

corresponding increases in the 
gross national product and the 
per capita income, 


During the same period under 
review the gross national prod- 
uct rose from 6,625, million 
in 1950 to 9,990 million 
pesos in 1957. This represent- 
ed an annual gain of 480,700,- 
000 pesos. 

The same years revealed how 
per capita income also increased 
from 297.44 pesos in 1950 to 


in 377.28 pesos in 1957. 


Similarly, the trends followed 
by manufacturing and agricul- 
ture (See Table II) reveal the 
close interaction of each on the 
other. From 1955 to 1957, for 
example, when manufacturing 
tp eg jumped from 116,- 

to 187,100,000 pesos, 
agricultural rise was from 46, 
000 to 62,700,000 pesos. 

When production in manufac- 
turing increased by 490,247,701 
os agricultural production 

wise picked up by 51,696,900 


tured into new and necessary P08. As productivity per 
Table I 
Gross 
Domestic Gross National Per Capita 
Investments Product Income 
(Million Pesos) (In Million P.) (In Pesos) 
1950 eee ee eeeet eee eeeeenee 569 6,625 297.44 
1951 eeeereee eee eee eeeeeeae 559 7387 319.43 
RUD dcccctdvcccccctoséce Ge 7,519 316.40 
1953 seer ee eeeeeeeeeeeaeee 659 8,002 330.72 
1954 e*e@ereeeeee ee eee eeenee 719 8,170 328.96 
1955 eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeenene 789 8,687 342.79 
Dr b6.60eb¢cnecetd bedvon 860 9,440 365.40 
1957 eee ee eevee ee eee eeanee 984.4 9,990 377.28 
Table Il 
Gross . 
Domestic Value of Employ- Produc- 
Investment Production ment tivity (In 
com (In Pesos) (In Pesos) (No.) Pesos) 
Manufacturing® .... 116,535,000 1,134,606,077 176,000 6,447.00 
a: eeeesese 46,899,000 1,549,430,100 5,112,000 303.10 
Manufacturing® .... 148,500,000 1,312,739,221 .176,880 7,422.00 
— «+eeeeee 57,600,000 1,530,914,100 5,047,205 303.32 
Manufacturing® .... 187,100,000 1,624,853,778 186,912 8,603.15 
Agriculture ........ 62,700,000 1,601,127,000 4,993,191 320.70 
*—-includes forestry, fishing, and hunting. 


Sources of Data: 


Bureau of 


Census and Statistics 


Central. Bank of the Phil. 


National Economic 


Council 


capita went up by 2,246.15 pesos 


in manufacturing, so did agri- 
culture by 17.60 pesos. 

The establishment of our in- 
dustries are providing the great- 
est incentives for the exploita- 
tion and deVelopment of our 
sec- agricultural and mineral re-| 
sources. Vice versa, our factories 
are fast becoming the compli- 
mentary markets that absorb 
their produce and insure their 
continued development. 


One may note that Phili 


industry evolved from a breed 2 

of manufacturers whose opera- Crushers 

tions utilized imported mate- . . 
rials. For the manner of growth * Cast iron pipes 
of Philippine industries was 

dictated by the practical exigen-|f . ° Valves 


cles of business and the pecul- 
iar conditions of Philippine eco- 
nomic environment, where capi- 
tal for heavy initial investments 
was short, technical know-how 
wanting, and profits and mar- 
kets were uncertain. 

The problem in Philippine in- 
dustrialization is one of redirec- 
tion now—redirection and shift 
of emphasis from the setting up 
of manufacturing enterprises to 
increased productivity and also 
toward the use of raw materials 


MAIN PRODUCTS 


KURIMOTO IRON WORKS, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: KARAMONOMACHI, ij 
HIGASHI-KU, OSAKA, JAPAN. | 


BRANCHES: TOKYO, KOKURA, NAGOYA, SAPPORO 
CABLE ADDRESS: “KURITHON OSAKA” 


locally produced. 
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Encouraging Signs | 


tions agreement can be better 
appraised on the basis of the 
facts and figures embodied in a 
recent report of the commission 
and the mission to the Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, the 
Philippine Congress and the Na- 
tional Economic Council. The 
following summary in a nut- 
shell represents Japan’s record 
of accomplishment so fer under 
the Acne 


bo ae 
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at 


Sketch of the Marikina River a nei Sovelegmuaua sioibat 


Marikina Power. Project 


she 


About 30 kilometers northeast 
of Manila, at Montalban, Rizal, 
a huge arch dam 180 meters 
high and 100 meters wide will 
eoon rise as a monument to 
the technical and engineering 
ekill of Japan and the Philip- 
pines, and as a lasting monu- 
ment 
friendsh 

This monument is the a 
well-known — 
purpose project which, ~ 
completed = 


very urgent 


just outside Manila, namely, 
cheap electric power, irriga- 
tien, Water supply and flood con- 
‘trol. Im concrete terms this 
tic dam is expected year- 

to generate 141 million kilo 
watt hours of badly needed 
electricity, supply 270 million 
tons of water, part of which is 
intended to augment Manila’s 
recurrent short 
6,200 hectares 
and check the damage to prop- 
erty due to flood estimated as 


te) 


help meet four - 


3 million pesos every year. 
What is significant for the 
Philippines is that a project of 
this magnitude comes at a very 
opportune moment. The benefit 
in terms of increased farm and 
factory .productivity, increased 
employment opportunities, bet- 
ter incomes and better living 
standards. for the masses of 
Philippine workers in and 
4 Manila, are incalcula- 


The nm of the proj- 
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Monument to P.I-Japan Ties 


dollars or in reparations yen. 
This special commitment of the 
Japanese Government was made 
possible as a result of the state 
visit of President Carlos P. 
Garcia in December 1958 and 
following his several confer- 
ences then with Prime Minis- 
ter Kishi. All that remains to 
be done as of this writing is to 
formalize the understanding 
reached and soon thereafter 
commence the project. 


It is to the credit of both 
countries that the Reparations 
Agreement has been implement 
ed sincothly so far. Although 
the Agreement has still seven- 
teen years to go, the succeed- 
ing years of its implementation 
promise to be as smooth as the 
first three years. It is indeed 
gratifying that in the settle- 
ment of her obligations Japan 
has shown the willingness and 
the determination to give sub- 
stance to her commitments 
under the agreement. Surely, 
this token of goodwill is fully 
appreciated by the Philippine 


Government and the Filipino 


people and it should open the 
way to greater and closer ties 
between the two countries in 


1. Equipment for for the conversion 
existing wet process ’ 
cement plamt to dry s 
and increase capacity from 
1,200 to 2,000 barrels per day 
per kiln eee ewer ep eeeeeee 2 ¥809,787,000 $2,249, 
2. Cement plant complete 2,500 
barrels per day .......... ee 1 2,331,212,000 6,475,589 
3. National Power Corporation 
rural electrification project .. 23,044,444 64,000 
4. Coconut machinery & acces- 
DOUEED. «veces ode Cugcecnedvcsecs 535  ## 64,879,541 180,220 
5. Rattan ee & acces 
SS ey ee ee 600 211,378,541 587,160 
6. Bamboo machinery & acces- 
SONI ccdeanecsaks bgedesecee  aae 58,150,892 161,530 
7. Fish net machinery ......... 674 87,196,526 242,212 
8. Hand knitting machinery .... * 300 17,517 
9. Sewing machines ............ 4,028 58,287,768 161,910 
10, Railroad flat cars eeeeeeeseety 250 671,940,000 1,866,500 
‘ll. Passenger coaches .........+. 
(Beet GOES) occ ccccccccccccse” 5 115,920,000 332,000 
32. Dihenel rail GOre .ccccccccccce 10 281,210,400 459,140 
13. Passenger sleeper coaches 
(Ulnird cClABB) c.cccccscecss oe 20 236,520,000 657,000 
14. Passenger sleeper coaches 
(second class) ...... Seecetes 3 ‘50,358,000 139,883 
45. Fire fighting trucks ........ 674,701,840 1,850,625 
16. Cast iron pipes and fittings.. eS. 543,261,255 1,509,059 
17. Dump trucks & < pe parts.. 150 399,650,956 1,110,141 
18. Prefabricated steel buildings.. 6 79,895,170 149,931 
19. Air COMpressOrs ......esee+: 2 5,570,000 15,472 
20. Crawler cranes ......scecssss 3 Bea padi oy : onan 
21. Dredges & spare parts ...... 3 885, 810, 
22. Tractor & spare parts ...... 6 55,144,262 153,178 
23. Cobalt 60 therapeutics ...... 2 29,779,000 82,719 
24. Fishing boats .........++.. S 
25. amen og services for the 
na multi-purpose pro 
| OS évccwei einweseeoias F ‘ 1d yeye 4 . 4 
26. Training of NASSCO engineers 90,000, ‘ 
& technicians on shipbuilding 28,800,000 80,000 
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Pig Iron. Billets, Slabs. ‘Sheet Bars. aie, 
Rods, Rails, Hoop, Plates, Hot | 4 : 
“Rolled Sheets, Cold Rolled Shects, Galvanized 7 “ i ee ; 
ne Sheets, Tin Plates, Panzermast, Light Gauge "4 _ 
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the years ahead. 


ect itself will mean increased 
jobs but what would even be 
greater impact on the economy 
as a whole is the utilization of 
cheap power for industries, 
ready water supply for farms, 
and the preven of the 
yearly loss of lives and prop- 
erty due to recurrent in 
the Marikina Valley. 
The foreign 


exchange 
quirement for this project has| 
been 


already committed in 
principle by the Japanese Gov- 
ernment in the form of a 10- 
year credit, repayable in easy 
terms either in United States 


on Independence Day 
FU} LUMBER TRADING CO., LTD. 


Sankei Bidg., Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. Tel. 23-3236 
Exporters & Importers 
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Nagashima Leads in Poll 


For CL’s All-Star Team 


Shigeo Nagashima, slugging 
third baseman of the Yomiuri 
Giants, leads in the popular 
poll to pick the Central League 
alletar team with 3,127, accord- 
ing to an announcement made 
by the Pro Baseball Commis 
sioner’s Office yesterday. 

Kenjiro Tamiya, Daimai 
Orion center fielder, leads the 
Pacific poll with 2,791. 

Polling for this year’s all-star 
4 baseball games scheduled 

July 28 and 29 at Nishino 
miya Stadium and Osaka Stadi- 
um will be closed on July 17. 

Besides the 
selected by lar vote for 
each team, e pilots of the 
Central and Pacific pennant 
winners will each pick 16 addi- 
tional players plus two coaches, 
two trainers and one business 
manager. 

Osamu Mihara of the Nishi- 
tetsu Lions and Nobuyasu 
Mizuhara of the Yomiuri Giants 
are mentors for this year’s all- 
star tears. 

Leaders in the popular vote 
as of yesterday: 

Central League 

Pitcher: Fujita (¥) 1,652; Kane- 
Ga (K) 1,087; Murayama (Ha) 459. 
1,170; Doi | 


: Kosaka 
= Tsuchiya (Y) 793; Inoue (C) 


Third Baseman: Nagashima (Y) 
(Ha) 474; Kuwada 


2.303; 
(T) 


(Hil) 


t Hirooka “(Y) 
(Ha) 1,441; Kuwaeda 


Outflelders: Mori (C) 2,768; Saka- 
maki (¥) 2,080; Naka (C) 1,539; 


Local Standings 


CENTRAL LEAGUE 


nine players | 213 


Yonamine (Y) 1,181; Owada 
1.168; Fujio (¥) 1.009. 
Pacific League 


Piteher: Imao (Ni) 1,738; Sugi- 
ure (Na) 1,262; Ono (D) 44. 
Catcher: Nomura (Na) 2.382; 
Tanimoto (D) 1,114; Wada (Ni) 179. 
Fi 


(Hi) 


rst Baseman: 
1,761; Terada (Na) 1,283; 
337. 

Second Baseman: Roberto Bar- 
bon (HM) 1,453: Okamoto (Na) 642; 
Saionji (T) 381. 

Third Baseman 


(Mi) 2,717; 
Motoyashiki (H) 


Outfielders: Tamiya ({(D) 2,791; 
Takekura (Ni) 2,372; Yamauchi 
(D) 1,506; Sekine (K) 993; Hirose 
(Na) 783. 


Nakayama Races 


Track—fast (f) first choice (c) 
contender (4d) dark horse (s) 


sleeper. 

Ist race? Arabs; 1,200 (11): (f) 
Asukaichi 6 (c) Susuki-queen 3 
(d) Taiken 5; (s) Haru-ward 2; 
Minesachi 6; Toshikezu 3; Tame- 
teurugi 5; (6x3) (3-5) (2x6) 

2nd race: Arabs: 1800 (4): (f) 
Azumaseito 1 (c) Seihai 2 (dad) Nit- 
shin 4; Matsutakera 3; (1x2) (1x4) 

Sré race: Hurdle, 2,050 (9): (f) 
Miss-shiranui 4 (c) Chikararyu 5 
(d) Tametomo 2; (s). Hakutengu 1; 
R-light 5; Yukiteru 3; Gyokusen 4; 
Matsuhime 6; (4x5) (5-2) (2-4) (4-1) 
4th race: Arab Hurdle; 2,050 (10): 
(f) Inahime 3 (c) Takatsuru 3 (d) 
Grand-miki 6; Tokumidori 4; Chie- 
hiro 1; Kozen 6; (3-3) (3x6) (3-4) 
Sth race: 4-y-0. & up; 1,700 (5): 
(f) Takaizumi 3 (c) Tsukuba 1 (d) 
Mitsutoki 5; Kinryu 4; Miss Colum- 
bus 2; (3x1) (3-5) (1-5) 
6th race: 3-y-o & up; 1,200 (10): 
(ft) Edogawa 2 (c) Howen 5 ({d) 
Minatofuji 5 (s) Miss Kenchikara 1; 
Clover 6; Homare-masao 4; Shima- 
miteu 4; (2x5) (2-1) (1-5) 
7th race: 3-y-o; B handicap: 1,300 
(9): (tf) Tokino-pride 3( c) Haku- 
tomoe 6; (d) Housei-O 2 (s) Sei-O 
5; St. Rose 4; Tokitsunami 1; Izu- 


Shortstop: 
Saionji (T) 684; 


ie w t. - Pet GB a Tokinoun 5; (3x6) (3-2) (6-4) 
a pevees . a Sth race: 3-¥-0; 1,700 (6): (f) 
Koku sve = i yoo Sq Miss K 2 (c) Denyu-hope 4 (d) 
Hanshin “*eee 3 18 1 M 5; Peari-kizan 1; Yae- 
me at sees 24 29 4 AMB 15 | giku 3; (2x4) (2-5) (4-1) 
Seis CM seeee B oe am Sth race: 4-y-o & up; B handi- 
OD  Scadsars - is 3 380 1812! cap; 1,800 (5): (f) Matsutake 5 (c) 
PACIFIC LEAGUE Tokino-umeo 2 (d) One-star 4; (s) 
L & Pet. GB | Seiryo 3; Kamikaze 1; (5x2) (5-4) 
Nankai eteetee 42 18 3 .700 — (5-3) 
eeve 4 6 «STS 7% 10th race: 3-y-o; 1,700 (8): (f) 
Daimai ....... 24 4 S71 8 |Fukakusa 1 (c) Tajima-deughter 5 
TE. ‘wetbecdes 277 3 «4542 «69 «€©| (4) Hoshument 2; (s) Kenyamato 
Han eoveee 23 42 2 354 21'6'3; Miss Shinai 6; Tokitsuhbana 4, 
Kintetsu ereee 17 a4 0 279 25% (1-5) (1-2) (1-3) 


Casey Picks All-Star Hurlers, 


BOSTON (UPI) — Manager 
Casey Stengel, who plays strict- 
ly to win and damn the senti- 
ment, named Ted Williams to 
the American e All-Star 
team Thursday while announc- 
ing the reserves and pitchers 
for the 1959 classic at Pittsburgh 
Tuesday. 

“The selections 
ed here 
of the 


The 40-year-old Williams, who 
drew only 10 votes from the 
league players, managers and 
coaches, has appeared in 14 
previous All-Star games. 

'- Stengel named four righthahd- 
er. and three southpaws to the 
ninth squad he will manage. 
The righthanders are LHarly 
Wynn of Chicago, Hoyt Wilhelm 
of Baltimore, Jim Bunning of 
Detroit and his own reliefer 
Ryne Duren. The lefties are 
Bud Daly, only member of the 
Kansas City Athletics to make 
the team, Whitey Ford ef the 


through . J Cronin, 
"* amheoss 


were announe-| will 


vey Kuenn of the 


Yankees and Billy Pierce of the 
White Sox. 


Names Williams as Reserve — 


Stengel went along with the 
players’ first and second choices 
with two exceptions. , 

He chose Williams instead of 
long-hitting Jim Lemon of 
Washington and selected Roy 
Sievers of the Senators as an 
instead of De- 


The other reserves were Har- 
Tigers and 
Mickey Mantle of New York in 
the outfield; Frank and 
Pete Runnels of Boston, Gil Mc- 
Dougald of New York and Vic 
Power of Cleveland in the in- 
field and Yogi Berra of the 
Yanks and Sherm Lollar 
Chicago as catchers. 


The eight starters who will 
play the first three innings are: 
Outfielders Rocky Colavito and 
Minnie Minoso of the Indians 
and Al Kaline of the Tigers, 
infielders Bill Skowron of the 
Yankees, Nellie Fox and Luis 
Aparicio of the White Sox and 
Harmon Killebrew of the Sena- 
tors and catcher Gus Triandos 
of the Orioles. 
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}son has already publicly con- 
decision. 


of | sters for any politics involved 


Name your Scotch | 


Bh ae, 


of course! 


Today's Sports 
With TV Programs 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 

Pro Baseball—Central League: 
Kokutetsu vs. Yomiuri, 7 p.m. 
Morakuen Stadium (TV-Ch. 4, 


7:15-9:20 p.m.); League: 
Toei vs, Hankyu, 7 p.m. Koma- 
zawa; Nankai vs. Daimai, 7 p.m.., 
Osaka Stadium; Nishitetsu§ vs. 
Kintetsu, 7 p.m. Heiwadai Sta- 
dium, Track and Field—28th Ja- 
pan Student Championships, ist 
day. 11 am. Okayama (Ch. 1, 
2:30-5:50 p.m.). Tennis—Japan 
University Meet, First day, 9% 
am. Nakamozu. Handball—2nd 
Japan Student Championship, 4th 
é:.y, 9 am., Nishinomiya. Swim- 
ming—Waseda vs. All-Aichi Pre- 
fecture, 2 p.m., Nagoya. Horse 
Racing —Nakayama Races, 11 
am. Yodo; Oi Races, noon, Ol. 


Games Entry 
Of 2 Chinas 
Gets Boost 


By HAMILTON MESERVE 


“Both Chinas should be allow- 
ed to compete in the 1960 Rome 
Olympics,” a high U.S. Amateur 
Athletic Union official said here 
yesterday. 

James W. Greene, globe-rov- 
ing Natjonal AAU vice chair- 
man for public relations, sug- 
gested that separate Nationalist 
and Communist squads be ad- 
mitted to the Games—or per- 
haps a combined squad. 
Greene was referring to the 
recent International Olympic 
ittee’s decision to bar Tai- 
wan athletes from competing 
under the name of “Nationalist 
China.” 


AAU President Kellum John- 


demned this 


“I have been in Australia the 
past two months and therefore 
don’t know enough details to 
form a definite opinion about 
the IOC’s decision—or to judge 
whether it was made under 
heavy political pressure from 
the (Russian and Chinese) Com- 
munists. And I’m in no position 
to offer any sure-fird solutions. 
“But no qualified youngster 
should ever barred from the 
Olympics because of politics, 
and that includes any Chinese 
youth, whether he lives on Tai- 
wan, an off-shore island or on 
the mainland. 


“You can’t blame these young: 


—so why punish them? 

“After all, the Olympics are 
primarily held to promote good 
will and feeling among nations 
and peoples—and you don’t go 
around doing that by barring 
athletes from the Games,” 
Greene, the AAU’s top trouble 
shooter and international liai- 
son man, is in Tokyo paying 
courtesy calls on Japanese 
Olympic and Amateur Athletic 
Federation officials. He is also 
conveying special congratula- 
tions to Tokyo from AAU Pres- 
ident Johnson on its selection 


as host to the 1964 Games. 
Greene is the AAU official 
rwho arranged and managed the 
U.S. tour of the Hungarian and 
Romanian athletes who defected 
from their Communist-controlled 
countries at the Melbourne 
Olympics in .1956. 

It was Greene who was first 
approached by the “Freedom 
Fighter” athletes about a U.S. 
tour, and possible asylum, who 
put up personal bond for many 
of the athletes until they reach- 
ed the United States, who got 
the Pan American Airlines to 
ferry them to America and 
Sports Illustrated Magazine to 
sponsor them while on tour in 
the U.S.—and who saw to it that 
every one of the 39 touring “re. 
fugees” was placed in a U.S. col- 
lege. 


Bums Climb | 
Half Game 
From Lead 


NEW YORK (AP)—Little 
Danny McDevitt took his fifth 
straight victory and pitched the 
Los Angeles Dodgers to within 
a half game of the National 
League lead Thursday night 
with a 10-hit, 40 shutout over 
the St. Louis Cardinals. 


The Pittsburgh Pirates, taking 
advantage of two infield errors, 
loaded the bases in the 10th inn- 
ing and scored a tie-breaking 
run on a single by Dick Groat 
‘as they whipped the Milwaukee 
Braves 4-3. 


Ernie Banks pounded a three 
run homer and Al Dark and 
Dale Long each hit tworun 
blasts to propel the Chicago 
Cubs to a 10-4 victory over the 
San Francisco Giants. 

Gene Freese hit a grand slam 
home run and boosted Philadel 
phia to a 746 victory over Cin- 
cinnati in the opener of a twi- 
night double-header but the 
Reds came back to take the 
nightcap 84 behind the six-hit 
pitching of Don Newcombe, It 
was newcombe’s eighth straight 


| win. 


In the American League, 
Baltimore beat Don Larsen for 
the first time In a dozen deci- 
sions since 1955 Thursday night, 
defeating the New York Yan- 
kees 3-1 on Bob Nieman’s two- 
run, two-out homer in the first 
inning and winning pitcher 
Jerry Walker’s two-out single in 
the second. 

Charlie Maxwell belted a 
grand slam home run in the 
eighth inning and the Detroit 
Tigers held off the mg So Chi- 
cago White Sox in the ninth 
for a 9-7 victory. 

The injury-riddled Tigers 
moved into third place in the 
American League with their 
third straight victory. 


The Linescores 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


New York eee 000 010 000—1 6 0 
Baltimore .... 210 000 00x—3 5 0 
Larsen and Howard; Walker and 
Triandos. W—Walker (6-3). L-—Lar- 
sen (6-3). HRs—New York, Lopez 
(13). Baltimore, Nieman (9). 

Boston ...... 100 000 0200-3 9 1 
Washington . 001 000 0203-6 9 1 


(10 innings) 
Sullivan, Kiely (9) and Daley; 
Fischer, (9), Stobbs (9), 
Hyde (10) and Courtney, Porter 


(10). W—Hyde (1-1). L—Kiely (2-2). 
HRs—Boston, Keough (5), Jensen 
(17). Washington, Allison (21), Le- 


mon (18). 
Chicago eeeeee 000 002 005—7 13 3 
Detroit eeeeee .- 003 010 14x—9 9 0 


Shaw, Moore (5), Arias (7), Lown 
(8) and Battey; Mossi, Sisler (9) 
and Wilson. W—Mossi (7-3). L— 
Shaw (6-3). HRs—Detroit, Chrisley 
(2), Maxwell (18). Chicago, Smith 


(5-7). (6-8). HRs—Cleve- 
Maestri (5). 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Milwaukee . 001 000 0200—3 7 4 
Pittsburgh .. 030 000 000 1—4 7 0 
(10 innings) 
Spahn, McMahon (8) and Cran- 
dall; Law and Burgess, Foiles (9). 
w—Law . L—McMahon (2-1). 
004 000—4 6 2 
Chicago ....- 102 223 00x—10 11 0 
Fisher, Muffett (5), G. Jones (6), 
Sanford (8) and Hegan, Landrith 
(6); Hobbie, Elston (6) and S. 
Taylor, W—Hobbie (9-6). L—Fisher 
(1-2). HRs—Chicago, Dark (1), 
Long (11), Banks (22). 
Los Angeles ... 001 000 210—4 11 0 
St. Louis ...... 000 000 000—0 10 2 
McDevitt and Roseboro; Ricketts, 
Blaylock (7), Jeffcoat (9) and H. 
Smith, W—McDevitt (8-6). L-— 
Ricketts (1-4). 
Cincinnati .... 000 200 040-6 8 2 
Philadelphia .. 105 010 00x—7 10 0 
Brosnan, Arroyo (3), Schmidt 
(5), Acker (7), Pena (8) and Dot- 
terer, Bailey (8); Cardwell Sem- 
proch (8), H. Robinson (8). Farrell 
(8) and Thomas. W—Cardwell (2-5). 
(3-4), HR—Philadel- 
phia, Freese (9). 
Cincinnati ..... 013 001 201—8 11 1 
Philadelphia .. 100 001 200—4 6 1 
(Secdhid game) 
Newcombe and Bailey; Gomez, 
Meyer (3), Simmons (7), H. Robin- 
son (7), Phillips (8) and Sawatski, 
Thomas . W—Newcombe (9-4). 


STANDINGS — 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 
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singles title. He beat Australia’s Rod 


AP Radiophoto 
Alex Olmedo, Peruvian star of the U.S. Davis Cup team, 
became the world's No. 1 amateur tennis player Friday by taking 
the Wimbledon men's 
Laver, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4, 


MUIRFIELD, Scotland (AP) 
-—Fred Bullock, a little-known 
British professional, Thursday 
led 4 qualifiers into the final 36 
holes of the British Open golf 
championship, which for the 
first time since the World War 
Il is shorn of American players. 
Bullock held a two-stroke 
lead over Flory van Donck, the 
classy Belgian, who shot a 70 
for 140. 


Three players were tied at 
142. They were Arnold Stick- 
ley of England, whose 68 had 
made him coleader with Bul- 
lock for the first round; Reg 
Knight of England and Mike 
Bonallack, an amateur who was 
a member of the British Walker 
Cup team.” ~ 

Stickley shot a 74 Thursday 
in the wind and rain which 
whipped the par 72 Muirfield 
Course. Knight added a second 


Japan-U.S. Tankfest 
Tickets on Sale 


Tickets for the fifth Japan- 
U.S. swimming meet to be held 
July 20-22 at the Meiji Shrine 
Outdoor Pool are on égale at 
ticket agencies. They also may 
be obtained at the office of the 


ing (Tel. 20-3090 and 4885). 

Reserved seats are priced at 
¥800, with others at #400, Gen- 
eral admission is ¥100 and ¥200. 


A picked AAU tank team will 
vie against the best of Japan’s 
swimmers in the meet, 


Biggest Fish Claimed 
SAN JUAN (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
John Widdowson, 60, a London- 
er who has lived here for 25 
years, claims a new world 
fishing record by hooking a 
blue marlin weighing 780% Ibs. 
Widdowson, fishing with 
friends five miles north of San 
Juan, landed the fish Wednes- 
day after one hour and 45 min- 
utes. He was using a 24 Ib. 
line. 


The previous record, for a 
756-lb. blue marlin, was held 
by Allan Sherman of Brooklyn, 


Bullock Leader in 
British Open Golf 


who caught it in 1957 almost 


at the same spot as 


Widdow- 
son’s catch. ‘ 


— 71 and Bonallack shot 
a a 


The two cofavorites, Peter 
Thomson of Australia and Gary 
Player of South Africa, remain- 
ed in contention but well back. 

Thomson, defending cham- 
pion and four-time winner, shot 
a second 74 for 148. Player, 
missing many short putts, post- 
ed a 71 for 146, 


The qualifiers also included 
South Africans Bobby Locke 
and Harold Henning. 


A strong wind howled over 
the course for the early start- 
ers, then dropped to a whisper 
and the links played complete- 
ly _ differently. Soon __ after- 
wards the wind gusted again 
only to die and bring heavy 
rains for the unlucky golfers 
out in the afternoon. 


Brian Wilkes of South Af- 
rica shot a total of 149 and just 
failed to get into the last two 
rounds. Two former cham- 

ions, Max Faulkner and Dick 

ton, also got 149 and were 
eliminated. 


The final two rounds to de 
cide the 72-year-old champion- 
ship will be played Friday—one 
in the morning and another in 
the afternoon. 


MUIRFIELD, Scotland (AP) 
—Leading scorers Thursday 
after 36 holes in the British 
Open golf championship (x- 
denotes amateur): 
138—Fred Bullock, England, 68-70 - 
siete van Donck, Belgium, 70- 


142—Reg Knight, England, 71-71 
Arnold Stickley, England, 68- 
74 


2 
143—Tom Haliburton, Scotland, 74- 
69 
Sid Scott, England, 75-70 
Jim Hitchcock, England, 75-68 
Antonio Cerda, Argentina, 69- 
74 
144—John Panton, Scotland, 72-72 
=Zric Lester, England, 73-71 
Sam King, England, 70-74 
145—Jimmy Addams. England, 171- 
74 


Jean Garaialde, France, 175- 
Geoff Hunt, England, 72-73 

X—Joe Carr, Ireland, 72-73 
aad Weetman, 


CINCINNATI, Ohio (AP)— 
Former heavyweight champion 
Ezzard Charles begins again 
what he terms a comeback trail 
Friday night as he meets Dave 
Ashley. 

Charles, now 37 and tipping 
the scales at considerably more 
than his fermer 180-plus-or- 
minus, has been inactive since 
being stopped by Donnie Flee- 
man, Texas light-heayyweight, 
last Oct. 28. 

Ashley is a 6-foot-6, 245 pound 
blockbuster who, on his last 
time out, last Sept. 1, TKO’d 


Ex-Champ Charles Facing 
Ashley in Comeback Fight 


Claude Brown in the seventh 
round, : 


MONTREAL (AP)—Jack 
(Doc) Kearns, manager of light- 
heavyweight champion Archie 
Moore, said Thursday night he 
is seeking postponement of 
Archie’s July 15 championship 
fight here with Canada’s Yvon 
Durelle. 

“I just asked Eddie Quinn 
(the promoter) for two week's 
postponement,” Kearns said. 


“Archie picked up a very bad 
stone bruise in his heel,” 


Once in a while you'll read 
about a touring professional 
saying he “let out shaft” on 
a particular ‘hole. 
means is that he got extra 
distance by making certain 
actions in his ay ig to 
get a feeling of letting out 
the shaft. 

The action is a special one 
which requires considerable 
practice to perfect. Here's 
how it’s done: the golfer waits 
a little longer on his down- 
swing until the center of his 
body has dropped down as 
low as possible before he 
transfers his weight from the 
right to the left. - 

In the accompanying illus- 
tration note that most of my 
body, and naturally my 
weight, is stfil behind the ball 
as indicated by the dotted 
line. My knees are well-bent 
and spread. 


~_------ 


At “Til then get the 


San Sueads GOLF SCHOOL 


Here’s How to ‘Let Out Shaft’ 


What he | 


feeling that I’m “leaning back- 
wards”—away from the tar- 


i smiling royal family. 


in Hard of the U.S. Thursday de- 


WIMBLEDON 


(UPI)—Alex Olmedo, 
States, Friday won the Wimbledon lawn tennis cham- 
pionship, beating Rod Laver of Australia, 6-4, 6-3, 6-4. 
Olmedo, of Peru and Los Angeles, a center of 


edo Wins Wimbledon Singles 


Beats Australia’s Laver 
In Three Straight Sets 


United 


tennis controversy on three 
continents, became the first 
South American to win a Wim- 
bledon title. 


Olmedo, seeded first and the 
odds-on 1 to 8 favorite, won the 
most coveted crown in tennis 
before a standing-room center 
court crowd of more than 15,000. 


Princess Margaret, who plan- 
ned to leave the All-England 
Club by helicopter to avoid the 
heavy traffic, and the Duchess 
of Kent were among those who 
watched the bronzed descen- 
dant of the Inca Indians make 
Wimbledon history. 


Many tennis observers in the 
United States and Australia cri- 
ticized the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association for naming 
Olmedo to its 1958 Davis Cup 
team. He came here as an offi- 
cial USLTA representative but 
British sports writers call him 
“Peru's gift to American ten- 
nis.” 


Friday Olmedo, a leisure-lov- 
ing lad who sometimes day 
dreams on the court, climaxed 
a one-man sweep that took all 
the top trophies from the tennis- 
loving Australians in the last 
eight months. He captured the 
Davis Cup for the U.S. almost 
single handedly in December, 
won the Australian title in Janu- 
ary and Friday he blasted Aus- 
sie hopes of a fourth straight 
Wimbledon men’s title. 


Laver, only the second-un- 
seeded player to reach the Wim- 
bledon men’s final, made a gal- 
lant try but was no match for 
the cat-like Olmedo. 


The University of Southern 

California senior battered Laver 

with his big service and outplay- 

ed him in every department of 

the game. Laver helped Olmedo 

by ae numerous double- 
aults. 


The Peruvian gave Laver and 
the crowd a quick hint of his 
intentions when he cracked the 
20-year-old Aussie’s service in 
the first game. Olmedo came 
to the net so fast to score on a 
Laver drop shot in this game 
that the spectators garped. 
Weather was warm and 
humid, with a 72-F. shade tem- 
perature and powerful blasts of 
a westerly wind which did lit- 
tle to relieve the humidity as 
the American-Australian battle 
began. , 

The Du of Kent and her 
children, the Duke of Kent and 
Princess Alexandra were in the 
royal box as Laver served the 
first game. 


trophy donated by King George 
V was placed on a table covered 
with a Union Jack on the court. 


The Duchess of Kent went 
down from the royal box, shook 
hands warmly with Alex and 
presented him with the cup. 
They posed for photographers, 
each holding a handle of the 
cup. 

The p hers wanted 
more pictures so the Duchess of 
Kent motioned Alex to join her 
again. He smiled broadly and 
posed by her side. 

Princess Margaret joined in 
the applause as the players left 
the court. It is customary to 
bow to the royal box but 
Olmedo merely glanced at the 


‘WIMBLEDON (AP)—Darlene 


feated South Africa’s Sandra 

Reynolds in a semifinal match 

in the women’s singles of the 

all-England tennis tournament. 
The score was 64, 6-4. 


The famous silver challenge | © 


Maria Esther Bueno in the final 
on Saturday. 

It was the second time the 
American girl had reached the 
final. She lost to Althea Gib- 
son, U.S. in 1957. 


The match lasted 43 minutes. 


An hour earlier quick and 
graceful Miss Bueno of Brazil! 
dropped America’s hard-hitting 
Sally Moore 6-2, 6-4 in the other 
semifinal on the wind swept 
center court. 


Miss Hard and Miss Bueno 
will play Saturday for the cham- 
pionship. 


Rod Laver and Bob Mark, 
seeded fourth, made it an all- 
Australian final in the men’s 
doubles by ousting Nicola Pie- 
trangeli and Orlando Sirola of 
Italy, seeded second? with com- 
parative ease 64, 6-4, 6-3. 


Laver and Pietrangeli were 
the dominant players on each 
side, but Mark—badly out of 
touch with his volleys in the 
early stages—came back into 
the e soon enough to give 
the Australians the edge. 

never managed to make much 
impression on the game. 


The No. 1 doubles team of 
Roy Emerson and Neale Fraser, 
of Australia beat unseeded Tor- 
ben Ulrich, Denmark, and Ladis- 
lav “Legenstein, stateless former 
Yugoslav, 63, 6-2, 6 


In the mixed doubles quarter- 
finals, Fraser, Australia, and 
Miss Bueno, Brazil, defeated 
Emerson, Australia, and Miss 
Reynolds, South Africa, 6-3, 7-5. 


Rod Laver, Australia, and 
Miss Hard, U.S., defeated Hum- 
phrey and Christine Truman, 
Britain, 6-3, 7-5. 


Bob Mark, Australia, and 
Jeanne Arth, U.S. defeated Bob 
Howe, Australia, and Miss 
Moore, U.S., 63, 7-5. - 


Billy Knight, Britain, and 
Yola Ramirez, Mexico, defeated 
J. Javorsky and Vera Puzejova, 
Czechoslovakia, 6-4, 9-7. 


Hebert Brollies 
Share Golf Lead 


GRAND BLANC, Mich. (UPI) 
—Lionel and Jay Hebert, golf- 
brothers from Louisiana, 

and Monte Bradley, a newcomer 
on the pro tour, fired 68’s Thurs- 
day to share the first round 
lead in the $52,000. Buick Open. 


Jay Hebert, who hasn’t won 
tournament since April of 
1958, matched par on the front 
nine of the 7,280-yard Warwick 
Hills Golf and Country Club 
and then equaled the course 
record with a four-under-par 32 
on the back side. 

His brother was in one of the 
last threesomes of the day and 
came in with a 35-33 to gain a 
share of the lead. 


4 
Rheumatism Puts , 
Asashio on Shelf 


Grand Champion Asashio will 
not see action during the first 
week of the 15-day Grand Na- 
goya Sumo Tournament, to 
open tomorrow at the Kana- 
yama Gym. ; 

The hefty Amami-Oshima 
wrestler, the newest of the three 
Grand Champions, has acute 
rheumatism, according to a 
Sumo Association announce- 
ment yesterday. 


The announcement said that 
Atagoyama, Maegashira No. 12, 


Miss Hard will play Brazil's 


will also be sidelined for about 
a week due to an injured knee. 
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(Copyright 1959, John F. Dille Co.) 
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SHOCHIKU CENTRAL THEATER 


TODAY! 
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On Salmon Conservation 


M’Arthur Said in Conflict 
With U.S. Interior Dept. 


WASHINGTON (AP)—Alaska’'s Sen. E. L. (Bob) Bartlett says 
there is conflict between Douglas MacArthur Il, the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Japan, and the U.S. Department of Interior on con- 
servation of North American salmon. 


In a senate floor speech recorded Thursday in the C 


Receipts for 
2nd Quarter 
Estimated 


A Bank of Japan official es- 
timated yesterday that Japan’s 
net foreign exchange receipts 
during the July-September 


period would reach $35 million. 


Yoshiomi Yano, head of the 
bank's Foreign Exchange 
Bureau, said that the foreign ex- 
change income during the period 
would total some $70 million, 
inclusive of invisible trade re- 
ceipts. 

The net income, however, 
would be something in the 
neighborhood of $35 million be- 
cause usances amounting to 
some $35 million ar> included in 
the over-afl estimate, he added. 

Yano made the estimates in 
a report to the Bank of Japan 
Policy Board. 

Yano estimated monthly ex- 
ports during the period at $230 
million to $240 million, while im- 
ports will total $210 million to 
$220 million, 

The Bank of Japan official 
also expected that the country 
will have a favorable balance of 
$20 million a month during the 
period in terms of jetters of 
credit. 

Reviewing the international 
receipts and payments during 
the first quarter of fiscal 1959, 
Yano said Japan had a favorable 
balance of $7 million in April, 
$5 million in the red in May 


and back to a favorable balance 
of $41 million in June. 


Japan Importing 
Canadian Uranium 


The Atomic Fuels Corporation 


. yesterday decided to import six 


tons of crude uranium ore from 
Canada at ¥5,920 per kilogram. 


The corporation has so far 
imported seven tons of crude 
uranium ore from Canada and 
the Union of South Africa at 
about ¥8,000 per kilogram. 

The Canadian ore to be im- 
ported under the Japan-Canada 
atomic energy agreement sign- 
ed in Ottawa Thursday is 
scheduled to arrive in Japan in 
October. 

Tt will be used for production 
of three tons of uranium metal 


at the corporation’s refinery in 
Tokai Village, Ibaraki Prefec- 
ture, 


The uranium metal will be 
used for the operation of 
Japan’s No. 1 reactor being 
built by the Atomic Energy Re- 
search Institute in the village, 
which is scheduled to start func- 
tioriing in July next year. 


ongres- 
sional Record, Bartlett declar- 


ed: 

“Clearly someone in the U.S. 
fish conservation program 
should tell some one in the U.S. 
diplomatic program about‘ the 
facts of salmon life as our sci- 
entists know them.” 


Bartlett referred to views 
written by MacArthur to the 
Anchorage Times newspaper op- 
posing legislation which would 
prohibit the import of salmon 
from. any country, such as 
Japan, which permits gill net 
saimon fishing on the high seas. 


Bartlett said § MacArthur, 
speaking for the Department of 
State, reported to the people of 
Alaska that “there still remain 
honest differences of opinion as 
to how to interpret (scientific) 


-— that has accumulated thus 
ar.” 


At the same time Acting 
Secretary of the Interior Elmer 
Bennett reports to Congress 
that “unless the pattern of this 
high seas—Japanese—fishery is 
changed abruptly it may de- 
stroy the commercial value of 
the red salmon runs. 


“There may be no alternative 
to the enactment of legislation 
of this type if the Alaska sal- 
mon industry is to be pre 
served,” the Alaska Democrat 
quoted Bennett ag saying. 


Bartlett said MacArthur’s 
case against the salmon legisia- 
tion bill in essence was this: 


1. The effect of Japanese 
fishing activity on Bristol Bay 
red salmon has not been deter- 
mined scientifically and more 
work must be done before the 
effects are understood. 


2. Japan is an ally and her 
ke ie depends upon ex: 


ports. 

3. If Japan exports less sal- 
mon to the United States it will 
be able to buy less U.S. coal, 
petroleum, wheat and other 
commodities. 

4. Enactment of restrictive 
legislation injure broadly har- 
monious relations now existing 
between the two countries. 

5. A “rough and ready un” 
considered answer” to the sal- 
mon problem would be a “seri- 
ous irritant” in Japanese-Amer- 
ican relations. 

Bartlett then cited the Interi- 
or Department report that di- 
rect discussions with the Japa- 
nese this year have failed to 
achieve action that could save 
Alaska red salmon from inevi- 
table catastrophe. 

The senator declared the ir- 
ritant to relations is the cap- 
ture of American spawned sal- 
mon to the great detriment of 
a natural resource. 

“Of course, no such irritant 
can overcome the friendliness 
felt in America and perhaps par- 
ticularly in Alaska for the Japa-. 
nese people,” he said. 

“The real issue is not wheth- 
er we believe in free trade or 
whether we want a prosperous 
Japan,” he concluded. “The 
real issue in whether America 
must acquiesce in the extinc- 
tion of a great natural re- 
source.” 
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Latest photo of Kaman Aircraft’s mockup of the U.S. Navy 
HU2K1 utility helicopter shows 


Sse oe 
>étp 


retractable landing gear, four- 


blade main rotor equipped with Kaman “servo-flap” control 
system. Kaman has received a Navy contract to produce a 


. quantity of HU2K1 helicopters which will be powered by Gene- 


ral Electric T-58 gas tarbines. This helicopter was the winner 
of a Navy design competition, in which it was selected over the 
submitted by other leading helicopter manufacturers 


in the United States. 


————— 
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JAPAN HOMEWARD FREIGHT CONFERENCE 


ne 


JAPAN/GULF OF ADEM & RED SEA PORTS CONFERENCE 
Notice to Contractors 


are similarly 
(includi 
“Radios 


4th July, 1959. 


eR me ee en eR li ee 


Contractors are hereby notified that the intro- 
duction of the Base Rate of 271/6 W/M or 2.7% 
Ad Valorem on Wireless Transistor Receivers will 
not now become effective until Ist October 1959. 


informed that, also with 


They 
effect from Ist October, the Tariff entry “Radios 
Pocket and Portable 
Wireless Sets and Parts)”’ will be amended to read 
(including Pocket and Portable Radios) 
.... (As Wireless Sets and Parts etc. or Wireless 


Radios) .... (As 


Tokyo Grain Exchange 


Transistor Receivers etc. according to type)”’. 


Local Chairman, 
: rep Hemereye Sas “onterense 
Japan/Gulf of Aden & Red Sea Ports Conference. 


| Wednesday. Advances went up by 


Sato Upholds. 


Exchange 


Control Law 


Finance Minister Eisaku Sato 
said yesterday he would con- 
tinue to uphold his ministry's 
plan to utilize the Foreign Ex- 
change control Law to promote 
foreign investment In Japan. | 

He gave this view a press 
conference followi.,. yester- | 
day’s Cabinet meeting in con- | 
nection with current differences | 
between his ministry and the 
International Trade and Indus- | 
try Ministry on how to invite} 
more foreign investment to) 
promote industrial expansion In | 


— 

- MITI wants to promote for- 
eign investments in Japan un-| 
der the Foreign Investment. 
Law. Under this law, the over. | 
seas remittance of invested | 
capital would be guaranteed. | 

The Finance Ministry is ex- | 
pected to try to adjust such dis-| 
agreements with MITI through | 
vice ministers’ ‘talks. | 

Sato said he doubted the “lib- | 
eral guarantee” of such remit-| 
tances was feasible because only | 
about $1,000 million in foreign 
exchange reserves is yearly 
available for such purposes 

He thought an “expanded ap- 
plication” of the Foreign Ex- 
change Control Law would be 
better because there was no 
fear that foreign remittances 
would be halted except under 
extreme circumstances. 

He admitted that some for- 
eign business interests, such as 
oil firms, favored the use of the 
Foreign Investment Law which 
is the present formula used. 


Economic Mission. 
Coming From Bonn 


A West German delegation, 
headed by Hans Strack, adviser 
to the Economic Affairs Minis- 
try, will visit Japan July 12, the 
Foreign Office has been advised 
by the West German Embassy 
here. 

Informants said Japan-West 
German trade talks take 

lace beginning June 13. 

The sources pointed out that 
the coming talks face many 
knotty problems, such as Japan's 
requests for easing by West 
Germany of its import restric- 
tions on Japanese textiles and 
toys. 

Besides, they said, the West 
Germans are anticipated to pose 
other questions relative to 
Japan’s voluntary export con- 
trols and nonpirating of indus- 
trial designs. 

Foreign Office circles predict 
that the talks may go on for 
two months or more. 

Nobuhiko Ushiba, director of 
the Foreign Office Economic 
Affairs Bureau, will represent 
the Japanese Government in the 
talks. 

The talks will be held in ac- 
cordance with a resolution made 
at the 14th plenary meeting of 
the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) held 
in Geneva in May that the 
question of West Germany 
restricting its imports of tex- 
tiles, binoculars, pottery and 
porcelain and toys be settled 
through talks between West 
Germany and exporter nations 
concerned. 


Japan Expert Asks 
Rome to Reopen Talks 


ROME (AP)—A Japanese 
economic expert called on Ital- 
ian Government trade officials 
Friday to seek a basis for re- 
suming trade talks with Italy 
which recently broke down in 
Tokyo. 

Nobuhiko Ushiba, chief of the 
Japanese Foreign Office Econom- 
ic Bureau, met with Casto 
Caruso, director general of the 
economic branch of the Italian 
Foreign Ministry for two hours. 

Informed sources in Tokyo 
said Ushiba had been instruct- 
ed to proceed to Rome after pre- 
liminary trade talks between 
Italy and Japan broke down. 
Ushiba was touring Africa at 
the time. 


Wholesale Price Index 
Shows Slight Increase 


The wholesale price index for 
the week ending June 27 stood 
at 156.9 against the base of 100 
registered June 24, 1950 or a 0.1 
per cent rise over the previous 
week, the Economic Planning 
Agency made public. 

Itemwise, foods rose 0.7 ‘per 
cent, textiles 0.3 per cent and 
machinery 0.4 per cent. But 
fuels dipped 0.5 per cent and 


metals and sundry goods 0.1 per 
cent each. 


Low Close 

July 6000 6010 5860 5860 
Aug. 6150 6150 5960 5960 
Sept. 6290 6290 6090 6090 
July 4330 4330 4210 £4210 
Aug. 4400 4400 4330 4330 
Sept. 4530 4510 4420 4420 

Soybeans 

July 3740 3740 3730 3730 
Aug. 3790 3790 3790 3790 
Sept. 3830 3830 3830 3830 
The market in red beans con- 


tinued to weaken due to profit-tak- 
ing. Despite reports that red bean 
crops in Hokkaido would be lean 
this year, spots continued to come 
in, bringing the stock to 72,500 


Currency Report 
Currency issue of the Bank of 
Japan Thursday dropped by ‘'Y20,- 
100 million to ¥742,600 million from 


¥17,000 million to 395,400 million, 
while national bond holdings de- 
creased by ¥17,800 million to ¥344,- 


800 million. 

duly 3 
Bills cleared ....... 178,128 
VWelwe 3.2.25 ose deeseee ¥ 49.055, 742,000 


errr eeewereie 4 7,589,244,000 
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Three lino companies celebrated 60th anniversary of their 
founding at a reception held at the Imperial Hotel in Tokyo 


yesterday. 


The three companies are: lino xo gee, and 
Engineering Co., lino Sangyo K.K., and lino Kaiu 


Kaisha, Lid. 


The companies were originally established at Maizuru in Kyoto 


Prefecture on July 1, 1899, by the late Torazo Iino. 


More than 


1,200 leading Japanese and foreign businessmen and govern- 


ment officials were invited to the reception. 


Left to right: Ben 


H. Thibodeaux, minister for economic affairs and director, 
‘U.S. Operations Mission, U.S. Embassy; Kensuke Matano, pres. 
ident of the three companies; and Takashi Sanbai, vice pres- 


ident of the Iino Kaiun Kaisha. 


8% Economic Growth Rate 
Estimated for Fiscal 1959 


The Japanese economy will 
expand at a rate of about eight 
per cent during fiscal 1959, ac- 
cording to an estimate announc- 
ed yesterday by an official of 
the Economic Planning Agency. 


The Government had earlier 


Int'l Trade 
Fair Opens 
In Chicago 


CHICAGO (Kyodo-Reuter)—A 
strong bid to capture world at- 
tention in 1959 was made by 
Chicago Friday when it launch- 
ed its 16-day international trade 
fair to celebrate the opening of 
the giant St. Lawrence Seaway. 


Two miles of exhibit space on 
a pier jutting into Lake Michi- 
gan placed the wares of the 
world before 750,000 expected 
guests. 


Twenty-seven nations have 
Government pavilions while 65 
have displays. 

The largest space—100,000 
square feet—is utilized by 
Japan and features products 
ranging from crabmeat to 
machine tools. 


India’s Pavilion—the second): 


largest with 7,200 square feet— 
attracted many visitors Thurs- 
day at a preview for the press 
officials and special guests. 

It features colorful silks and 
cottons, brassware, ivory Carv- 
ings and home furnishings. 

From behind the Iron Curtain 
Poland offers a big display of 
machine tools. 

One of the highlights of the 
big show is the section devoted 
to imported cars. These in- 
clude the Renault, Volkswagen, 
Mercedes-Benz and Rolls Royce. 

Other nations with pavilions 
here include Hongkong, Korea, 
Nationalist China and the Philip- 
pines. 

Queen Elizabeth has given the 
fair’s prestige a big boost by 
planning to visit it Monday as 
eas of her 13-hour stay in the 
city. 


‘ . ’ 

Asian Food Bowl 
* ‘ 7 

Seen in Australia 

DARWIN  (Kyodo-Reuter)— 
The Humpty Doo and Marrakia 
districts near Darwin looked like 
becoming one of Asia’s great 
food bowls, R. 8S. Twigg, chair- 
man of the New South Wales 
rice marketing board said hére 
Friday. ° 

Twigg is making an inspec- 
tion of north Australian rice- 
fields with other members of the 
board and state agriculture offi- 
cials. 

“None of us had any idea of 
the great agricultural potential 
that exists hére. We have been 
astounded,” he said. 

Twigg said they were con- 
fident Northern Territory pro- 
duction of rice would not inter- 
fere with New South Wales 
marketing because the North- 
ern Territory’s natural outlet 
was to Asia. 

The manager of Territory 
Rice Ltd., John mes, told a 
conference here last week that 
Darwin port installations would 
soon hava to cope with a rice 
harvest of 30,000 tons a year. 


Yuasa Announces 
New Dry Battery 


The Yuasa @attery Co. yes- 
terday announced its latest pro- 
duct, a 1.5-volt “D” cell type 
dry battery which it claims has 
double the discharge capacity 
of those currently on sale and 
minimum self-discharge. 

According to the company, 
the new Yuasa. “Diamond” 
battery functions perfectly 
eyen after a year’s storage. It 
will go on sale July 21, the 


retail price being the same a8 | 2155 


those for competitors’ products. 


estimated the economic growth 
for the year at 5.5 per cent. 


Hiroshi Obori, chief of the 
EPA Coordination Bureau, an- 
nounced the new estimate at a 
meeting of the Economic Affairs 
Council, an advisory organ to 
the Prime Minister. 


In an interim report on econo- 
mic developments, Obori said 
the nation’s economy grew by 
an estimated rate of four per 
cent during fiscal 1958, as com- 
pared with a previous estimate 
of 2.5 per cent. 

The upward revision was 
caused by an amazing expan- 
sion of the domestic economy 
during the latter half of the 
year, he said. 

Obori also estimated equip- 
ment investments during fiscal 
1959 at ¥1,670,000 million, or 
seven per cent over fiscal 1958. 

Japan will have a $150 million 
favorable balance of payments 
this fiscal, according to Obori’s 
report. , 

He also said that mining and 
manufacturing production in 
April this year was some 20 per 
cent up over the same time last 
vear. Production will continue 
to go up, he predicted. 

Obori also expected employ- 


ment to increase by some 
1,500,000 persons this fiscal 
year. 


Commodity prices will remain 
\tabilized, he said. 


‘Tokyo’s Airline, 
Airmail Schedules 


(Subject to Change Without Notice) 
Saturday 


BOOAC 1000 Sun 2310 2310 
Hongkong, ok, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Baghdad, » 
furt, London. 

CAT 0830 2310 2310 Fri. 
South Korea, Seoul. 

Air France 0945 0540 2310 Fri. 


South Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, 


fran, Italy, Malta, France, Israel, 
French Morocco, French West 
Africa, Kuwait, Paris. 

NWA 1900 1430 1300 


Ryukyu, Okinawa-Manila 
NWA 1425 Parcel Only 1600 Fri. 
U.S.A., Alaska, Aleutians, Seattle 


JAL 2230 1630 1615 
Hawaii Is., Canton Is., Fiji Is., 
South Sea Is., U.S.A., South Amer- 


ica (except Argentina, Brazil, Para- 
guay), San Francisco. 

PAA 2359 1950 1835 
Australia, New Zealand and other 
Oceania Is., Honolulu-Los Angeles 
CPAL 1815 1430 1320 
Canada, Mexico, British Honduras, 
Argentina, Brazil, Paraguay, Buenos 
Aires. 
KLM 1530 1130 1000 
Burma, West Pakistan, Afghanistan, 
Ethiopia, Syria, Lebanon 

Arabia, Cyprus, Jordan, the Nether- 


lands, West Germany, Austria, 
Amsterdam. « 
ASl 2345 1850 1755 


East Pakistan, India, Nepal, Ceylon, 
Aden, British East Africa, Zanzibar, 
Madagascar, Rhodesia, Mozambique, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Albania, Bul- 


garia, Czechoslovakia, East Ger- 
many, Hungary, Poland, Romania. 
JAL 2359 1950 1835 
Hongkong, Macao, China, Malaya, 
Indonesia, Thailand, North Korea, 
Hongkong- . 
CAT gg Saipet. 1825 
ukyu, wan, 
toad 1610 1130 1000 
Anchorage-Amsterdam, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, England, Ireland, 


Ascencion, France, French Morocco, 
French West Africa, West Germany, 
Holland. 
NWA 0100 
Seattle 


Arrivals 


1820 CAT Seoul 

0945 JAL San Francisco-Honolulu- 
Wake 

1020 NWA New York-Detroit- 
Seattle ° 
0900 PAA Los Angeles-Honolulu- 
Wake 

1636 NWA Taipei-Manila 

1700 CPAL Hongkong 

1700 PAA London-Brussels- 
Frankfurt-Istanbul-Beirut-Kara- 
chi-Rangoon-Bangkok-Hongkong 
1820 CAT 

1500 BOAC Rome-Beirut-Tehran- 
Karachi-Calcutta-Rangoon- 
Hongkong 

1700 HKA Taipei-Hongkong 

1045 AIR FRANCE Paris-Anchor- 
age 


ow Se 


JAL Singapore-Bangkok- 
kong 


Domestic and Foreign Markets | 
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NEW YORK STOCKS | Pacific Gas & Elec. 59% 59% 
Kyodo NEW YORK (AP)—The stock | Pacific Lighting se 50% 
The Tokyo stock market soared market rose to another record high PAR  sereeerees oan 29\% 
| to 821.05 on the average price of|in active trading Thursday. All| Paramount Pic. .... <7%e 47% 
| the listed stocks or ¥3.22 higher | the major market indicators con-| Penn. Railroad ..... 19 19 
}than Thursday firmed the new record. The mar-| Pepsi-Cola ....++.-- 29% 31 
| Such re brands as | ket was active and higher at the| Pfizer, Charles ..... 37% 3854 
Heiwa Realtf, Tokyo Marine In-| Start and remained that way all| Phelps Dodge ...... 62% 624 
|surance and Nisshin Spinning|44Y. There was some profit tak-| Philip Morris ..... - 6% 60% 
| gained around ¥8. the | ing in mttathomsen, but prices naeegy J Yc mee . at tr 
up, hew . were rising aga at the close.| Pure O81) ...cccecns . 4 
bmy - a oe Ss The ticker tape was late at the | Quaker Oats ........ 49 50 
| In the miscellaneous group, Dai- and again at the close. |RCA ...... coccccess §©6©6O% 69% 
kyo Petroleum and other petro-| Industrials led the rise and they sesseceees 58% S7% 
leums remarkably gained. Also | were joined by the rails and util-| Republic Steel ..... 77% 783% 
bullish were foods, textiles and | ities. Steels, chemicals, .| Reynolds Metals .... 108 10844 
pulps. motors, aluminums, electrical | Reynolds Tob “B” ... 537 54 
A total of 60 million shares was re ee rm ga nn = aircrafts and {| Royal Dutch Pet. ... 42% 42% 
estimated ’ accos van . Petroleums, ‘ 
to have changed hands rubbers, and building materiais| St @esis Paper 49% 50 
closed mixed Sears Roebuck ..... 48% 48% 
July 2 July 3 ‘ Shell Oil ....... ccoce, TI% 78% 
SPECIFIED STOCKS Of 1,242 issues traded, 642 rose,| Shell Transport .... 18% 19% 
Heiwa Real Estate ... 312 329 | 2)? declined, and 229 were un-| Sinclair Oil ,...... ~ 60% 60% 
Tokio Marine & Fire 130 334 | “aneed. Socony Mobil Oil .. 43% 44% 
Rats 36 36 Standard and Poor's 500-stock/S. Am. Gold & Plat 7% The 
Mitsubishi Heavy Ind.ig9 15g | imdex gained 31 cents at a new|s. Calif. Edison .... 56% 56% 
Nisshin Spinning .... 264 271 | Dish of $59.28. Its previous high| Southern Co, ....... 37% 37% 
Ajinomoto ..... ecese SU a6g | Of $58.97 was reached Wednesday.| Southern Pacific ... 73% T3\e 
Mitsukoshi ........ pens 299 | The Dow-Jones 30 industrials also| Sperry Rand ....... 26 26 
Mitsubishi Estate ....273 272 | reached a record, up 3.88 to 654.76.| Standard Brands ... 65%, 64% 
MARINE PRODUCTS This topped Wednesday's 650.88.| standard Oil Calif. . 53 $2) \ 
The Associated Press average of| stand. Oil Indiana .. 47 47 ‘ 
Kyokuyo Whaling .... 50 50 60 stocks rose $1.30 to $231.10, top- $1 
Nichiro Fisheries eooe 8S 52 i i Ma : Stand oil NJ eeeee % 51% 
i ping its y 29 high of $230.30 Stand Oil Ohio 
+ ppon Suisan ....... 60 60 | Based on the rise in the AP aver-| cig Packard ..... 11% 11% 
alyo Fishery ........ — 102 | age the quoted value of all stocks ‘ ries a 
MINING listed on the New York Stock Ex-~| TEXAS CO. .......«.++ 81% 81% 
Mitsubishi Metal Min, 102 193 | change gained an estimated $1,689|/Thompson Ramo ... 65 = 
Nippon Mining ...... -s wo = "| Tide Water O@ ..... 25 mm 
Sumitomo Metal Min. Vol 20th ury-Fox .. 
Mitsui Min. & Smelt. 303 108 |compared with 3,150,000 shares | Trans World Air... 23% 23% - 
’ 4 
Mitsui Mining ....... 40 38 |traded Wednesday. The volume| Union Carbide ...... 144% 146 ‘ 
Mitsubishi Mining .... 49 49 | was the highest since May 14 when | Union Oil Calif. .... 48% . 
Furukawa Mining .... 58 55 3,660,000 shares were traded. Union Pacific ....+.. 3% 4% 
Hokkaido Colliery .... 75 75 The advance confirmed the view | United Aircraft .... 5% 52\6 t 
Uae. e.. naessccdeses 368 105 of many brokers that a traditional | United Fruit ........ 24% 34% 3 
Teikoku Oil .........+ 126 12g | Summar rally was under way. But| U.S. Industries ..... 11% 12% ’ 
FOODSTUFF some brokers were surprised at| U.S. Lines .......... 32% 32% } 
Nippon Flour Mills .. 127 1z7 | he _extent of the rise and the) U.s: Rubber ..... oes «66B%qti«T NG ; 
Nisshin Flour Milling heavier trading in view of the| uy.s. Smelt & Ref... 33% 334% . 
Dai Nippon Sugar 181 186 | three-day weekend ahead. Trad-| ys Steel .e 101% 103% | 
Taito i 329 | ing usually is slower and more| warner Bros. ...... 427% 42% : 
egensenue sreeees 298 300 | cautious before a long weekend.| western Union Tel. 37% 38 ' 
Morinaga Conf, 289 290 |The market will be closed Friday | westinghouse Elec . %4% 95 
Meiji Seika ........++ 178 181 in advance of America’s Independ-| woolworth F.W. Co. 55 55% | 
Nippon Breweries seen 334 331 ence Day Saturday. Youngstown Sheet - 129% 130 
Asahi Breweries ..... 375 373 Thirteen of the 15 most. active | zenith Radio ....... 127% 125% 
Kirin Breweries ..... 360 360 {stocks advanced. One declined, 
Nippon Reizo ...++«e« 117 117 dropped %. One was unchanged, Bank of America 47%, Bid, 50' t 
TEXTILE Sperry Rand. Glen Alden was the| asx. Chase Manhattan 62 Bid, 
Toyo Spinning ....... 172 185 | MOSt active stock, up 1% at 2014) 64% Ask; First Nat Boston 8914 h 
Kanegafuchi Sp 102 © :104_| OF. 87,900 shares. Second. was Gen-| Bid, 9314 Ask; First Nat City 79% 
Fuji Spinning ..... -- 103  ©107_:~=«| Ska! Motors, up 1% at 53%4 on 68.-| Bid, 92% Ask; Guaranty 102% Bid, 
RAYON cine Abmsiadeah Al, ee % oh 
ame um . up a 
Teikoku Rayon ...... 161 158 | 36%, and Detroit Steel, up % at LONDON STOCKS 
Toyo Rayon .ssosses 279 281 Vs. LONDON (AP) — Government } 
Toho Rayod .....seee+ 102 104 Standard and Poor's 500-stock in-| securities showed small gains on 
Kurashiki Rayon .... 193 191 | dex: 425 industrials: open 63.51,| the London Stock Exchange Thurs- , 
Nippon Rayon ......++ 122 123 | high 64.10, low 63.28, close 63.74,| day, but generally were unaffected ; 
Asahi Chemical ...... 465 464 | Plus 33; 25 railroads: 37.18, 37.38,|by the newly announced rise in 
Mitsubishi Rayon ecoe TH 124 36.97, 37.11, plus 03; SO utilities: gold reserves. : 
PULP . 43.51, 43.80, 43.46, 43.67, plus 29: Over-all ti t—e Pp ; lly in ; 
Senge WUD cececcecce 91 Hg: yy, 59.07, 59.60, 58.87, 59.28, oi) shares—improved following the | 
Nippon Pulp .....+++ 122 128 Dow-Jones stock averages: 30 in- lll moa reached on Wall Street 
oo gr Beg ceesee 95 98 Gustrials: open 652.87, high 659.18, The Financial Times index was 
Tohoku DP eesceeese 118 118 low 650.22, close 654.76, up 3.88; 20 240.7, up 0.4—and equalled the all | 
PAPER railroads: 168.76, 169.79, 168.11, 168.92, 
Oji Paper .....sceees 251 251 up 0.52; 15 utilities: 87.93, 88.59, 
Honshu Paper eeceseose 174 171 87.67, 88.10, up 0.39; 65 stocks: 218.42, °,.* f 
Jujo Paper .........- 323 320 | 220.28, 217.59, 21892, up 1.10. Commodities 
CHEMICAL Boxe. se rat July duly? 7 
Toyo Koatsu ereereee 101 1 
Showa Electric Ind. .. 166 ar Allied Chemical .... 117% 117% DOMESTIC 
Sumitomo Chemical . 209 198 Allis Chalmers ..... 32% 3349 By Kyodo News Service ; 
New Japan Nitrogen . 129 129 | 4iuminium Ltd..... 35% 36% July 3 
Mitsubishi Chemical . 148 149 Aluminum Co. ..... 104% 105 OSAKA SANPIN 
Nissan Chemical .... 65 64 | Amerada Petroleum 85% 85% Close ; 
Nippon Soda ...sscs+ 76 78 | American Airlines .. 30% 31% | Cotton Yarn 
Toa Gosei ....ccsse+« 122 122 | American Can ..... 44% 45 (10 sen per Ib.) 
Mitsui Chemical ...... 96 97 \|American Cyanamid 60% 61% JULY cvecteeees 1971 1979 
Kyowa Fermentation 151 154 Amer. Smelt & Ref. 45% GS ve cscdeccs 1886 1890 i. 
Japan Gas-Chem’l Ind. 149 148 | American Sugar ... 30% TOKYO TEXTILE | 
Sekisui Chemical .... 127 130 | American Telephone 80%  81%| Cotton Yarn: 
BOMVO  ccccccevcese -- 159 166 | American Tobacco . 9814 (10 sen per Ib.) } 
Takeda Pharmaceutical 172 180 | Anaconda Co. ...... 63% 63% |  JUIY «s-e+0+-+- 1968 = 1968 
Chugai Pharmaceutical 106 108 | Armour & Co. ...4. 27% 27 DOC. .--200000 1008 1608 
Fuji Photo Film ...... 185 | 188 | Assoc. Dry Goods .. 55 5514,| Rayon Yarn: 
Konishiroku Photo .. 89 90 | Atlantic Refining .. 451, 451% (10 sen per 500 grams) 
: July eeeeeeeeee 1852 , 1858 
OIL Baltimore & Ohio .. 463; 48% 
Ni Oil 79 179 Bendix Aviat 4 . BOBs  cecdsvdce’ 1870 1g70 
Pee Se atownmnodel ¢ nox Aviation ... 76\4 77%) OSAKA CHEMICAL FIBER YARN | 
Showa Oil ....-++++++ 130 128 | Bethlehem Steel ... 56% 58 | Rayon Yarn: | 
Maruzen on esccecese 209 210 Boeing Airplane eco 375 37% ‘ 
s (10 sen per 500 grams) 
Mitsubishi oil eeeeeee 185 189 Borden Co. Et eeeeee 8034 81 July fads whee 1850 1854 at 
Toa Nenryo Kogyo .. 278 285 | Borg-Warner ...... 431, 42% EE PRK: 1875 1870 “i 
Koa Ol ..cccccsccsstes 178 178 Bridgeport Brass eee 4445 4414 Staple Fiber Yarn: 
Daikyo oil eeeeereeeee 180 180 Burroughs Corp. ese. 3744 363% (10 sen per Ib.) ) 
RUBBER, CERAMICS & GLASS | Canadian P. Ry. ... 29% 29% eee e+ 1400 1389 a} 
Yokohama Rubber .. 148 149 | Case, J. I. Co. ...... 23% 2314 Dec. cessecsess 1345 1331 } 
Asahi Glass .......... 303 300 |Celanese Corp. Am. 39 39 | FUKUI RAYON YARN 
Nippon Sheet Glass .. 274 272 : " P (10 sen per 500 grams 
Cerro de Pasco .... 39% 39 : 
Nihon Cement ....... 156 157 - 13 JULY ceceeeeees 1 1868 
) Chesapeake & Ohio 73 1874 1873 
twaki Cement «........ 515 515 {Chrysler Co 695% Dec. ..se-sssee 
ry TD. «+.-. 69 AMA RAW SILK 
Onoda Cement .....++« 142 142 Cities Service 5515 553% YOKOH AR } 
ail sont me : : (Yen per kilogram) ¢ 
Nippon Toki ......++« Coca-Cola ....... «ne 148% 148 2361 
Nippon Gaishi esecsecs 263 262 Colgate Palmolive ‘ie 381% 396 A ed eee ese" ns 2769 2774 4 
STEEL & METAL C'wealth Edison ... 58% 594% KOBE RAW SILK 
Yawata Iron & Steel 133 133 | Consolidated Edison 631; 634% (Yen kilogram) 
Fuji Iron & Steel ...112 112 |Continental Off .... 56%, 57 oli whe wee | 
Kawasaki Steel ....... 114 114 | Corn Products Ref. . 5514 554% an I ny agg 2770 2174 : 
Nippon Steel Tube .. 86 86 Gale Se” a «+ 45% 45'% TOKYO RUBBER. : § 
Sumitomo Metal .... 91 91 Crown Zellerbach .. 561%% 524% (10 sen per Jb.) 4 
Kobe Steel Works .. 104 104 | Curtiss-Wright ...... 34 34% Sule © Ceci. 3 1185 a 
Japan Steel Works . 125 125 | pis. Corp. Seakrams 34% 3414 i  Seenev ene - 1122 1125 i 
Japan Special Steel .. 134 133 | Douglas Aircraft 475% 46% | KOBE RUBBER ¥ 
Nippon Yakin ....... 85 89 rahi n 10 Ib.) ; 
Tekkosha .......... oo. te toe oye ns diliienn July veleeumninag’ 1154 b 
Kubota Iron Machinery 150 149 | DU Pont de Nemours 25114 252% Tee. fom 1121 i 
Nippon Light Metal 401 408 Eastern Air Lines .. 40% 401% DOG accesses ee ' 
fas Eastman Kodak ... 87 875% TOKYO SUGAR 
MACHINERY Food Mach. & Chem. 52% 652 (10 sen per 500 grams) : 
Komatsu Mfg. ....... 136 136 . a ee ere 595 4 
Ford Motor Co. seen 75% 755% ? 
Ebara Mfg. +\‘eeeeeeee 276 279 General Dynamics +e 55 1, Dec. a ee * 600 % 
Japan Precision ..... 273 272 General Electric 80% 55%.| NAGOYA WORSTED YARN ee 
Toyo Bearing ....... 2 lee ee: a 08s (Yen per kilogram) ; 
ELECTRIC MACHINERY General Motors .... 52% sgrn| DUI srsereneee 1546 1548 ( 
Hitachi Ltd. ......... 204 203 |General Telephone. 69% “4 Dec. ...++..+- 1529 1532 
Tokyo Shibaura Elec. 235 235 | Georgia Pacific Corp. 4714, 47,4 | OX OHASHI COCOON : 
Mitsubishi Electric ..170 169 || Cory on ye (Yen per Kilogram) 
Fuji Electric ..... oe MS WN eo tt UF ccc ceseces 1005 2 1015 
Furukawa Electric Ind. 134 132 . re: oS ogi s+ 49% = 49% OR, cwadditane 1001 1008 
Sumitomo Electric Ind. 104 105 | Goodrich, BF. Co. . 100 99% (Ib.—454 grams) ® 
Nippon Electric ...... 382 379 | Goodyear Tire ..... - 150% 151 *—Unav y 
OU “‘eowdede sése0d0es 545 535 | Grace W.R. & Co. .. 48% a quustienitiias 
Matsushita Electric .. 289 2902 | Gulf Oj) ...... ceeeve 110% 111% 
Hayakawa Electric ., 383 383 | Ingersoll Rand ...... 99% 99 FOREIGN 
Yokogawa Electric .. 46 248 | TBM ~..........c000 - 449% 447 By Kyodo News Service 
Hokushin Zlectric ... 182 184 / te4 Harvester ..... 54% 54% (Closing Prices) 
SHIPBUILDING Int’l Nickel ........s 9834 100% NEW YORK COTTON 
Mitsubishi Shipbidg. . 118 118 | intl Paper .......-. 120% 122% (Cents per ib.) 
Mitsubishi N. Heavy 94 93 | Int'l Telephone ..... 40% 40% July 1 July 2 
Mitsui Shipbuilding .. 148 147 1% Spot ....+e+- N 35.60 N 35.60 
Hitachi Shipbuilding . 82 gi |Jomes & Laughlin .. 79% S88 / jury ........ 34.66 34.74 
Harima Shipbuilding . 54 55 | Kaiser Aluminum .. 58% 5944 | Dec, cscsceee 32.23 32.29 
Uraga Dock ......... » 43 | Kennecott Copper . 104% 104% | Dec. ....... . 32.28 32.34 
Kawasaki Dockyard .. 67 68 | Libby Owens ....... . 5% 7442 NEW ORLEANS COTTON 
Ishikawajima H’vy Ind 94 93 | Liggett & Myers .. 92 921% (Cents per Ib.) R 
AUTOMOBILE Lockheed eeeeeeeeee 3049 31% July 1 July 2 a 
Nissan Motor ........ 273 277 | Loews Inc. ....... — SD 1EOSS yeuneens, : aes ye a 
Isuzu Motor .,.:.cs.. 100 16g | Lome Star Cement . 33 SR Tuy , agoree DMA Bee 
Toyota Motor asinine 428 426 Lorillard P. Co. “sede 461% 46 Oct. edvcéeae Gen 32.30-3; a 
Hino Motor ......s0 151 151 | Marshall Fiel@ ...,.. 46% 46% /08° +... BS227 = | B38. a 
Honda Motor ...,...6 485 481 | Martin Co. .......... "3% 53 ga En drs | 
ns PY uv (Cents per Ib.) \ 
camEn ser Dae ten a a stig > auty 
anon Camera a ae 2 Oe ceccsesesd “4 a 
Nippon Kogaku’...... 9  -g9 | Minn. Honeywell ... 19% 134% |4 White 14 medium 425 = : 
eeeees (Cents per lb <8 
Mitsubishi Shoji ..... 209 21g | Motorola Inc. ...... 116% 116 July 1 July 2 "i 
FINANCE P National Biscuit ... 51% 51% !July ........ 2.75 2.76 a 
Bank of Tokyo ....., 59 59 | Nat'l Cash Reg. ... 644% 65% | Spot «........: 2.79 2.78 
Pus Mame... csccccce 87 87 | Nat'l Dairy Prod. ... 52% 53 CHICAGO WHEAT 4 
Mitsubishi Bank .... — — Nat'l Distillers ..... 20% 31% (Cents per bushel) ¢ 
Taisho Marine & Fire 73 72 | Mat’l Gypsum ...... 59% 61 July 1 July 2 ¥y 
Sumitomo M,. & F. .. Ti 71 | Nat'l Lead .......- 127% = «A2ZTYe | Spot ...cecoe . 188 1893 a 
TRANSPORTATION & SHIPPING | New York Central .. 28% 28% | July cccccvce 186% 187% ‘3 
SEE: Gite inus de pee sees 105 105 | North Pacific Ry. .. 55% 55% | Sept, ......+. 190% 191% aa 
Nippon Express ..... 189 189 Northwest Airlines . 38% a. SOM © pdsceads 196% 197 % “s 
= cansecavendvotsets = - Ohic Off ..........-. 41% 4 LONDON RB - q 
OSON “rcs wees ’ 4 ; 
Mitsui Steamship s.: 4 37 «| Olim Mathiéson Chem 54% 544% ee eae : ie 4 
amashita amship 27 27 Aus.’ \sései Ja B27 
Tino Kaiun ........... 35 4 | AMUSEMENT Oct-Dec.” Baa. B 21% 
Mitsubishi Shipping . 6 46 — poeryanediteen, 105 : SINGAPORE RUBBER 
Daido Kaiun ......... 30 le fo apna aemimbeaast | 72 (Straits cents per Ib.) 
Nippon Oil Tanker .. 36 36 Toei ee ae Oe ee ne 112 July 1 July 2 
nai tn ana tae weve C60 = 65_— | TOCE oveevecoreceeeace 113 | July RSS Ng. 1 B 93% B 93% 
Mitsui Warehouse .... 108 108 AVERAGES July RSS No. 3 B 92% B 92% 
PUBLIC UTILITIES Old Dow-Jones coges AT 821.05 SINGAPORE TIN 
Tokyo Electric Power 721 727 New Dow-Jones .....153.74 154.34 (Straits dollars per picul 
Chubu Electric Power 635 643 {Single ......... ceeeses 147.95 148.53 July 1 
Kansai Electric Power 680 680 (Stock prices by courtesy of the Spot ........ 401% 
TOKYO GOS erscecseeee 7 78 Nomura Securities Company) 
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Housing—For Rent Miscell s—Wented to Buy hpan's wast tahed about Te mnyposera 
q c o 
YOUR MOST POTENT SALES WEAPON! DELUXE 3 bedroom mansion liv-| SMALL SIZE refrigerator. Tel: 
ingroom sittingroom diningroom | 57-3116. 
maidroom garage telephone cen- TO 
trally. heated AZABU. 1 bedroom Pets TEL:29-3227. 3232 
— 718,000, Shibuya. 97-8883, GURUGADAL KANDA 


ALL BREED of Dogs and Puppies, 
.WASHINGTON KENNEL. Largest 
Pet Shop in Japan. Im front of 


TOKYO (near YWCA) GUI@ 2 mk F/L 
100% furnished. Attractive 3 bed- 


room house with big lawn garden. 


Shibuya, “F’ & “40th Big liv- | S°uth entrance of Takashimaya Medical 
ing-diningroom, kitchen fully | Dept. _ Store, | Nihombashi, Tokyo} oe” @. TATEYAMA: Veneresl 
words ¥600 Insertions accepted telephoni . | equipped, ’ f ‘ ‘ ‘ Di , Pregnan Test. Behind 
- ey Moor a ™ 5 (direct to er Ad Give) pe + agg ae “ocenie ee ee pedi Hotel & ‘Teete-as, along- 
h ; I Ww * * 2 ~—— " ’ . : = * 


Lest id 
(switchboard) between 9 o.m. and 5 p.m. Yoko- Restaurant — 


railroad. 


Box Service ..........¥100 


Spoken English, 
NEAR Ohmori Kanko Hotel beau- 


Three of the Sages Karbate impervious saeghibe shell ‘and 
tube exchangers ever made are now in service in the plant of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., U.S.A. Operated vertically and 
im parallel flow with each other, the giant heat exchangers are 
used in the recovery of sulfuric acid from petroleum ovmre | 
acid sladge. Approximately 1,890 liters (500 gallons) of trea 

water a minute are required to handle a heat load of 
several million BTU an hour. Available from Union Carbide 
International Co., division of Union Carbide Corp., the heat ex- 
changers consist of an outer steel shell 114.3 cm. (45 inches) 
‘ im Giameter. Im each shell are 685 impervious graphite tubes 
3.6 meters long and 3.18 cm. (1% inches) in outer diameter for 
a total heat transfer surface area of 
square feet) in each unit. 


U.S. Requests Statistics 
From 3 European Airlines 


WASHINGTON (UPI) —U5S. 
officials said Thursday the State 
Department wants to know how 
many passengers from other 
countries are carried by some 
European trans-Atiantic§ air- 
lines. 

They said the department has 
requested the foreign ministries 
of Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Belgium and the Netherlands to 
furnish this information as re- 
gards the Scandinavian Air- 
lines System (SAS), Wh yen 
Sabena Dutch air- 


lines. 

The officials said the depart- 
ment wants on behalf of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board origin 
and destination statistics of 

rs traveling on these 
airlines. 

Civil aviation officials here 
want to get a better idea of what 
is Known as fifth freedom 
senger traffic on these air 
because the — agree- 
ments stress t 
capacity should be filled more 
by third and fourth freedom 
passengers than by fifth free 
dom passengers. 

According to American inter- 


side in the country of origin of 
the airline in which they travel 
or do not come from the coun- 
try to which the airline flies. 

According to European inter- 
pretation, fifth freedom n- 
gers are only those Oo are 
taken on at any stop en route. 
Thus for the Sabena airline 
flight from Brussels to New 
York those taken on at Manches- 
ter, England, are fifth freedom 
passengers. 

The European governments 
do not consider passengers 
other countries who are em- 
marked at the terminal airport 
to be fifth freedom passengers. 

Third freedom passengers are 
those who are nationals of the 
country to which the airline be 
longs. Fourth freedom passen- 
gers are those wit are nation- 
als of the country to which the 
airline goes. 

The officials said so far no re 
ply has been ‘received by any of 
the governments to the State 
De nt request. 

ey said what the depart- 
ment needs is statistics for a 
month in summer, a month in 
winter and a month in the 
pretation, fifth freedom n-| spring or autumn on which to 
gers are those who do not re- base annual statistics. 
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| Aust RALIAN / EASTERN SHIPPING CONFERENCE 
Notice to Shippers 


Shippers are hereby informed that the rate on 
all consignments of Cement to New Guinea Ports 
only has been declared “‘open’’ until further notice. 


Secretaries, 3 
Australian/Eastern Shipping Conference. 


im strict confidence 


be returned to senders. 


— 


the right to edit all copies. NEW western-style 2 rooms in 


Mejiro, fully furnished, kitchen- 
ette, flush-toilet, bathroom with 


EMPLOYMENT 


EID 


AUTOMOBILES 


Help Wanted 


For Sale 


4 sq. meters (2685 ° 


COPYING 


BY Large American exporters ex- 
perienced textile and made-up 
goods assistant manager. pe 
of English imperative. Apply Box 

54, Japan Times, Tokyo. 


can 
edge of English imperative. Apply 
Box 525, Japan Times, Tokyo. | 


. 


VOLKSWAGEN 


Shiboura, Tokyo 


Tel: 45-0161, 2131 


SALESMAN 25-30 with good know- 
ledge of English and experience in 
automobile business. Send personal 
history and photo. Yanase Auto- 
mobile Co., 35, 1-chome, Shibaura, 
Minato-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 45-0161, 
45-2131. 


FEMALE CLERK, fair cap- 
able keeping stock records good at 
figures and typing apply with Cur- 
riculum Vitee Box 286, Japan 
Times, Tokyo. 


PAN AMERICAN increasing per- 
sonnel: (1) Fluent English speak- 
ing Japanese national, male, for 
RESERVATION and PASSENGER 


of |SERVICE in airport and down- 


town offices. Must be college or 
university graduate, age under 30. 


king 
Japanese national, female, familiar 
with stenography. Experience in 
secretarial work essential. Send 
personal history and picture to 
Personnel Supervisor, PAA, Tokyo 
Int'l Airport, Haneda. 


SECOND 


While you Wait 


CAMERAS 


Just for Tourists. 
INT’L PHOTO SERVICE (27-3335) 


NO TA 


Hibiya, 
Tokyo 


| WIKKATSU ARCADE 


ote mage ENGINEER experi- 
enced in 


4th July, 1959. 


Rake Le: Fyne ~ 


by TOCHIKU - 
™ for quality, beauty 
and long wear! 


TOCHIKU MFG. 323;-~ 


ene 


Japanese typist shorthand Tokyo 
Office, prominent American cor- 
poration. Box 230, Japan Times, To- 
kyo. 


COOK MAID, experienced, good 
references, live in, some English. 
Tel: 37-3855 

SEVERAL for young of- 


ply to C.P.O. Box 323, Tokyo. 


Situation Wanted 


HOUSE COOK male age 30 experi- 
recommend 


Yokohama 


and one-year small car driving, 
. & references, 
seeks position at foreign family 


One-Point-Five. And whet 
an exciting difference thot 
makes! 


Now On Show At: 
WCHIE] JIDOSHA (CO., LTD. 


10th Street Between D & F 
Tel: (48) 8121-3 


- 


DODWELL & CO., LTD. 


C.P.0. Box 297 Tokyo 
NICHIE! JIDOSHA CO., LTD. 


10th St. Between D & 


Contact us for further details: 


AMERICAN MOTORS CO., LTD. G-Ave. & 2nd St. Yokohoma Tel: (8) 4327-8 


Tel: (7) 4023 


F Tel: (48) 8121-3 


—_ — 


1957. TWO-DOOR OLDSMOBILE 
white sidewalls tinted glass radio 
heater best offer. Lt. Martin Tachi- 
kawa Air Base 23557. 


1987 AU AUSTIN Healey red overdrive 
wire wheels. Call Nelson 5803 
Atsugi Base, day; %06 night. 
936 000. 


FORD 1952 four-door custom blue 
and white motor completely over- 
hauled. Tax-paid sacrifice 280,000 
34-7330. 


1955 CHEVROLET Delray two-door 
sedan automatic shift ~ F. heater 
tax paid for immediate sale ¥650,- 
-; are dealers. 23-4970, 9:00-5:30 


194 FORD Mainline four-door 
sedan radio heater black good con- 
dition taxes paid 400,000 or near 
offer. Tel: 59-1518 office hours. 


AUSTIN A-70 1952 four-door, Black, 
Radio, Heater, Good condition Yen 
150,000. Call Yokohama 2-2181 2-2182. 


| NEW CAR STOCK AVAILABLE for 
Immediate Delivery. "59 Plymouth, 
| Dodge, Chrysler. Contact Naka- 
| shimo or Tanabe 45-5101/5. 


VOLKSWAGEN MERCEDES-BENZ 
financing available for all ranks 
only 1/3 down 48-4301 or evening 
and before 9:30 a.m. 712-0984 Ya- 
nase, Western Auto. 


Wanted to Buy 


ANY make year, model used car, 
top price, cash payment. Call now 
HIBIYA MOTORS, 59-5471, Nearby 
Dai Ichi Hotel. 


1957 MODEL only—i1957 MODEL 
only. Immediate payment. Call 


HIBIYA MOTORS 59-5471 Nearby 
Dai Ichi Hotel. 


New 1959 


HILLMAN 


SS 


MINX DE LUXE 
4 DOOR SEDAN 
Delivery within 3 weeks 


C. ITOH MOTORS LTD. 
48-8451/6 (10th & F) 


SELLING your car? Please call 
and give the chance to deal with 
you. Any make, Year, Model 
MATSUDA AUTO 43-7191. 


USED CAR, any make year, 1957 
model welcomed, also damaged car. 
NEW TIGER MOTORS, 37-7429, 


37-7237. 
LOOK! 1957 Benz, Cadillac, Wind- 
sor, needed. 


all 1958 models for future 
TOKIWA MOTORS 45-1444, 3270. 


QUICK Fair deal, Generous ap- 
praisal for your car. Any make 
year model, 1957 Model most wel- 
comed, cash payment. Call us right 
away “TOKYO SALES” 34-0476, 
7330 Ministry Ave. &*15th St. 


DISPOSING of your vehicles? 
Check Maki Motors, Will pay high- 
est price, Swift Action, Immediate 
Cash, Free Information. John 
50-9649, 9892. 


88 Dodge Royal Custom Benz spot 
cash. Call now 46-4854 Kim. 


‘4-57 FOUR-DOOR Dodge, Ply- 
mouth, Ford, Chevrolet, Buick. Best 
price offered. Kuno Motors, op- 
posite Fryar Gym across 
8-1065/% Yokohama. 


' PICTURES 


Manufacturers & Sales 
Open daily except ist & 
3rd Sundays ‘ 


4, 2-chome, Oga 
Kanda, T 


WANTED good 1957, 1956, 
specially Ford. Call 50- 
EMPIRE MOTO 


IMMEDIATE or future delivery. 
Any Make, Model, Wanted to Buy. 
Call 50-9159 


HOUSING 
For Sale 


MODERN egy = Fag Ae house near 
bedrooms 


B SECTION 


IMMEDIATELY 1957 Chevrolet 150, | 
Buick Special Super Oldsmobile 98 


shower, telephone, quiet surround- 
ings. Owner 95-1287. 


_ Wanted to Buy 


French, German. Yuraku-cho 1-14, 

hamo Office: Tel: 8-2061 Osoka Office: Tel: tiful all western 2 room duplex er ire wy ae yn Drepared | Hou Hours 12:00-18:00 Tel: 59-7054. | 

26-3591/2 for Tne Japan Times Box Users only. house plus kitchen tiled bathroom | (4° pvctic Interior, High Class.| SUTLER DENTAL CLINIC Hours 

(All clossificotions peyable with order) telephone fully Suratshed oe Seasemabe Prien, bth Guest at le am-—S pm. Seturday: & dare 
Hox holders’ identities | Replies to boxes will not’ The Japan Times reserves (negotiable). 56-4875. "| Denteu—“Voiga"—All Night 51-0006. | 12 noon Boe et 


Marunouch) 
Building, Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, 
Tokyo. Tel. 20-3792. 


PLASTIC & COSMETIC SURGERY 


SUN- YA Chinese Restaurant: Ave: 
“A.” Between 10th, 12th St. No. 1, 
4-chome, Tamura-cho, Shiba, Mi- 


nato-ku, Tokyo. Tel: 43-1566, 2692, | /UJin-Hospital, near Shimpashi_ 
4369. Station, Ginza side (next to Sanwa 
Bank), Tel: 57-2111/8. Hours! $:00 


ROPPONGI!! 1 bedroom apart- 
ment, partly furnished ‘15,000. 
Azabu!! 2 bedroom bungalow ¥40,- 
000. Shibuya!! 2 bedroom 
low ¥30,000. 48-2029, 46-3786, West- 


WESTERN or semi-western style 
house. 2 or 3 bedrooms living- 
room diningroom maidroom bath- 
room. Preferably located Azabu, 


mp og yy Willing to pay | ern. 
to Box apan | — ‘dian 
Times, ao -_*? WASHINGTON HEIGHTS vicinity 


furnished western 3 bedrooms liv- 


(2) American School, 
western independent 


| Azabu, centrally heated m 
independent houses, 
| ¥20,000 — ¥160,000. 
others. Call 33-8787, 33-3413 Naka- 
jima. 


JAGUAR 


Now Offers You Group Discount 
4-Door Seden: 


Mark Nine, 2.4, 3.4 Saloons 


Wanted to Rent 
3 BEDROOM house in Karuizawa 
fully furnished, equipped, for two 
weeks from 15th August. Terms, 
draw location to PO Box 12%, Kobe. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 
For Sale 


Sports: 
XK 150 Roadster, Coupe 
Contact: Shintoyo Enterprises 


Phone: 48-7793, 4904, 4728 
or write C.P.O. Box 1304, Tokyo 


For Rent 


a.m—$:30 p.m. 


COSMETIC & PLASTIC Surgery 
N.E.T. consultation. Dr. Furukawa 


Business Opportunity 


DOUBLE or more your investment 
of Japanese Movie for export and 


. Chiyoda Clinic, ist Basement of 
filming and ‘exhibition for one|Nikkatsu Hotel, Hibiya, lokyo. 
South American country. ¥1,500,000| Tel: 27-9872. 

to 


GYNECOLOGY and obstetrics & 
VD. Rabbit test for pregnancy. 
Blood test for syphilis, Hosaka 
Hospital No. 13 Ginza Higashi, 1- 
chome, Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Turn Cor~ 
ner from Queen Bee in front of 
Ginza 2-chome car-stop. Hours 9 
a.m.-7 p.m. 


DR. MATSUMOTO’S DENTAL. 
CLINIC Shigeaki Matsumoto Ortho- 
dontist (Tachikawa Hospital Ortho- 
dontic Specific Consultant: Before 
Tokyo Army Hospital Dental 
Adviser) Dr. Suzuki (Oral Surgery) 
Dr. Hayata (Operative) Dr. Keishi 


39 PLYMOUTH 


A Few Units for 


Matsumoto (Prosthetic). Hours 
iounadions Delivery * U.S.A. 9:00—18:00. Tel: 92-0534, 33-7448. 
ond ipment to Japon 
FUJI CLINIC Samuel Fujikawa 
HILLMAN MINX |)». Harajuku, snibuya (of Yoyo- 


YASHIMA Auto. Co. 
10th St. near D Ave. 


gi St. near Norwegian Embassy). 
Appointment and house calls, Tel: 


SBEDS—Largest Bed Maker in Japan 

‘Special Sizes Made to Order 
Oriental Bed Co., No. 31, 2-chome, 
Shirogane-Daimachi, Shiba, Tokyo 
Tel: 44-0322, 7923/4 (C-Ave, front 
ef Kamiosaki Streetcar-stop). 


GENERAL ELECTRIC Washer; 
General Electric Drier, matched 


DIAL, 33-8787, 33-3413 Nakajima’s 
Handles favorable Houses Apart- 
ments Office stands Ave. “K” close 
10th (Opposite Gasoline Station). 
Address 3, Kojimachi 6-chome. 


GOTO APARTMENT—cool air-con- 
ditioned, unfurnished, bath, hot 
running water, TV antenna, private 


telephone, parking area, Roppongi 
Crossing. 48-8505/9. 


DAIBKAN-YAMA TOKYU APART- 
MENT 1 room Apt., available 


NOW. For further information, | 
please call: 46-5291/5. | 
| 


unit, 3 years old; Frigidaire refri- 
gerator, 11 cubic feet. Call 2636-3532. 


ne 


BEAUTIFUL bungalow with attrac- 
tive livingroom separated dining- 
room 2 bedrooms maidroom store- | 


A&A Product of General 
room nice tiled bathroom 2 toilets 


Motors 


telephone 755,000. . (Furnished 
60,000). 48-1733, 3779. Sun Cor- 
poration. 


CHARMING deLuxe western large 
3 bedroom house; spacious living- 
room, diningroom, maidrooms, | 


bathrooms, nice lawn garden, tele- 


bedroom bungalow and central 
heating 4—5 bedroom gorgeous 
mansion, Azabu, Aoyama, Shibuya, 
Denenchofu, from 20,000. Over- 
seas, 56-2988, 56-5281. 


OWNER, approved reinforced con- 
crete western style 27 tsubo 4 


TOHO MOTORS 


LADELLE automatic slide projector 
and screen. 1955 30 volume set 
Encyclopedia Americana complete 
with bookcase. Remington portable 


typewriter. Radio phonograph 
rooms with telephone wide garden, |console. Roper gas range. Frigi- 
king place 5 minutes from | daire electric dryer. Maple twin 


agawa station. 44-8093. beds, 5 drawer chest. Tel 


NEW American Norge 


; 48-3681. 


home. Call 48-7916. 


POODLES, French, light brown, 
AKC registered, immediate deliv- 
ery, male 7 weeks ¥27,000. Female 
3 years ¥18,000. Telephone Tokyo 
2636-3678. 


CONDITIONER 1958 General 
%4 ton. New. Tel: 2636-3012. 


REFRIGERATOR 1957 8.1 


AIR 
Electric 


Call: 45-1476, 5407, 6293 
Sole Agent 


dition. Call 33-8966 


AVTOMOHME CO,1TO 


Shibaure, Tokyo 


Wanted to Buy 
APEROVED a4 bedroom residence | REFRIGERATOR, Air Conditioner, 


ial 14 cu.ft. lafge freezer. 


Door 
Call 2-6427 Y 


telephone, western equipments, ae ee Air Conditioner, 
garden, drive-in near Nakano Sta- rh an ~~ Gas Range 
tion 63 Beautifully land-| DEEP FREEZER, Oil Heater, TV 


scaped 2 bedroom bungalow Seta~| 7 
gaya 40,000. Azabu western 3 
bedroom residence ¥80,000; 1 bed- 
room apartment 20,000. Various 
others. Tokyo House Bureau. 
50-2496/8. Open Sunday. 


AZABU newly renovated 3 bed- 
room house sunny living-dining- 
room, handy kitchen, (refrigerator, 
gas range) clean bathroom, maid- 
room, yard, telephone, drive-in 
¥50,000—¥75,000. Kojimachi 1 bed- 
room apartment telephone 18,000. 
Saratoga. 59-7674, 59-7675. 


AZABU!! western 2-3 bedroom 
houses clean kitchen bathroom 
maidroom telephone drive-in nice 
yard ¥30,000, ¥40,000, ¥50,000. Simi- 


lar houses in SHIBUYA ‘30,000 
™ 56-0214. | BROWNING SHOTGUN, High-class 
SO SNe, Teaihe _S-1008. 14. | Gun. 22 rifle. Golf club. Top Price 
COZY houses, bedroom, -| PSS. front ef Pershing Heights 
diningroom clean kitchen, tiled | main gate, 33-7301, 33-7555. : 
bathroom, telephone, garden (fur- 
nished if desired) ¥20,000—¥40,000.|SHOTGUNS RIFLES, any make, 
AZABU, AKASAKA, SHIBUYA. | bought at high price. Phone 8-1108 
we'll call. Itoh-ya Co. 4-112 Ise- 


Many others. 33-6363, 33-8768 East- 
ern. zaki-cho, Yokohama. 


Pri 
FUJITA Co. 76-8146/7. 


AIR CONDITIONER shotgun, golf 
club, oil heater, television, 
writer, refrigerator, gas 
washing machine, 
recorder. Tel: 83-7697, 7983. 


DEAL & SERVICE—air condition- 
gas-range, refrigerator, deep 
freezer, space heater, washer, etc. 
MARUTOMI & CO. Tel: 25-6509, 
25-8861. 


~-wewehUwS SS SO Uh OTe ee ee 


GERMANY’S FINEST CAMERAS 
The popularly priced allround 
interchangeable for 5 formats: 
ROLLEICORD Va with Xenar £35 ... $87.50 
For greater speed and ease of operation: 
ROLLEIFLEX 3.5 with Planar 


meter 
ROLLEIFLEX 2.8E with Xenotar 23 
With integral exposure meter 
ge? miniature camera with the 


All 
Light Value we Selftimer and 


BALCOM TRADING COMPANY, INC. 
Fukoku Bidg., Tel. 59-0943/9 CPO Box 176, Tokyo 
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JAPANESE LESSONS. CHANCE to 
\study Japanese conversations by 


refrigerator 
largest suitable for restaurant or 


.| DENTIST DR. 
T 


REFRIGERATOR -Frigidaire Imper- | ——— 


Tel: 48-4181 40-4360. 
JOSEPH SATO, M.D. (University of 
ee ae ae Oregon) Physician and Surgeon, 
Beauty Salon Laboratory test, X-ray, Vasectomy. 


Hours: 9 am.-7 p.m. 


TAKASHIMAYA Beauty Salon.) yoxchama. Phone 2-4403. 


Hatsuko Endo, 7th fil. Takashimaya 
Cosmetic specialist most depend-f 
able excellent technique. Open 


10 am.-6 pm. except Mondays. 
27-5001. 


—_—_——— 


Instruction 


Service 


REPAIR, REPAIRING SERVI 
refrigerator, air conditioner, 
washing machine, gas range, other 
electric appliances. Responsible 
work. Call 33-3932, 


experienced teacher. Please call 1959 
up any time 78-1640 
Musie OLDSMOBILE 


LP, EP RECORD. Best price offer- 


ed “Hunter” Record Shop, 2nd | gj CHECK WITH US 

oor, Sukiyabashi Shopping Center 

front of Nichigeki Musie-Hall. | & BEFORE BUYING 

Noon—7 p.m. 57-6272. ee Open 7 doys @ week 

Packing, Moving “ oo Tat 48-811) 

ame e, yo. 

PACKING SHIPPING MOVING All 

kind household Goods, Gifts and|@p  “"Berted Dutriveter 


samples, special contractor with 


Even small job welcome. Nitto 
Packing terial Co. 44-5121, 
44-5122. —s 
: General 
Medical 


KING'S CLINIC Theodor King —— ey one ae Tokyo. For 
+ Physician & Surgeon, labora- | buy sec- 

X-Ray. Yazaki .., ond-hand goods in store. Star- 
Reppongi, Azabu, Tokyo 48-7587,| Firm. Tel: 59-6718. 
10:00-13:00 17:00-18:00, ; 
INTERNATIONAL D Tailor 

ENTAL CLIN- 

IC. Service Hours: 10:00—18:00|} HARADA Tailor Harada’s suits 
SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR FOR-/| Harada tailor Harada’s suits, Shiba 


Kamiya-cho, Minato-ku, corner of 
B-15th a. WE. 3131. 


Sight-Seeing Bus 
TOKYO Sight-seeing — Maximum 


enjoyment, Minimum expense. 
Pigeon Bus DeLuxe Motor-coaches; 


Dr. Mineta, Dr. Ohtsuka. 5th Floor, 
545, Kokusai Kanko Bldg. Yaesu 


Entrance opposite Tokyo Station. 
Tel: 23-0755/7. 


KIMURA, 7th floor, 
a Dept. Store, Nihon- 
bashi (Ginza Street) 10:00 a.m.—é 


It’s coming —— 


Nw ROVER’ 


3 litre 


See this in our 


showrooms soon! 
Sole Distributors in Japan 


| ASAHI MOTORS C0., iT LID. | 


\“D” Ave. near 12th Street, 
eae Telephone 48-8391/ 48-8391/5_ 


Free Entertainment *e3 ¥ 
Japanese Folk Dancing, ete. 
Omori: On the Bay—i-cheme 
Omori (Omori-Shinchi) 
Ota-ku. Tel: (76) 6766/8 - 
Yokohama Branch: 
Michi Near Takarazuka 


Theater. Tel: (8) 6054 | 


JAPAN & U.S.A. Deliveries Standard 
TUDOR FORDOR or 
COMBI (STA. WAGON) Deluxe 


Cell-Tokyo 44-8211 Tenmotors Taunus Division 
HOKKAI JIDOSHA KOGYO K.K. 


Y No. 83, Shiba Kuruma-cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo 
Y fon ‘A” Ave-— Near Shinagawa Station) 


6°a¢ 
If all of us were 
nice and kin 
And did the things 
tL we should. 


Pop says we'd have 
bettei world 
everyone 
was 900d... 


= 


— 
—— —_— _ - — 


BY AL VERMEER | 


/\ 
¥ know this all 
sounds mighty fine, 

And yet I can't 
agree... 4 


For then who would 
the 800d Quys chase 
Each evening 


ae 7 
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Security Treaty Revision 
The draft for the revision of the Security Treaty with 
the United States has now made such progress toward com- 
pletion that the signing of the new treaty is regarded as 


ble about the end of 


August or the beginning of 


mber. A report emanating from Washington, however, 
to the effect that U.S. Secretary of State Herter might come 


to Tokyo next month for the 
eign Office here. 


purpose is denied by the For- 


; The original Security Treaty signed at San Francisco 
on September 8, 1951, is a short instrument of five articles, 


but under its Article’ III it is 


stipulated that the conditions 


which shall govern the disposition of the armed forces of 
the United States in and about Japan shall be determined by 
Administrative Agreements between the two Governments. 
An Administrative Agreement was consequently signed on 
February 28, 1952, and it is under this agreement that most 
practical difficulties have arisen and have had to be dealt 
with. 


Article I of the Security Treaty itself provides that the 
American forces hete may be utilized “to contribute to the 
maintenance of international peace and security in the Far 
East and to the security of Japan against armed attack from 


without, including assistance 


given at the express request 


of the Japanese Government to put down large-scale in- 
ternal riots and disturbances in Japan, caused through 


instigation or intervention by 


an outside power or powers.” 


The new treaty, as it is now drafted, is understood to 
be a considerably enlarged document which stresses that 


the treaty is confined within 


the limits of the United Na- 


tions Charter and gives Japan the right to reject any 
American bid to deploy Japan-based troops to areas outside 


the country. 


This should go a long way toward quieting fears that 
have been expressed that unfettered American ability to 
use troops and armaments based in Japan for any purpose 
whatsoever without prior consultation with Japan might 
lead to serious consequences for this country. Prime Minis- 
ter Kishi himself stated in the Diet on Thursday that this 
right would be reserved to Japan in the revised treaty, 
and his assurance should set doubting minds at rest. 


. As regards changes in the’ Administrative Agreement, 
this is a very comprehensive document that endeavors to 
cover the multitude of issues, large and small, that the 


stationing of American troops 


in this country involves, and 


it is now proposed to give Japan a larger say in regard to a 


number of matters. 


For instance, in Article III some restriction is desired 
in the rights givem to American forces to build roads and 
use specific radio frequenciés in connection with the oc- 
cupied military facilities. With respect to Article IX, Japan 
wants a larger voice in the entry into Japan of members 
of the U.S. armed forces, the civilian personnel and their 
dependents. Under Article XIV, American contractors and 
others, who undertake the building of military facilities for 
the U.S. Security Forces, enjoy various privileges, including 


tax exemptions, and Japan 
these privileges. 


to prevent any abuse of 


Some modifications under’ Article XVIII, relating to 
civil jurisdiction, are also claimed, and the deletion of 
, Article XXII which confers on the United States the right 
to enroll and train all eligible American citizens, residing 
in Japan, in the reserve organizations of the U.S. armed 
forces has been requested. A number of minor points have, 
it is understood, been introduced in the revised agreement, © 
but substantially it remains much the same as previously. 


The Socialist Party and various leftist elements remain 
as strongly opposed as ever to the Security Treaty as a 
whole. They do not want revision but abolition. They 
regard the tie-up with the United States as the main ob- 
stacle to a rapprochement between Japan and Soviet Russia 
and Red China which they advocate as the alternative to it. 

In this, we feel certain, they run counter to the majority 


opinion of this country which 


has no quarrel with the main 


principles of the Security Treaty but desires a modification 
of the Administrative Agreement only in the direction of 


ed 
sible. 


making relations between the U.S. Security Forces station- 
here and the general public work as smoothly as pos- 


Although we cannot anticipate, of course, the decision 
of the Supreme Court as to the constitutionality of the 
stationing of U.S. troops here, raised in the Sunakawa riot 
case, it seems to us that the proposed revision of the 
Security Treaty, so far as its provisions have been made 
known, should guarantee the maintenance of Japan’s securi- 
ty and help to forward her social and economic progress. 

On the other hand, reversal of the present close con- 
nection with the United States and adoption of a program 


of pandering to the whims of 


Communist neighbors would 


lead to an undoing of all the steady building-up processes 
that the nation has been enabled to undertake since the 
Peace Treaty and the subsequent Security Treaty and 
Administrative Agreement were signed. We can see no 


reason for such a volte-face, 
the electorate is against it. 


and the recorded opinion of 


Boon to Breadwinners: 


? 


Kishi Cabinet Pledges Itself to Twofold Increase of Income 


The presence of Hayato Ikeda 
in the new Kishi Cabinet, it 
is generally believed, means a 
bolder economic policy. This 
belief is ‘reasonable, inasmuch 
as Minister Ikeda is noted for 
his recent advocacy of a pro- 
posal to double wages in five 
to 10 years. . 

At the press conference fol- 
lowing the first Cabinet: meet- 
ing, Prime Minister Kishi en- 
dorsed this belief by promising 
a twofold increase of national 
income. What was put forth 
six months ago as a personal 
idea of a certain prominent 
economist has thus been adopt- 
ed as one of the major aims of 
the Kishi Administration. 


Immediate reactions from 
wage earners may be that the 
proposal sounds too good to be 
true. In the postwar inflation, 
wages indeed doubled and 
tripled, But a twofold increase 


of wages without hi 
will certainly be oe _— 


“Minister of 

Trade and Industry Ikeda’s 
double-wage theory is just one 
example, but the Government 
has recently been drumming up 
the propaganda of economic 
progress. Is not the Government 
too optimistic in estimating the 
rate of future growth of econo- 
my?” 

This utterance was made by 
a Socialist interpellator at the 
Lower House plenary session 
on June 26. Apparently, he was 


By KAZUO KURODA 
speaking out the sentiments of 
many naive wage earners. 

To be sure, however, there is 
nothing surprising in the pro- 
posal to double wages. The 
Soviet Union wants to over- 
take the United States, and Com- 
munist China England, Other 
Asian nations are also striv- 
ing for higher living stand- 
ards. Since Japan doés not 
want to lag behind alone, Japan 
should be able to expand the 
scale of economic activities and 
raise the wage level. 

Time Element Vital 


In the double-wage proposal, 
the time element is all m- 
portant. At the Cabinet meet 
ing on June 18, Prime Ministe? 
Kishi wanted to set the aim at 
10 years hence but Minister 
Ikeda opposed it on the ground 
» he considered the pace too 
slow. 


Although the Cabinet meets 
behind closed doors, this re 
port seems credible. At any 
rate, Kishi, meeting the ‘press 
after the Cabinet session, failed 
to mention the deadline and, in 
effect, somewhat weakened the 
proposal. 

How fast can the nation- 
al income grow? In the pre 
war 10 years from 1931 to 
1940, or the year before the out- 
break of the Pacific war ,the real 
national income increased from 
868 to 1118. These indices, 
taken from an official report of 
the Economic Planning Agency, 
are based on the 1934-36 aver- 


From the Magazines 


People’s Communes 


Discussing Red China's “peo- 
le’s communes” in the July 
ue of the Seikai Orai, Yuji 
Tsutsumi, director of the So- 
ciality Public Opinion Institute, 
remarked that the Communist 
Chinese authorities are making 
efforts to destroy the concept 
of arbitrary equality—the prac- 
tice of rewarding both the 
diligent and lazy equally. 
Before the advent of the peo- 
ple’s communes, that is, during 
the days of the agricultural co- 
operatives, income used to be 
distributed to the heads of the 
respective households but today 


{ft is handed out to individual 


members. All in all, he said, 
the operation of the people’s 
communes has been improved 
gradually since the sixth plenum 
of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. 

“Most of the Communist coun- 
tries, except the Soviet Union, 
value the people’s commune 
system highly but at the present 

none of them has.shown 
any willingness to adopt it. It 
is only natural for East Euro 
pean countries with their dif- 
ferent geographical and his 
torical background to show lit- 
tle readiness to adopt the com- 
mune system but even in North 
Korea and North Vietnam 
where conditions are similar to 
Communist China’s, there is no 
tendency to take up this sys- 
tem. Yugoslavia is criticizing 
it scathingly,” Tsutsumi said. 


Neutrality , 
Writing in the Seiji Keizai, 
Jungo Sakura said Japan might 
regard the problem of recogni- 
tion of Communist China as a 
matter of time. The Soviet de- 
mand for the neutralization of 
countries bordering the Com- 
munist bloc, however, means 
changing the status quo in its 
favor. Therefore, Japan must 
be wary of such a demand. 
“Neutralization of Japan 
would mean, as far as the So- 
viet Union is concerned, the 
first step to the communization 
of this country,” Sakura wrote. 
Not only that, it would mean 
the destruction of the balance 
of power between the “two 
worlds” and further aggrava- 


Call Loan Rate 


Tt has been officially decided 
that the long-term call money 
will be separated from the re 
gular call loan account and the 
eall rate lowered by one rin, 
both effective from July 1, This 
is to be welcomed from the 
standpoint of normalizing the 
nation’s call loan market. If 
the call rate is pegged as high 
as two sen four rin, any at- 
tempts to foster the bond mar- 
ket or enforce the open market 
operation will prove fruitless, 
making it impossible for the 
Government to try to normalize 
the nation’s money market. 
Lowering the call rate by one 
rin also should be welcomed as 
a measure to bring the rate 
nearer to the official money 
rate—Asahi Shimbun 


Scientific Center 

A campaign is now afoot here 
in Hiroshima to establish a sci- 
entific center. The idea of set- 
ting up such a scientific insti- 
tution is praiseworthy. It is to 
be regretted, however, 
there still are a number of 
problems that have to be 
thrashed out before the project 
could be realized. There will 
be none who may oppose the 
idea of its establishment. But 
the question will be how to ob- 
tain a construction site and the 
necessary funds. The authori- 
ties concerned should map its 
construction plan on a ilong- 
term basis without making any 
haste.—-Chagoku Shimban 
(Hiroshima) 


—_. Press Comments Summarized tiie 


Public Health 

The season considered most 
dangerous to public health has 
set in. It is remembered that 
many cases of rotten corned 
beef and soy bean paste infested 
with ticks were reported during 
this time last year. It is re 
grettable that about 1,000 pupils 
of the Furano Primary School 
have already suffered from food 
poisoning this year. If preven- 
tion of the breakout of unsani- 
tary incidents is hoped for, the 
general public must be educated 
to have thoughts of sanitation 
uppermost in their minds. The 
various health organs 
also be spurred in their 
activities. Another important 
thing is for the Government to 
increase its subsidies to the 
government - managed health 
centers, now short of necessary 
funds. — Hokkaido Shimbun 


(Sapporo) 
Farmers Political Group 
The Miyagi Prefectural 


that League for Establishment of 


Agricultural Administration, a 
farmers political group, -has 
publicly declared that it should 
eventually develop into a real 
political party instead of mere- 
ly remaining a group. 
It is doubtful whether the 
league can become a_ political 
party, even if it should become 
a nationwide organization. It 
goes without saying that the 
final purpose of any political 
party is to attain political pow- 
er. To do this, however, it 
must have foreign, military, in- 


‘and the 


should. 


dustrial and educational policies 
beside an agricultural one.— 
Kahoku Shimpo (Sendai) 


Whaling Conference 

The international whaling con- 
ference in London has finally 
come to an end with Norway 
Netherlands with- 
drawing their membership. The 
rupture means that various whal- 
ing nations will engage in 
Antarctic whaling next year 
almost on a nonconvention 
basis. Although we cannot 
believe there will occur any re- 
ckless whaling operations next 
year, the year’s catch limit of 
15,000 in bluewhale units cannot 
be observed. If this situation 
should continue it would eventu- 
ally have an unfavorable effect 
on the whale resources in the 
Antarctic.—Sankei Shimbun 


Safety Week 
Safety Week is being observ- 
ed throughout the nation since 
July 1. It goes without saying 
that the industrial safety cam- 
paign should not be limited to 
the week’s period but must be 
observed at all times. Safety 
consciousness has recently 
spread widely. But it is dovbt- 
ful if the thought of safety is 
being fully reflected in the daily 
life of the general public. This 
safety sense is necessary not 
only in industrial facilities but 
also in other places which seem- 
ingly are safe. It should be 
borne in mind that disasters can 


occur even in schools or at 
home.Mainichi Shimbun 


tion of the unstable situation in 
the Far East. 


That the Soviet Union and 
Communist China do not respect 
“neutrality” is quite apparent 
from the fact that they do not 
allow any “neutrality” among 
Communist nations, he added. 
Their call for neutrality at the 
present stage is just a piece of 
strategy in accomplishing their 
world policies. 


Nehru’s Diplomacy 


In the Sekai Shuho, Takejiro 
Oda declared Indian Premier 
Nehru’s foreign diplomacy has 
been subjected to a trial by the 
occurrence of the Tibetan re- 
volt. Is it an idealistic diplomacy 
So before stormy real- 
ty 


“There is nothing spectacular 
in Nehru’s diplomacy today. 
The international political situa- 
tion no longer requires this 
type of diplomacy,” Oda epined, 

Nehru himself is not showing 
the same amount of zeal and 
interest in international affairs 
recently as he did in the past. 
Nehru did not respond to 


proposal that 
neutralist countries like India, 
Yugoslavia and the United 
Arab Republic should use their 
good offices for the relaxation 
of the present tension between 
the East and West. 


The width of Nehru’s diplo- 


macy is gradually being nar- 
rowed, the writer concluded, 
Totalitarianism 


Writing in the Tokyo Shim- 
bun on the gains of the Soka 
Gakkai in the recent Upper 
House elections, Soichi Ohya, a 
well-known commentator, de- 
clares a religious organization 
centering on its founder and 
his teachings is a miniature of 
a totalitarian state. At present 
many Japanese are nostalgic 
for the wartime totalitarianism. 
Capitalizing on this, the Soka 
Gakkai has made an advance. 
If such a tendency is left unar- 
rested, Japan may be ruled by 
totalitarianism again. 


Senator Soaper 


By BILL VAUGHAN 


NANA 

Popular sociologists are busy 
setting up standards for telling 
the social classes apart. Smok- 
ing the cigar butt impaled on 
a toothpick is probably a good 
criterion somewhere along th 


age as 100. In these 10 years, 
the national income increased 
13 times, but this increase is 
far short of being twofold. 

In the postwar 10 years, the 
increase was 2.5 times from 
57.1 in 1946 to 1413 in 1955. 
This ratio, however represents 
the process of postwar recon- 
struction, which is by no means 
normal. 

The official long-range eco- 
nomic program sets the rate 
of overall economy at 65 per 
cent, a remarkably high percen- 
tage. If this program is suc- 
cessfully executed, the goal of 
double wages may become feasi- 
ble. 


Whether the godl can really 
be attained still remains a moot 
question. Possible hindrance to 
attainment of the goal is the 
need to avoid any serious de- 
ficit in foreign trade balance. 

Gap in Incomes 


This goal, however, is not 
as ambitious as might be 
. According to tenta- 
tive calculations disclosed by 
the Economic Planning Agency 
on June 30, the national income 
per capita is expected to reach 
$647 a year in 1980, roughly on 
a par with West Germany’s 
$695 in 1956. 

A comparison such as this is 
not at all flattering to the Japa- 
nese, Germany will of course 
make her own progress in the 
meantime. Even in 1956, the 
figure for the United States was 
$2,043. 

The comparison of per capita 
average figures, however, 
not disclose the real problem 
for Japan, which lies in the 
unduly big difference between 
high and low income brackets. 

What is meant here by low 
income bracket are those peo- 
ple who spend their life half- 
starved without any job securi- 
ty. This group of people, whose 
status is sometimes called “dis- 
guised unemployment,” is esti- 
mated to be about 10 times the 
600,000 unemployed, who are 
manifestly so classified in labor 
statistics. 


Those people, who are in 
“disguised unemployment,” are 
certainly not “unemployed” 
because they get jobs in the 
unemployment relief work of 
the Government. But, to them, 
unemployment relief has ceased 
to be a stopgap measure. Since 
they cannot seek job security 
elsewhere, they stay permanent- 
ly in this limbo of unemploy- 
ment. 

Eyesore for Japan 

As a‘matter of fact, the above 
description of the low income 
people has been borrowed from 
an official document submitted 
on May 30 to Prime Minister 
Kishi by Dr. Hiromi Arisawa, 
chairman of the Employment 
Counc 


A big disparity between the 
wealthy and the poor is nothing 
rare in underdeveloped coun- 
tries. But in an industrialized 
country like Japan, it is an eye- 
sore indeed. 


One thing is clear in this re- 
gard. That is, the situation will 
not improve if left unattended. 
The over-all prosperity and 
the attainment of double wages 
will not necessarily improve the 
plight of those people. 


In the two-year prosperity 
1955-56, for instance, the num- 
ber of day laborers increased 
twice as rapidly as the over-all 
expansion of employment. The 
difference between the high and 
low income brackets became 
wider. 

A broad picture of prosperity, 
however, makes the people over- 
look its dark corners. The pro- 
posed double wages, however, 
may produce another picture 
if economic policies are not 
right. 

When the income of the 
breadwinner is not large 
enough, other family members 
are mobilized as wage earners 
and they congest further the 
labor market of this country. 
This is tragically true with the 
low income bracket. 


No matter what is promised 
for the future, there will be no 
real boon to breadwinners, so 
long as it remains difficult for 
an honest and diligent father to 
keep his dignity before his wife 
and children. 


ISSUED IN 1697 FOR 
LETTERS SENT FROM 
THE GREAT 


“Feed a hungry dog and he'll 
lick your hand—feed a bungry 


man and he'll snap your head 
off!” 


A Woman’s 
Viewpoint 
By TSUGI SHIRAISHI 

The number of juvenile de 

linquents is on the increase each 

year. Particularly in summer 
crimes committed by young 
boys become widespread. “Sex” 
crimes perpetrated by  teen- 
agers have recently assumed 
violence and brutality. The 
juvenile  delin- 
quents’ age has 
become young- 
er. Those be- 
tween 15 and 
21 years of age 
make up the 
largest percent- 
age followed by 
boys in their 
early 20s. Last 
year among the 

232 “sex” cul- 

prits arrested 

by the police 

92 were between the ages of 15 

or younger and 21 while 55 

were in the age bracket from 

21 to 25. Thus they were re- 

sponsible for more 50 per 

cent of the crimes. 

For this tremendous increase 
of young culprits some blame 
the lack of discipline in schools 
and homes while others argue 
that the police should be re 
inforced. A deluge of porno- 
graphic literature and obscene 
movies and doubtful TV pro- 
grams are also accountable for 
the increase of juvenile offend- 
ers of the law. 

Newspapers report that the 
police will increase the number 
of patrolmen during summer 
when crimes increase and more 
electric lights will be installed 
in dark alleys and deserted 
streets. In Shibuya and Asa- 
kusa infested with juvenile 
gangsters, the residents have 
voluntarily launched a move- 
ment to clear the areas of 
crime. 

It is the concern of all adults 
how to deal with the problem 
of young boys and girls who 
become easy prey to tempta- 
tions. Reinforcement of police 
authority does not solve the 
problem though temporarily 
the number of crimes may de- 
crease, Fear of severe punish- 
ment does not regenerate 
youthful criminals. The matter 
must be taken up by the Gov- 
ernment as well as civic or- 
ganizations and individuals. 

When I was visiting Los An- 
geles a few years ago I was 
told that all the civic organi- 
zations which were interested 
in the welfare of youths got 


Miss Shiraishi 


together and organized a joint jg 


board entrusted with the task 
of evaluating what each organi- 
zation had been doing. The 
board discovered that several 
organizations had educational 
programs in one certain area 
while some slum areas known 
as hotbeds of crime were left 
untouched. 

A more coordinated program 
with financial help from the 
Government and funds contrib- 
uted by member organizations 
resulted in tremendous success. 
Formerly crime-infested dis- 
tricts were wiped clean and the 
less privileged youths who were 
left to their own resources to 
spend their free time, began 
to 'take interest in wholesome 
recreation under the guidance 
of social workers, some of 
whom were volunteers. 

In Japan there are many civic 
organizations which have deep 
concern for education of youths. 
Somehow in Japan such groups 
are jealous of each other and 
sponsorship of coordinated pro- 
jects is difficult. Also collabo 
ration with the Government is 
often unsuccessful, because the 
Government always enforces its 
— as soon as it gives financial 
elp. The Government does 
not trust civic organizations 
while the latter are afraid of 
strings being attached to any 
kind of assistance. 

I hope that positive plans 
will be formed by the joint ef- 
fort of welfare or tions, 
regardless of religious differ- 
ences, and better understanding 
and cooperation between the 
Government and civic organiza- 
tions will become possible. 


10 Years Ago 
Today—— 


(From the files of The Japan Times) 
July 4, 1949 


PARIS—Members of the ' 


Politburo, leaders of the Com- 
munist Party and members of 
the Soviet Government mount- 
ed a guard of honor over the 
remains of Bulgarian Premier 
Georgi Dimitrov, Moscow radio 
announced, 


NEW YORK—John W. Gates, 
editor of the Daily Worker, was 
hopping mad because his release 
from the Federal House of De- 
tention — hours ahead of 
schedule crossed up plans for 
a Communist demonstration of 
welcome. “It’s a filthy, dirty, 
rotten trick,” he shouted as he 
left prison. 

RENO—An invasion of grass- 
hoppers that has swept over 
5,000 square miles of land in 
northwestern Nevada was re- 
ported to be menacing the rich 

ng areas in northern Cali- 
ornia and southern Oregon, 


~ 


Focus on West Europe! 


By J. KE. D. HALL, — 


Round the Capitals 


LONDON—In Rome, the first- 
fruits of Gen. De Gaulle’s visit 
to Italy was a Franco-Italian 
proposal for Signor Pella to 
meet the four Western foreign 
ministers. 

The Danish ministers visiting 

ndon to discuss Denmark's 
part in a seven-power free trade 
area have gone 
back to Copen- 
hagen but will 
return again on 
July 6 for fur. 
ther talks. 

In London, 
the Labor 
Party's new de- 
claration on nwu- 
clear disarma- 
ment reaffirmed 
the ultimate aim 
of multilateral 


Hall 
disarmament and resisted unila- 


teral abandonment of the H- 
bomb advocated by its left-wing 
minority. Meanwhile, the party 
will continue to support the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, but will press the Govern- 
ment to Observe the nuclear 
tests truce indefinitely and to 
seek agreement among all na- 
tions other than America and 
Russia to forego the manufac- 
ture of nuclear weapons. 

In West Berlin, elections for 
the Federal President took 
place. Dr. Luebke of the Christ- 
tian Democrats was elected the 
new President. 

In Sweden, a hero’s welcome 
awaits Ingemar Johansson, the 
first European to become heavy- 
weight boxing champion of the 
world for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. The Swedish boxer will 
shortly sail for his home town, 
Gothenburg, to begin training 
for the return bout with Amer- 
ica’s Floyd Patterson, the de 
feated champion, 

Kishi's Visit 

Interest mounts in London as 
the visit of the Prime Minister 
of Japan draws nearer. Nobu- 
suke Kishi is coming for an 
official visit from July 12-16. 

He is the second Japanese 
Prime Minister to visit London 
since the war. Shigeru Yoshida 
was the first. He came in Oc 
tober 1954, for a week’s official 
visit. 

It is pleasant to recall] that 
two years later Yoshida sent to 
Sir Winston Churchill, who was 
British Prime Minister at the 
time of his visit, a painting of 
Mount Fuji, a gift which moved 
the British leader deeply, Both 
these veteran statesmen retired 
within a few months of each 
other. 

Plans for Kishi’s four-day stay 
have not yet been announced, 
But it is hoped that he will be 
able to take a quick look at 
some of the latest developments 
in nuclear engineering in the 
United Kingdom. 

Both countries will be look- 
ing forward to the completion 
of the contract for a nuclear 
power station which is to be 
erected in Japan. It will be the 
second nuclear reactor Britain 
has exported, the first having 
gone to Italy. The one for Japan 
a massive undertaking, 


3 Minutes a Day 


erting sea water into 
fresh water has been the 
ambition of scientists for centu- 
ries. Their dream may soon 
become a reality. 

A de-saiting process has at 
last been developed which gives 
promise of being a “remarkable 
breakthrough.” 

Government officials an- 
nounced that this new method 
has cut the cost of de-salting 
water from $3 per 1,000 gallons 
to less than $1. This compares 
to the present 30 cents most 
Americans pay for 1,000 gallons 
of fresh water. 

De-salting costs will have to 
be cut further if it is to be 
practical on a large scale use. 
Experts believe this can be 
done and thus make de-salted 
water a stronger competitor to 
present fresh water supplies. 

What an exciting challenge 
for anyone with the cause of 
humanity at heart! Christ Him- 
self blesses everyone who seeks 
water for the thirsty. 

It is a holy work, too, to have 
any part in searching for the 
vast new supplies needed for 
farming. industry and the many 
needs of mankind. 

“Let all the waters that are 
above the heavens praise the 
name of the Lord.” 

(Psalms 148.4) 

Thanks, O bountiful Creator, 
for the wonders that ,You have 
placed at our dis 


worth between £20 and £30 
million. It will include the latest 
technical discoveries and will 
be specially designed to stand 
up to volcanic eruptions, 
Taking Stock 

Since the Foreign Ministers’ 
conference went into recess, 
there has been some talk of a 
possible meeting of Western 
Heads of Goverriment before 
the conference is resumed. But 
thinking in official circles ap- 
pears to be that the holding of 
such a meeting might convey 
the fmpression that differences 
had arisen on the Western side 
that could only be met by a 
high-level reappraisal of joint 
policy. But this is not the case. 

In a troubled world, foreign 
ministers have to be men of 
outstanding caliber—and stami- 
na. Even so, they cannot be 
expected to remain in close nego- 
tiation for much more than six 
weeks without growing stale 
and weary. Nor should it be 
overlooked that throughout the 
conference a thousand and one 
other problems reach their 
desks, all demanding attention. 

The French foreign minister, 
Couve de Murville, had in any 
case to leave Geneva to accom- 
pany Gen. De Gaulle on his trip 
to Italy. It was thus a con- 
venient time to suspend the 
conference, if only to give time 
for taking stock of the six 
weeks’ discussions and dealing 
with other work which had 
accumulated in the meantime. 


Readers 
In Council 


Suez Canal Traffic 
To the Editor: 

In reference to The Japan 
Times editorial of July 1, 1959, 
on the Suez Canal issue, the 
point of view of the United 
Arab Republic may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. According to internation- 
al law, the state of war which 
exists between the. United Arab 
Republic and Israel gives the 
former full rights as to the pre- 
vention of Israeli ships or 
ships hired by Israel from pass- 
ing through the Canal. 

2. The belief of some states 
that the truce agreement ter- 
minates the state of war be- 
tween the United Arab Repub- 
lic and Israel is entirely with- 
out foundation; the truce agree- 
ment only stopped the fighting 
but it did not terminate the 
state of war. 

3. Besides, Israel's attitude 
with regard to the armistice 
agreement and the decisions 
of the United Nations has de- 
stroyed the allegation that the 
state of war is ended since Is- 
rael has confirmed the continua- 
tion of this state of war by its 
aggressive moves against the 
people of Palestine and the 
neighbouring countries illus- 
trated by its organizing and 
participating in the tripartite 
aggression against Egypt in 
1956. 

4. The 1888 Constantinople 
Convention gives the United 
Arab Republic full right to 


| undertake any measure it might 


consider suitable to protect 
the Suez Canal in the state of 
war. 

5. The statement issued by 
the United Arab Republic in 
March 1957, concerning naviga- 
tion in the Suez Canal clearly 
points to the United Arab Re- 
public’s obligation to protect 
the canal and ensure freedom of 
navigation in it. Owing to this, 
the United Arab Republic 
cannot allow a possibility of 
sabotage. 

6. The people of the United 
Arab Republic cannot disregard 
the simplest rights of self-de- 
fense, nor could they stand 
cross-armed, aceepting the pas- 
sage of enemy shipping through 


the canal. 

7. The Government of the 
United Arab Republic, which 
holds itself responsible toge- 
ther with the rest of the Arab 
nation for the protection of the 
people of Palestine and the safe- 
guarding of their rights, cannot 
accept the passage of goods 
coming out of the Arab ter- 
ritory which was usurped by 
the Israelis from its rightful 
owners, through its territory 
without endeavoring to restore 
to the legal owners their rights. 

Owing to this, it has resolved 
to refuse passage in the Suez 
Canal to Israeli ships and cargo 
under whatever form regard- 
less of the consequences, 

PRESS ATTACHE 
Embassy of 

The United Arab Republic 

Tokyo 


Try and Stop Me ‘ 


By BENNETT CERF. - 


The Wall Street Journal tracked down a not-too-bright office 
girl who, when finally discovered, had thought for eight solid 


months that the wast 
filing cabinet. That’s where she 
had stuffed every letter given 
her to file. 

“That’s not the worst of it,” 
moaned the bank V. P. who ex- 
posed her. “We figure that we 
lost 3,000 letters as a result of 
this girl's stupidity—and to this 
day we haven’t needed one of 
them!” 

* + _ 

Reasonably . d ed au- 
thor dropped in to visit his 
publisher, but was stopped by 
a too-honest receptionist. “You 
can’t see the boss now,” she told 
him. “He’s completely tied up. 
He’s taking a nap.” 

7: a 


e-paper chute down to the furnace was a . 


If you care to take the word of Oklahoman Cliff Wade, Texas 
marriage vows now conclude, “Do you promise to love, honor, and 


talk about Texas?” 


Copyright 1959, by Bennett Cerf. Distributed by King Features Syndicate. 
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